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PREFACE. 


HIS edition of the first ninety chapters of the 
eighth book of Herodotos is designed to help 
students in all difficulties connected with the Greek lan- 
guage which the chapters contain, and also to supply 
them with full information as to the historical facts which 
they include, or to which they refer. I have hoped by 
the Historical and Geographical Index to help students 
to take a somewhat wider interest in Hellenic history, 
which is too apt to mean with most of us merely the 
history of Athens and Sparta. My chief obligations, 
acknowledged frequently in the notes, are among others 
to the editions of Dr K. Adicht, Leipzig, 1882; and Dr 
HT, Stein, Berlin, 1882. Much illustrative matter, how- 
ever, which I have found for myself, or which has long 
been the common property of scholars, I have not 
thought it necessary to put down to the credit of those 
editors, although it may be often found in their works. 


CAMBRIDGE, March, 1887. 


INTRODUCTION. 


WHEN Darius died (Bc. 485) he left two tasks un- 
finished,—the subjugation of Greece for which he had 
made vast preparations, and on which his heart had 
been firmly set; and the reduction of a great revolt in 
Egypt. 

The latter of these tasks engaged the attention of 
his successor first. It was thoroughly accomplished by 
B.C. 483; Egypt was brought to a state of still greater 
dependence than before, placed under the charge of 
Achaemenes one of the king’s brothers, and forced to 
assist in the expedition against Greece [Her. 7, 1—7]. 

Xerxes now determined to carry out the other task, 
the subjugation of Greece. For this pur- 
pose preparations on a vast scale were 
made. All parts of the great empire were ordered to 
furnish men, provisions, money, and ships [7, 23—5]. 
Two expeditions had been attempted before; the first, 
under Mardonius, was conveyed by a fleet coasting down 
from the Thracian shore towards the south, but had 
been ruined by shipwreck while rounding the promon- 
tory of Athos [B.c. 492]: a second had crossed the 
Aegean by way of the islands and had been defeated 
at Marathon [B.c. 490]. But the present plan embraced 
a double method of attack. A fleet was to stan irom 

H. VIII. v 


B.C, 483—1. 
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the Hellespont and coast along the shore of Greece to 
the Peloponnese; while, keeping as nearly parallel with 
the fleet as possible, a grand army was to cross the 
Hellespont and march through Makedonia, Thessaly, 
and Boeotia into Attica, and thence to the Peloponnese. 
To secure the passage of these two armaments, a bridge 
of ships had, after one failure, been constructed across 
the Hellespont, while a canal had been dug across the 
neck of the peninsula of Athos. 

These two works, constructed principally by the 
skilful engineers of Phoenikia, were well conceived and 
proved of the utmost service to the expedition. The 
shipment of so vast an army across the Hellespont 
would have occupied an inconveniently long time; while 
the canal enabled the fleet to avoid a headland which 
had already proved fatal to one Persian fleet, and was 
an object of terror to the sailors of the Levant. 

By the Autumn of B.c. 481 both fleet and army were 
ready for starting in the following spring. The fleet con- 
sisted of 1207 ships of war, with innumerable other ships 
laden with provisions and material of war; the army, 
when numbered after crossing the Hellespont, amounted 
according to Herodotos to 517,610 men, without counting 
servants and camp-followers [7, 184]". Nor was the great- 
ness of his army all that Xerxes could reckon upon in cal-. 
culating his chances of success against Greece. A large 
part of the European country he was about to traverse 
already owned his authority. The parts of Thrace and 
Makedonia which bordered on the sea had submitted 
to Darius; and the suppression of the Ionian revolt had 

1 Herodotos reckons the whole number of land and sea forces 


at 2,317,610, without counting servants, or the crews of provision- 
Ships. 
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placed the Islands of the Aegean north of Krete in the 
power of Persia, even including the Cyclades with the 
exception of some few south of Delos. And in Greece 
itself nearly all states north of Attica from policy or 
fear medised. The powerful family of the Aleuadae of 
Larissa had even invited the invasion, and though their . 
action was not universally approved in Thessaly, the 
loyal party of Thessalians were too feeble to resist [7, 
130, 172; 9, 1]. The Phokians were divided, but only 
a section of them ventured to offer a fitful resistance 
from their hiding-places on Parnassos [8, 32; 9, 17—8]; 
in Boeotia an overwhelming majority of states medised, 
only Plataea standing fast to its loyalty to Athens, while 
the Thespians abandoned their town and sought refuge 
in the Peloponnese. It was clear therefore that it was 
from Attica, and the states south of Attica, that resist- 
ance must come if it came at all. But even in the 
Peloponnese itself the important district of Argolis, with 
the insignificant exceptions of Mycenae and Tiryns, was 
ready, in their hatred of Sparta, to welcome the Barbarian 
[7, 150—2]. Still the greater part of the Peloponnese 
was loyal, and preparations were being made in Southern 
Greece to meet the storm. 

The first news of the impending invasion is said to 
have been conveyed to Sparta by the exiled 
Demaratus, who was living at the Persian 
court [7, 239]. The great army was in winter quarters 
at Sardis and its neighbourhood when the first step 
was taken by a Congress of representatives from various 
loyal States meeting on the Isthmos of Corinth [7, 145]. 
This Congress seems to have met late in the year 481, 
and, while sending spies to Sardis to learn the truth 
about the vast preparations which the King Was te- 

bz 
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ported to be making, sent at the same time envoys to 
various distant states calling upon them to aid the cause 
of Hellenic liberty. 

The spies sent to Sardis were captured, but by the 
king’s order were shown all the preparations of his camp, 
and allowed to return home in hopes that their report 
might deter the Greeks from venturing upon further 
_resistance [7, 146]. 

Nor did the envoys sent to Greek states meet with 
success. The Argives absolutely refused all help, on 
the ground that the envoys did not bring authority 
to conclude a 30 years’ peace between them and the 
Lacedaemonians, nor were able to admit their claim 
to a joint command: though the real reason seems to 
have been that they had already made terms with Persia 
[7, 148—152]. The tyrant Gelo of Syracuse also re- 
fused aid on the pretext of the rejection of his claim to 
command by sea or land; really perhaps because he 
was himself threatened with an invasion from Carthage 
(7, 157—165]. The Kretans referred the matter to 
Delphi. But the Oracle was temporizing’ and gave an 
unfavourable reply, and they therefore declined to join 
in resistance [7, 169]. The Korkyreans indeed promised 
help and actually manned 60 triremes. But this squadron 
had secret orders to linger round the west and south of 
the Peloponnese, and wait to see which side would win; 
conduct which they afterwards tried to cover by alleging 
contrary winds as the cause of their absence from Salamis 


[7, 169]’. 


1 See note on p. 21, 1. 19. 

2 The selfish policy of the Korkyreans seems to have been 
characteristic. See Thucyd. 1, 31, 2 oddevds ‘ENAjvwv Evorovde: cp. 
c. 32 ibid. — “se 2 | a 
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The envoys therefore had met with nothing but cold- 
ness and rebuffs. The best report was brought by 
those sent to Thessaly. They brought word that the 
Thessalians had promised to help in guarding the defile 
of Tempe, between Olympus and Ossa [7, 175]. A 
certain number of ships were accordingly 
sent to Halos, where 10,000 soldiers were 
landed and proceeded on foot to Tempe; the Athenian 
contingent being under the command of Themistokles’. 
But they remained there only a few days. Alexander of 
Makedonia warned them that the pass was too wide to 
be defended against the superior numbers of the enemy. 
This warning, backed by the knowledge that the pass 
of Tempe was not the only one into Thessaly, induced 
this force to withdraw to their ships and return home 
(7, 172—4]. This abortive expedition took place early 
in the spring of 480 B.c. just when the royal army was 
in the act of crossing the Hellespont. 

The upshot of these transactions was that, Thessaly 
_being definitely abandoned, the Thessalians were com- 
pelled to submit unconditionally to the Persians as well 
as much of the country south of Thessaly: and that 
it became necessary for the Congress of the Isthmos 
to reconsider their plan of campaign. 

The Congress now decided on sending troops to 
guard the pass of Thermopylae, between Mount Oeta 
and the sea, both as being narrow enough to be de- 
fended, and as being a single one, for they knew nothing 
of the path which was afterwards treacherously pointed 
out to the Persians. At the same time messages were 
sent to the various states that could provide ships to 
muster them at Pég6n the harbour of Troezen [8, 42], for 

1 Plutarch, Them. 7. . 
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the purpose of proceeding to Artemisium, that the in- 
vaders might be met by sea and land at places nearly 
opposite each other. 

But these arrangements seem to have taken a con- 
siderable time. For it was not until news came that 

Sune—Fuly, erxes was in Pieria, the southern district 

B.c. 480. = of Makedonia, that the leaders assembled 
in the Isthmos hurried off to their respective posts at 
Thermopylae and Artemisium [7, 177]. 

The Spartans had taken the initiative in sending to 
Thermopylae a small force of 300 citizens with their 
helots under the king Leonidas, that the allies might be 
encouraged to do the same; and eventually there were 
mustered under his command 2700 men from various 
cities in the Peloponnese, with 400 from Thebes, 700 
from Thespiae, and about 1500 Phokians and Opuntian 
Lokrians. The Spartans looked upon this force as a 
mere advanced guard. They were kept at home by the 
approach. of the festival of the Karneia, which hardly 
any extremity of danger would induce them to neglect. 
They expected that Leonidas would be able to hold 
the pass long enough to enable the main army to come 
to his support [7, 206]. 

The Athenians were not represented in this army. 
Their whole energies and all their available men were 
devoted to strengthening the fleet, to which they con- 
tributed almost as many vessels as all other states put 
together. 

Meanwhile the two armies of the Persian host were 
steadily approaching. Starting from Therma (Thessa- 
lonika) eleven days in advance of the navy the land 
forces made their way unopposed through Thessaly and 
Phthiotis (Achaia). ‘They kept the road by the sea coast 
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in order to pass most easily the range of Orthrys, and 
descended into Malis. There the chain of Oeta runs 
close down to the sea, leaving what was then an ex- 
tremely narrow passage, but which now presents quite a 
different appearance. The sea has receded, and the 
Spercheios has brought down so much alluvial deposit 
that its course is changed, and a broad piece of marshy 
land covered with rice fields stretches between the 
mountains and the sea. 7 

The pass at that time began after crossing from the 
north the mountain stream Asopos; and its narrowest 
point was a little further south still, where a small tribu- 
tary of the Asopos, the Phoenix, flowed down from the 
hills. Behind this pass, ‘where there is only a narrow 
causeway wide enough for a single carriage’, there was a 
plain 12 miles long ending in the hot springs and the 
village round them, and containing another village called 
Anthela. At either end of this the two armies were 
stationed [7, zo0o—1], while between them was the wall 

built by the Phokians as a protection against their Thes- 
 salian enemies [7, 176]. 

Xerxes could not believe that such a puny force 
would venture to withstand his ‘grand army’. But 
finding that there were no signs of giving ‘in on the part 
of the Greeks, after waiting four days, on the scieayigsks 
fifth he sent some Medes and Kissians to tng at Thermo- 
clear the way. They were beaten back as 
with considerable loss, and even the Persian ‘Immortals’ 
fared no better. 

Similar attempts next day met with no better success. 
The narrowness of the ground made large 
numbers a disadvantage rather than an aid, 
and the Greeks were armed with longer speats Than Thent 


and day. 
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enemies, and with heavy serviceable shields, which herc, 
as afterwards at Plataea, gave them a vast superiority in 
a charge and at close quarters [7, 212]. 

But in the evening of that day a Malian named 
Ephialtes demanded an audience of the king; and being 
admitted offered to discover a pathway over the height 
called Kallidromos, which would conduct troops to the 
rear of the Greeks. Xerxes, who had watched the failure of 
his troops with every sign of violent emotion and anxiety, 
gladly accepted the proposal. At nightfall, just as the 
watchfires were being lit, 10,000 of the Immortals led by 
Hydarnes started under the guidance of Ephialtes to cross 
this height. By day break they were approaching the 
summit. Just below the crest 1000 Phokians had been 
stationed to guard against the possibility of this danger’. 
The hill was thickly covered with oak forest, and no 
sight of the coming enemy was possible even in the 
moonlight. But through the clear morning 
air the sound of their trampling through the 
brushwood was carried to the ears of the .Phokian 
thousand. Yet their warning was brief: the Persians 
seemed to start suddenly into view, surprised no less 
than themselves to see a body of men hastily getting 
under arms where they had expected a bare mountain 
top. They fancied that they were the dreaded Spartans. 
who had beaten them the day before: but reassured 
by Ephialtes, who told them the truth, they began 
pouring in volleys of arrows. The Phokians did not 
hold their ground, but fled hastily to the crest of the 
hill and there drew up. The Persians did not continue 


37a day. 


1 Her. 7,217. For the existence of this path was well known 
in the Greek camp, although it had been unknown to the Congress, 
see 7, 175. 
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the attack, but following the path that wound round 
the slope avoided the hill top, and descended with all 
speed on the other side. 

News had come early to the Greeks below at Ther- 
_ mopylae that they were betrayed. The sacrifices were 
unfavourable, and deserters came in bringing the in- 
telligence ; and these were soon followed by their own 
scouts, running down the hill with the fatal news. The 
allies immediately decided to depart, or as some said 
were dismissed by Leonidas that no more Hellenic lives 
should be lost. For him and his 300 the idea of retreat 
was intolerable. It was the duty of a Spartan to die at 
his post if necessary; it was an undying disgrace to quit 
it. With him the Thebans and Thespians alone re- 
mained; but with very different sentiments. The 
Thespians like the Spartans preferred death to deserting 
the post of danger: the Thebans, whose state was known 
to be medising, were retained by: Leonidas as hostages, 
and took the first opportunity offered them in the battle 

of consummating the treason of their government. 

At sunrise Xerxes poured libations to his god; and 
about 10 in the morning started once more for the pass. 
The Spartans, knowing themselves to be surrounded, 
were now grown desperate. They quitted the shelter of 
the Phokian wall and advanced into the wider part of the 
pass. A determined hand to hand fight followed: two 
of the king’s half-brothers fell, many of the Persians were 
thrust into the sea, while many more were trodden to 
death by the feet of their own men. Presently Leonidas 
fell, and an obstinate battle raged round his corpse. But 
while engaged in this fierce struggle the Spartans found 
that the ‘Immortals’ who had been led over the hill were 
on their rear. They made one more desperate charge’, 
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forced their way back to the Phokian wall, and thence to 
a piece of elevated ground; and there for some time 
maintained a gallant defence, with swords and hands 
and even teeth; till, completely surrounded, they were 
overwhelmed with missiles and perished to a man’ [7, . 
223—5]. 

Such was the famous battle of Thermopylae. Its 
result was to leave the way clear to Xerxes to advance 
on Attica, the chief object of his expedition. The whole 
army therefore moved forward to Panopeis on the frontier 
of Boeotia, and there divided into two columns; the one 
with the king continuing its advance steadily towards 
Athens,—the other taking guides marched towards Delphi 
wasting the.country as they went. The fortunes of the 
first column are recounted in cc. 51—55 of the text as 
far as their seizure of Athens, and capture of the Acro- 
polis; while the proceedings of the column which was 
sent against Delphi are described in cc. 34—39. 

The battle of Thermopylae was almost simultaneous 
with the three days’ sea-fighting at Artemisium ; and the 
proceedings of the Navy occupy the rest of the chapters 
of this book of Herodotos. 

About the same time as Leonidas had started for 
Thermopylae, such of the ships as were ready pro- 
ceeded to Artemisium, the rest being told to come to 
P6g6n as soon as possible, and thence to join the main 
fleet wherever it might be [c. 42]. In the earlier chap- 
ters the doings of this fleet are detailed; their retreat to 
Chalkis; their return to Artemisium; their three days’ 
skirmishing fight with the Persian fleet; and their back- 


1 Only one man—Aristodemus—survived, who was not actually 
engaged. But his life was made such a burden to him that he 
courted and found death next year at Plataea, 9, 71. 
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ward movement on hearing of the disaster at Therraopylae 
[cc. 4—20]. Then comes the history of the bay of Salamis, 
and the divisions in the counsels of the fleet as to whether 
it were better to fight there or nearer the Isthmos where 
the army was mustering ; the trick of Themistokles; and 
the final struggle and victory [cc. 40—g0]. 

Though the combined fleet was commanded by the 
Spartan Eurybiades, yet it cannot be too clearly under- 
stood that Athens was the life and soul of this patriotic 
effort. Of the 268 ships which were serving at Arte- 
misium Athens supplied and manned 127, and lent 20 
to the Chalkidians; and when the fleet was subse- 
quently reinforced in the bay of Salamis by ships from 
other states, this proportion was still maintained; 
Athens supplying 180 triremes out of a total of 378. 
And besides this: superiority in numbers, it was the 
Athenian Themistokles who more than any other com- 
mander held the allies together, and by every means, 
persuasion, bribery, and threats, induced them to present 
a united front to the enemy. 

The story of the decisive battle of Salamis is tolerably 
clear in Herodotos; but we have the good fortune to 
possess also the statement of an eye-witness, one actually 
engaged in the battle. And though this narrative is 
thrown into a poetical form, there seems every reason 
to suppose that it is meant to be a true and accurate 
account. The poet Aeschylos has put into the mouth 
of a messenger to Queen Atossa a detailed description 
of the battle, and though that description tallies gener- 
ally with the account of Herodotos there are two points 
in which there is some difficulty in reconciling the two. 

1. The first as might be expected is a question of 


1 Or 366. See-notes on c. 4d. 
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numbers. Herodotos (8, 48) reckons the numbers of 
the Greek triremes at 378: Aeschylos (Pers. 340—2) 
at 310. The difference may be accounted for I think 
by supposing Aeschylos to be speaking of the number 
of the ships actually engaged, while Herodotos takes 
the tale of ships originally supplied, which each state 
would afterwards take care to have set down as their 
contribution. It seems probable however that some 
managed to get away when the alarm caused by the 
capture of Athens first fell upon the fleet (8, 56); and 
we are told that the 40 Corinthian ships did in point 
of fact avoid engaging (8, 94). Thucydides represents 
the Athenian envoy in B.C. 432 as reckoning the number 
of the united fleet to be 400 [1, 74, 1]: but the orator 
is evidently speaking in round numbers, and is more 
intent on emphasizing the proportion which the Athe- 
nian ships bore to the whole than on accuracy of totals. 
Still wider differences are to be found in later writers. 
Ktesias, a contemporary of Xenophon, stated the number 
as 7oo [Photios 72]; but his whole account of the 
campaign is so confused that not much weight is to 
be attached to his authority. Demosthenes [de Coron. 
306] states the number as 300, in which he is nearly 
in agreement with Aeschylos. But the same criticism 
applies to him as to the speech in Thucydides. He 
is speaking in round numbers, and intent chiefly on 
showing that the Athenians contributed about two- 
thirds of the whole. I believe, then, that Herodotos 
gives the official list of ships supplied, Aeschylos the 
actual numbers engaged. 

2. The second point in which there is some difficulty 
is connected with the movements of the Persian fleet 
the night before the battle. Inc. 76 Herodotos says 
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that when the king had received as in good faith the 
Message sent him by Themistokles three steps were 
taken in consequence. /%rst, Psyttaleia was occupied; 
secondly, at midnight the right (or westernmost) wing 
was moved forward ‘close to Salamis by way of sur- 
rounding [the enemy]’; ¢hirdly, the left wing which lay 
off Keos and Kynosura’ filled all the strait. between 
Salamis and Munychia. It is the second of these move- 
ments that seems inadequately described by Herodotos. 
Aéschylos says distinctly that the Persian fleet was 
divided into three, and that one of these divisions was 
sent round Salamis*; and Diodoros (11, 17) says that 
it was the Egyptians who were sent ‘to barricade the 
strait between Salamis and the Megarid’. Rawlinson 
suggests that the second movement was not round 


1 As to the position of these places see Historical and Geogr. 
Index. The three views regarding them are (1) Blakesley’s, who re- 
gards them as indicating the Kynosura near Marathon and the Island 
of Keos. The objection is that this extension of the Persian line is 
much too great, and the time assigned for such a movement (in that 
case) much too short. (2) S¢ei’s, who thinks these two names refer 
to the same tongue of land on the S. of Salamis, one of them being 
the ordinary, the other the less known name. See note on the 
passage. The objection to this is that the geography is entirely 
conjectural: while on the other hand its advantage is that it suits 
the words of Herod. better than any other, ‘the ships round K. and 
K. put to sea and occupied all the strait up to Munychia’ seems 
to imply that Herod. is conceiving them as starting from Salamis. 
(3) Grote’s, who looks upon these names as belonging to two 
unknown spots on the coast of Attica. This involves geography 
equally conjectural as the last, and does not explain the movement 
so satisfactorily. 

2 Pers. 370 G\das 52 KiKdw vijcov Alayros wépit. Hence some 
would read in c. 76 Kkuxdoupevae whpr—E rhvy Zadrayiva instead of 
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Salamis, but close along its northern shore so as to pass 
the Greek fleet. The object of blocking up the strait 
between Salamis and Megara would: thus be equally 
secured. But I think the account of Aeschylos, as an 
eye-witness of the particular manner in which this object 
was secured, deserves the greater credence; and more- 
over, if the movement was as Rawlinson supposed, and 
as certainly seems deducible from Herodotos, on the 
inside between Salamis and Attica, the men of the Greek 
fleet would have seen it for themselves, and would not 
have required the information of the Tenian trierarch (c. 
82), nor would Aristeides have been an ‘eye-witness’ of 
the movement on his voyage from Aegina (c. 78—79). 
In order to enable the student to compare the two 

accounts, as well as to appreciate the feelings with which 
this great achievement was regarded, the following nearly 
literal translation of the speech of the Persian Messenger 
in the play of Aeschylos is appended’: 

Madan, the fountain-head of all our woe 

was, sure, some vengeful sprite or baleful god. 

Thus ’twas: to Xerxes from the Attic host 

a man of Hellas came with words like these: 

‘Soon as the shade of black-browed night shall fall 

‘the Greeks will stay no more: the rowers’ bench 

‘will they spring on, departing for dear life, 

‘one this way and one that, in secret flight’. 

So spake he: and my Lord knew not his guile, 

his true Greek guile, nor all the hate of heaven; 

but bade his captains straight obey this word: 

‘Soon as the sun has ceased with rays t’ illume 

‘the earth, and darkness holds the court of heaven, 

‘range ye my ships in triple line, and guard 

‘the straits and outlets of the running tides: 

‘others send circling round the isle of Ajax. 

‘Nay! if the Hellenes ’scape the woe of death 


‘your heads shall answer it: this is my doom’. 
Thus spake he with a heart bemused, and blind 


} Persae, 355—434- 
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to all the ill that fate and God had willed. 

So they, in no disorder, but with minds 
attuned to discipline, begat them straight 
to their poor meal; and every sailor looped 
his oar upon the thole, and made all well. 
But when the light o’ the sun had paled and gone 
and night was drawing on, each man of them 
that plied an oar betook him to his ship, 
and every captain of the arméd host: 
warship to warship passed a word of cheer: 
and on they float each keeping order due. 
So all night long the masters of the ships 
held all their folk to labour at the oar, 
thridding the narrow seas: and night waned fast, . 
yet never did the Hellenes strive to make 
a secret way of flight, or raise,a sail. 
But when the white car of the risen day 
held all the earth with the sweet rays of dawn, 
first rang there forth from the Hellenic host 
a loud clear note, like to some joyous hymn; 
and sharp and clear from rock and island came 
an answering echo. Cold on Persian hearts 
struck sudden fear: far other than we deemed 
the tale that psean told! Not as for flight 
this solemn strain issued from Grecian lips, 
but as of men with hearts of high resolve 
eager for battle. Then rang shrill and clear 
a clarion, filling all the bay with sound: 
and straight with even stroke of dashing oars, 
that fell responsive to the master’s voice, 
they smote the yielding bosom of the deep; 
and in brief space stood out before our eyes 
full plain to see. The right wing led the way 
in order fair; and following hard astern 
the whole long fleet streamed on, not silently, 
but with shouts manifold and plain to hear: 
‘Sons of the Greeks arise! your country free! 
‘free home, and wife, and child, and grandsires’ tombs, 
‘and all the seats loved of your fathers’ gods!’ 
Nor were we silent: Persian lips gave back 
challenge for challenge. And now the hour was come: 
and straightway ship on ship did dash 
its brazen beak: and first to strike a blow 
a Grecian ship brake all the forward gear 


- of a Phoenician bark: then in wild war 


ship fell on ship, or charging drave its prow 
right on a foe. At first the Persian line 

held out. and brake not: but whenas the host 
of myriad ships, cramped in the narrow bey, 
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crashed each on each, entangled in a maze, 

nor could yield mutual succour,—friend on friend 
struck with their brazen beaks, and oars 

were splintered in the rowers’ hands; and all 

the Grecian ships not letting slip the chance 
rowed round them, and charged: and many a hull 
keel uppermost went drifting: the wide sea 

was hidden with the wreckage and men’s limbs, 
and all the jutting headlands and the strands. 
Then every ship of ours as chance gave way 
sped off in flight disordered; and our foes 

like tunny-fishers speared the swimmers’ backs 
with splintered spars and oars: a dolorous cry 
filled all the reaches of the open sea; 

until the closing eye of black-browed night 
stayed that fell work. But the full tale of woes, 
if I should count them through ten livelong days, 
I could not reckon; for be sure of this, 

one day has never seen such hosts of slain. 


NOTE ON THE TEXT, c. 69 [p. 36, l. 17]. 


«plot. This is the reading of R. and most other MSS., but 
Stein with AB. reads avaxplor, quoting two passages of Plato [176 c, 
277 E] to prove the interpretation which he gives of the word,— 
‘remonstrance’ ‘contradiction’ (Zinrede, Widerspruch). But in both 
these passages the sense seems rather to be that of ‘questioning’, 
than of contradiction or debate: and so probably in Her. 3. 53, 
though there is there a variant vroxpiors. On the other hand else- 
where in “er. (5, 5; 7, 26) xplovs=‘quarrel’, ‘contention’, not as 
here, ‘expression of opinion’. And Stein may be right in supporting 
his meaning of avdxpeots by that of dvaxplyecOat in 9, 56. [The 
two words were sometimes confounded, see Lysias XXII. § 3, where 
plows =avaxptors in the legal sense.] 


HPOAOTOY OYPANIA. 


BOOK VIII. 


The States which contributed ships to the Greek ficet, under 
the command of the Spartan Eurybiades. 


I. O¢ &€ ‘EAAnvev és tov vautixoy otparov 
TayOévres joav olde’ "AOnvaios pév véas mwapexo- 
pevot Exatov Kad elxoot Kal éwra’ vio Sé aperis Te 
kat apoOvpins IWnrarasées, dmretpot THs vauTiKns 
dovtes, cuverAnpouy Toit "AOnvaioice Tas véas’ Ko- 
pivOcoe ¢ teccepaxovra véas trapeiyovto, Meyapées 
dé elxoot. Kal Xark«idées éerdnpovy elxoor ’AOn- 
vaiwy odt Tapexovtwy tas véas, Aiywhrat 6 oxTw- 
Kaidexa, Seuxvevio. dé Sumdexa, Aaxedatpovior &é 
déxa, Emidavpios 5¢ dxro, Eperptées Sé érra, Tpor- 
Cyviot Se aévre, Stupées $8 Sv0 nab Keios dvo te 
véas xal mevrnxovrépous dvo. Aoxpol d€ adu or 
’"Orrovytiot érreBonOeov Trevrnkovtépous EyovTes EmTa. 
II. "Hoav pev dv obtot of otpatevopevos én’ ’Apte- 
pictoy, eipnrar O€ pot Kal ws TO TAHOOS ExacToL TaY 
veav Twapeiyovto. apiOpos Sé Tav cvAEXOecéwy 
veov em "Aptepiovoy qv, wapeE TMV TevTNKOVTEpwD, 
Sinndorat rab EBSounKovta Kat pia, tov dé otpatn- 
yov Tov TO péytoTov Kpatos éyovta trapelyovTo 


5 


15 


Lwaptinrar EvpuBuadnv tov Evpunreibew. ot yap 20 


H. VIII. I 


2 HPOAOTOY II 


, > ] "4 a \ e , e , 
cuppayot ove Edacay, nv pn 6 Aaxwy nyepoveun, 
"AOnvaiotcs HpecOat nryeopévoist, GNAA AVoEW TO 
HédAov Exec Oat orpareupa. 

The unselfish patriotism of the Athenians. 
III. ’*Eyévero yap war’ apxas Noyos, wply 7 Kar 
5 és Quxerinv wéprrevy él cuppayinv, ws TO vavTiKoY 
9 , A v 9 , b] U \ 
AOnvaiowcs ypeov ein éritpatrewv. avtTtBavtwv oé 
TOY cuppaywv eixoy ot AOnvaior, péya TeTroinpEevot 
jeptcivat THv ‘EAXaba, Kal yvovres, eb oTATLAcOVCL 
mepl THS HryEe“ovins, WS arroNceTat 7 “EAXas, opba 
a , , \. t e ! 
10 voedYTES’ oTacts yap Eadudros troAéwou opodpove- 
OVTOS TOTOUT@ KaKLOY éoTl, ba@ TOAELOS ELpNYNS. 
€TLOTApEVOL GY AUTO TOUTO evK avTéTEeWoY, GAN 
> / ¢ U 3907 9 A e , 
elxov, méxpt Saou Kapta édéovTo avTay, ws duédeEav. 
as yap Siwodpevot Tov Ilépony rept rhs éxewvou 76n 
Ig TOY ayava erobvTo, tpodacw thy Tavoaview 
UBpiw mpoicyopevots atreihovTo THY HyEepwovinu ToUS 
AaxeSatpovious. adda Tada pev voreEpov éeyéveTo: 


The fieet arrives at Artemisium. Seeing the Perstan 
armament at Aphetae the Greeks are minded to retreat 
southwards, but the people of LEuboea induce The- 
mistocles by a bribe.to use his influence to keep them 
there. 

IV. Tore Sé obtot of nat dr ’Aptepictov ‘EXA7- 

YOV Air iKOpEVOL WS Eldov Véas Te TOAAAS KaTAYOeicas 

20és tas "Adgetas nal otpatifs aravta wAéa, ret 
avtoiot trapa Sokav ta mpnypata tav RBapBapov 
amréBawve 7 > avTol KateSoxeov, xaTappwdnoarTes 

Spnopov éRovAevovto amd tov ’Aptrepiciou ecw és 

thv ‘Erdrada. yvovtes 5€ cdheas of KuBoées taita 


VI OYPANIA 3 


A , 
Bovrevopévous édéovro EvpuBiadew mpocpeivat ypo- 
vov orjLyov, éoT av avTol-Téxva Te Kal TOS OlKETAS 
e , e 9 »” , \ 
uTexOéwvTat, ws 5é ovK éreOov, peraBayres tov 
"A@nvaiwy otparnyov welOoves Bepiotoxréa ert 
picO@ TpinkovTa TaNavtolel, em @ TE KaTapcivavTeEs 
\ a 9 , , ‘\ / € 
apo THs EvBoins toincovtar thy vavpayinv. V. “O 
A / 
5é Oepirroxréens rovs”EAAnvas emicyeiv wde Trovées’ 
EvpuBiady tovtwy tay ypnpatwv peradidot mrévTeE 
, e 9 e n a , e , e 
TaXavta ws map éwutod d7Oev Sidovs. ws S€ oF 
ovTOS averrétretato, "Adeimavtos yap 6 “Oxutov Ko- 
A A ‘ 
pwOiwy ortparnyos TaY NoTTaY joTralipe povvos, pa- 
pevos atroTA@cecOat Te amd Tov Aptemiciov Kal ov 
wapapevéew, mpos 8) TovTov ele 6 OewicroKréns 
9 , . ’ ’ , ee 4 ? / 3 / > 
erropocas’ “Ou au ye nuéas atroNeiess, ETE TOL eyW 
, , 
“ wélw Sapa Swow, 7) Bacireds dv tor 6 Mndwv trép- 
79 9 ’ \ , 99 T af A 
‘pee atroNTroVTL TOUS TULLAYXOUS. aidTa Te apa 
yyopeve Kal wépurres emt thv véa thv “AdetpavTou 
s a, , , oy \ ' L 
TaXayta apyupiou tpia. ovToi Te dy TravTes Sapo.ct 
avaTremretapévot Hoav, kat Toiar EvBoeiar éxexapioro, 
avTos te 6 @ewiotonrAéns exépdnve, édravOave Sé ra 
Nola Exwv, ANN Hriotéaro of peTaXaBovTes TOUTWY 
T a , b] A "AG bd r6 a a } al Xo 
ov xpnpatwv, éx Trav “AOnvewr éXOeiv eri TE Aoryo 
, A , 
TOUT@ TA YpnuaTa. 


The Persians send 200 ships round Euboea to entrap the 
Greek fleet. | 


VI. Otrw 67 Katépewav te ev ty EvBoin Kat 


5 


20 


, 
évaupaynoav. éyéveto 5é be erred te 57 és Tas 25 


"Agetas rept Seiknv mpwinv ywopuevnv dmixato ot 
BapBapo., wvOopevor péev Ett Kal mpotepov mepl To 
“Aptepiovov vavroyéew véas ‘EAXnvidas oAlyas, TOTE 


I—2 


4 " HPOAOTOY VI 


A > \ ar , a > , ” 
5é avrol iScvres, mpdOupot Hoav erixetpéety, eb Kos 
3 , 3 \ AN a 9 / , CY 
EXovev avtas. ék pev bn THS avtins WpoowAWweELY Ov 
, > , A 4 , PAN e 
ko ode éedoxee tavde civeccv, pn KwS LOovTEs ol 
“EdAnves TpoomAwovtas és puyny opunceav, pev- 
5 yovTds Te evdpdvn KatadkapBavn’ Kat Ewerrov 57)0ev 
éxpevEerOar, edee Sé pnde mupdhopov TO éxeivwv 
Aoyo éexpuyovta tepiyevécOar. VII. Ilpos raira 
ov tabe éunyavéovto’ TaY vedy atTracéwy aTroxpi- 
vavtes Sinxosias meptéreurrov éEwlev Yxiabov, os 
a N ? , e N A , , 
10 av py opbéwot vir0 TAY TroNELiov TeEpiTAWOVEAL 
EvBoway xara tre Kadnpéa nai Vepasoroy és tov 
9 , 
Kipitrov, a 8) aepiraBorev, of prev TavTn amiKo- 
pevo. kat dpakavtes avtTév Thy otricw dépovaoav 
end a \ 93 , b) ? , n 
odov, odets bé éemtomopevor €& évaytins. Tavta Bov- 
15 NevoapevoL aTréTELTOY TAY vewY Tas TayOeicas, av- 
A v4 A 
Tol ovK év vow éyovtes TavTnS THS NmEepNS Toict 
“EAAnos.értOnoecOar, ovdé mporepov 7 TO ovvOnud 
oft Guerre dhavnocecGar mapa tev TepiTAwWOVTWY 
ws yKovToY. Tatas péev On epléereutrov, TaV é 
20 AouTréwy vewy ev That Adetnat errovebvTo apsOpov. 


The Persian design, ts betrayed to the Greeks by the diver 
Skyllias of Skione. 


VIII. “Ev 8€ rovrm rd ypovy, ev te ovrot 
\ a a 
aptOuov érrovebvto Tay vedv (Rv yap év TO oTpato- 
/ , f nr , “A , 

wéd@ TOUTP UKVAXIns Xeiwvaios Stns tov ToTE 
avOpwrwy apiotos, os Kal év TH vaunylin TH Kata 
25 70 IIndtov yevopévy Troddad pev Ecwoe THY YpNnuaTwY 
totat Iléponot, mwodAa dé Kal avros qepieBdreTo), 

? ¢ / b , \ = w , 
ovTOS 6 ZKVAALns ev vow pev elye dpa Kal mpdTepov 
avroporncey és tos “EAAnvas, GAN ov ydp of 


Xx OYPANIA 5 


, € ’ oe ‘ \ n \ 9 a 
Taperve ws ToTe. OTew pev O1) TPOTw TO evOedrev 
4 
€Tt amrixeto és Tovs” EXAnvas, ovK exw eltrat atpexéws, 

/ 
Owupdtw Sé, ef Ta Neyopueva ears adnOéa. RéyeTat 
yap, ws €& "Aderéwy Sus és thy Oadaccav ov mpo- 
Tepov avéoye, Tp 1) amixeto émt Td "Aptepicroy, 
4 
oTadious padicTa Kn TovTOUS és OySwMxKoVTa bia TIS 
Oaracons SeFeAPav. Aéyeras pév vuv adr Wevdéeot 
” “A % A , \ \ , 9 
txeXa Tepl Tov avdpos TovTou, Ta Oé pete&éTEpa aAn- 
Oéa. wept pévtos rovTrov yvapn pot atrodedéyOw 

/ 9 , > \ \ 9 , e \ 
Troiwm piv amixécOat ext to ’Aptepiotov. as Se 
QTIKETO, aUTiKa éonunve ToioL oTpaTNyoloL THY TE 
vaunyinv ws yévotto, Kal Tas TepiTeudhOeioas TaV 
veov trept EvBocav. 


The Greeks resolve to remain at Artemisium during that 
day, and in the night to go southward to meet the 200 
Persian ships that were sailing round Euboea. 


IX. Todrto 8 dxovcavres of “EXAnves Aovyov 
adict avtoias edidocav, toddwy Sé Ney Pévtwv evixa 
THv nuépny exeivnv avtovd pelvavtas Te Kal avr bér- 
TAS, METETELTEY VUKTA peony TrapévTas TopeverOat 
Kab amavTay Tiiot TWepiTAWOVTHOL TOY vewV. péETA 
dé TODTO, ws ovdeis ods ErreTAWE, SeiAnv oiny ytvo- 
pévnv THs nuépns hurakartes avtoi éravétdwov ert 
tous BapPapous, atromrepay avtayv toijcacbat Bov- 
Aopevot THS TE pans Kal TOD StexTrAOOV. | 
First Day’s Fighting. Zhirty ships of the Persian fleet 

are captured, but nightfall finds the battle still undecided. 

X. ‘“Opéovres d€ ogheas of te dAXOL oTpaTidtat 
ot EiépEew xai of otpatnyol émimdwovtas vyuci 
oAlynoL, Tayyu ode pavinv éreveixavtes avnyov Kai 


20 


25 
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6 HPOAOTOY X 


9 ‘N , V4 / 9 , es 
avTol Tas véas, éAtricavTés ohEeas EVTTETEWS alpnoey, 

> ° ’ , A , ae , 
OiKOTa Kapta édXTricavTes. Tas péev ye TOV EXAnvov 
opéovres OALyas véas, Tas bé éwuTay 7AHOEL Te TOAKA- 
TAncias Kal duewvov WAwovcas, KaTappovncayres 


5 TavTa éxuKAXobvTO avToUS és pécov. GaooL pméev vuV 


trav “I@vwyv joav evvoot toto. “EXAnot, aéxovrés Te 
€OTPATELOVTO, TULOPHY TE ETOLEDVTO peyaANY, Opéov- 
TES Trepleyopeévous avTovs Kal émiaTapevot as ovdels 
avTav adrovootnce’ ovTw acbevéa odu épaiveto civas 


10 TA TOV “EAAHVOY pHypata. Scotce dé Kal ndopé- 


> u A 9 aA 6 > A 
VOITL NY TO YyLVOMEVOV, CutdAaY ErroLEDVTO, OKWS AUTOS 
4 a 4 b ‘) e . a A 

Exactos mpwros véa Attixkny édov Sapa mapa Baot- 
Aéos Aaprerar. "AOnvaiwy yap avtoics Aoyos iy 
TrElaTos ava Ta otpatomeda. XI. Toto. 8 “EX- 


e 3 s Aa A > / a , 
15 Ano ws €onunve, TH@Ta Lev avTiTpwpot Tolar BapBa- 


potas yevdpevot és TO pécov Tus Mpuuvas auVHyayov, 
Sevtepa O€ onunvavtos Epyou elyovto, év odA’yw tep 
aTroNaupbévres Kal Kata otopa. évOadta tTpinKxovTa 
véas aipéovor tav BapRBdpwyv xal tov I'dpyou tod 


20 jaArapiviwy Bactréos aderAhedv Pirdova Tov Xépcros, 


Aoyimov €ovra év TH otpatoTédw avdpa. mparos dé 
“EAAnvov véa TaY Todeuiov elre avnp “AOnvaios 
Avxoundns Aicypaiov, cal To dpiotniov édaBe ovTos. 
Tous & év TH vavpayin tavTy éreparxéws aywvito- 


25 pévous VE érreAOovaa SiédXvoe. of pev dn“ EXAnves 


éml To "Aprepiovoy atrérAwor, of Se BapBapor és Tas 
"Ageras, moAXov wapa Sokay aywvicapevor. ev 
TavTn TH vavpayin AvTidwpos Anpvios podvos TOV 
avy Bactréi “EXAnvov éovtwy avtoporéet és Tovs 


30° EXAnvas, al ot ’AOnvaior Sta todTo TO Epyov Eocav 


auT@ ya@pov év Zarapivi. 


XIII ‘“OYPANIA 7 


In the night there is a violent storm of rain and thunder, 
which terrifies and distresses the Persian fleet at 
A phetae, 


XII. ‘Os 8& edhpdvn eyeyovec, Hv pv THS wpNS 
péaov Oépos, éyivero S¢ Bdwp te dmAerov Sia Tra- 
ons Ths vuKTos Kal oxdAnpal Bpovral amo rod 
TIndlou: of Sé vexpol cal ta vaunya éEedhopéovto 
és tas “Aderas, cal mepi te Tas mpwpas TOY 5 
vedy eidéovro Kal érapacoov Tovs Tapaovs TOY KW- 
mwéwy. al & oTpati@rat of TavTn axovovTes TadTA 
és hoBov xatiotéato, édrilovres wayyy atroréec Oat 
és ola Kaka hKov' mplv yap 7 Kal avarrveicai odeas 
éx Te THS vaunyins Kab TOU YEeLtpavos TOD ryevopéevov 10 
cata IIndwov, vréXaBe vavpayin captepn, éx dé THs 
vavpaxins duBpos te AaBpos Kal pevpata ioyupa és 
Oaraccar opynpéva Bpovrai Te oxAnpai. 


and entirely destroys the detachment which was satling 
round Euboea, driving the ships upon ‘The Hollows. . 


XIII. Kat rovrocs pév rtovavrn we éyivero, 
Toto dé TayOeior avTay TepiTAWELY EXBotay 4 avTn 15 
wep €ovca vvE TrodAov Hy Ett aypiwrTépn, TOTOUT® 
dow ev merayei hepopévoroe errémimte, Kal TO TéXOS 
age éyéveto dyapu’ ws yap 8) mNwovEL avToiaL yeI- 
pov re nal TO vowp érreyiveto goto. Kata Ta Koiia 
THs EvBoins, pepopevoe TO wrvevpate Kal ovK EidoreEs 20 
Th édpépovto, é&émimrov mpos Tas wétpas. é7rotéeTo 
Te jTav vo Tov Geod, dxws av éEvcwbein TO ‘EXAD- 
yux@ TO Tlepatxov pndé woAA@ aréov ein. Odros 
pév vuv trept ta Koira tis EvBoins dvepOeipovto. 


8 HPOAOTOY XIV 


Second Day. Zhe Persians at Aphetae after their 
terrible night attempt no movement. The Greeks are 
reinforced by 53 Athenian ships, and attack and 
destroy some Kilikian vessels, | 
XIV. Ot && év “Adernjot BapBapot, ds odu 

dopévotot npépn émérXaprve, atpéwas te elyov Tas 

véas, Kal obs amexpaTO KaK@s TpHacover Hovyinv 
ayew év TS TapeovTL. Toto dé”°EXAnoe éreBonOeov 
5 vées Tpeis Kal mevtnxovta “Artixai. adtai te 87 
adeas érréppwocay amixopevat, Kal Gpa ayyerin ér- 

Joitca ws tav BapBapov ot qwepitAdovTes THY Ev- 

Bo.av travtes einoav StepOappévoe vir0 Tod yevopévov 

xet“avos. purakavtes &n thy adtny Opnv mAGoVTES 

to érémecov vnvol Kirloonot, travras 8¢ Siadpbeipartes, 
ws evppovn eyéveto, arrémAwov oTriaw él TO "ApTe- 
piccov. ? 


Third Day (che day of the fall of Leonidas at Ther- 
mopylae). The Persians advance with their ships 
arranged in a crescent, far outnumbering the Greeks. 
There ts severe fighting, and the Greeks suffer heavily, 
but the losses of the Persians are still greater. 


XV. Tpitn 8 npépn Sewvov te trotnoapevot oi 
otpatnyol tév BapBdapwy véas ovtw odt orLyas 
15 AupaiverOar nal ro amd Eépkew Setpaivovres ovK 
avéyeway Ett Tovs “EAAnvas payns apfat, addr 
TAPAKENEVTAPEVOL KATA pécov Huépns aviyyov Tas 
véas. ouvérimte O€ WoTe Tat avTHoL nuépnot Tas 
vavpayias yiverOat Tavtas Kal Tas melopayias Tas 
20 €v @epporruAnat. jv S& was 6 ayadv toto. Kata 
Oaraccav mepi tod. Kuvpisov, domep toice audi 


XVII. OYPANIA 9 


Aewvidny tov éoBornv dvdaccev. of péev 81) Ta- 
pexeXevorvto Skws pn Tapnoovar és THY “EAXNaSa TOvs 
BapBapous, ot § dxws to ‘EXAnviKov otpatevpa d1a- 
‘pOcipaytes Tod mopou Kpatnocovor. XVI. ‘Os 88 
U e , 3 / Ce bd / 
rakapevot ot Rép£ew érrémAwor, ot "EXAnves atpéuas 
4 a 9% / e , 
elyov mpos Te Aptepicip. of S¢ BapBapou pnvo- 
evdes qoijcavTes TOV vEeaY eKUKALOVYTO, WS TrEptAa- 
9 , 3 wn em > feoia , 
Bovey avrovs. évOcirev of "EXXnves erravétrAwor Te 
Kal cuvépiayov. ev TavTn TH vavpayin TapaTAHo LoL 
aAAnAoLoL éyévovTo. 6 yap Répkew otpatos vie 
peyabeos te Kal wAnOeos autos Um’ éwuTod EmuTTe, 
Tapaccopévwv Te TOY vedy Kal TepLTTITTOVCEWY 
bs] , ef , 9 a b 9 
Wepl AAANAAS* eouws pevTOL ayTEetye Kal ovK Elke 
Sewov yap yphpa éerovebytTo vid vedv orjLywr és 
duynv tpamecOa. awodral pev 67) tTav ‘EAAnvev 
vées StepOeipovro, modrol Sé avdpes, worAA@ SO Ere 
aredves vées Te TOV BapPapwy Kal dvdpes. Otto 
S¢ aywvifopevor Siéotnoay yopis éxaTepor. 


The best in the fight. 
XVII. °Ev tadbry tH vaupayin Aiyvarrios pev 


5 


Io 


3. € 
Tav Eépkew otpatiwréwy npiotevoav, of dAXa TE 20 


épya peyara amedéEavto kal véas avtoiot avdpace 
elAov ‘EXAnvidas mévte. tov & “EXAnvov xara 
TavTny Thy npépny npiotevoav "AOnvaiot, cat ’AOn- 
vaiwv Knrewvins 6 ’AdxuBtadew, ds Sarravnv oixniqy 


Tapeyouevos éatpateveto avdpact te Sinxociows Kal 2¢ 


oixnin vni. 
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The Greeks decide to retreat. Themistocles ts the leading 
spirit. They first slaughter as much of the Euboean 
cattle as they can to prevent the enemy getting them. 


XVIII. ‘Os 8é Scéorncay dopevor éExatepor, és 
Oppov nireiyovTo. ot dé°EXAnves ws StaxpiOevtes éx 
THS vavpayins amndr\rXNaXxOncar, TOY pev vexpov Kal 
TOY vaunyiov érexpateov, Tenyéws Sé weplepOévTes 

5 cal ovK Aetota AOnvaiot, Tay ai npiceat TOY vEedy 
, 9 \ \ 9 , 4 >] A 
TEeTpWpEevat Haav, Spnapov dn éBovAevovTo écw es THY 
‘EAAada. XIX. Now 8 AaBov 6 Gemicroxréns, ws 
ei amoppayein amo tot BapBapov to re “Iwyxdy 
a A \ / ” a a a 
@irov xat To Kapixor, olot re einoav ay Tav Nowraw 
10 KatUTepOe yevér Oat, éXavvovTwv Tav EvBoéwy mpo- 
b \ , / / \ 
Bara ért thv Oaraccay, Tavtn avAdéEas TOUS aTpa- 
” , e / 4 \ A 
Tyyovs Ereyée ode, Ws Soxéoe Exe Twa Tadapyny, TH 
érrifo. tay Bacidéos auppaywv amoatncew Tovs 
apiorous. tadta pév vuv és TocovTO Tapeyupvon, 
15 emt O€ TOlaL KaTHKOVOL TPNypact TAabE TroLNTéa Elvai 
ot éXeye: TOY Te mpoBatwyv Tav EvGoixwy doa Tis 
€Oérot xataOvew (xpécocov yap elvat THY oTpatinv 
Eyewy 7 TOUS ToAEplous) Tapaiveé Te TpoElTreiy ToLct 
éwuTay éxagtous Tip avaxaiew: Kopsdys Sé mépu TH 
20 WpPHV aUT@ peANcE Bote dawéas amixéaOar és THY 
‘FAAaba. tavta Ypecé ode trove Kal avtixa trip 
, 
avakavoapevot éTpaTrovTo TpOSs Ta TpoRara. 


A neglected Oracle. 


XX. Of yap EvBoces trapaypnoapevor tov Ba- 
Kudos ypnopov ws oudeéy AéyovTa, odTe TL eEeKopi- 
25 cavTo ovdey ovTe TpoecdtavTo ws Trapecopévou odt 
ToNemov, TEepiTETéa TE ETTOLnTAaYTO Chiat avToOioL Ta 


XXII “OYPANIA Il 


mpnypata. Baxids yap woe éyet mepl tovTwv 6 
NENT LOS" 
Dpateo, BapBapodwvos dtav Cuyov eis Gda Barry 
BuBXwvov, EvBoins améye trodvpnxasas alyas. 
TovTotot 5é ovdev ToloL Erect YpNoapéevolat Ev TOIL 5 
ToTe Wapeovat te Kal mpocdokipotoce KaKotoL TapHy 
opt cupdopy ypacbat mpos Ta péytota. 


In the evening a scout arrives with news of the disaster 


at Thermopylae. The Greek fleet accordingly start on 
their retreat. 


XXI. Od pév 89 trabta Erpnocoy, mapny &é 6 éx« 
a U 9 \ \ > % 9 , 
Tpnxivos KaTacKoTros. nv pev yap émr ’Aptepicio 
, 4 > AY a 4 
xatacKotros Todvas, yévos "Avtixupeds, T@ TpogeTeE- 10 
TAaKTO, Kal elye ToOtov KaTHpeEs ETOIpor, Ef TradnoELE 
N a / 
O VAUTLKOS OTpAaTOS, onpaivey Toior év MeppomvaAnet 
A val 3 / 

éodau ws 8 avtas nv ‘ABpaviyos 6 Avaoudéos ’AOn- 
vaios Kat Tapa Aewvidn éroipos toict em’ ’Apteuicio 
7 A > LA 4 wv , 
€ovat ayyedXNeEL TPinKovTEepw, NY TL KaTaXapBavy 15 

( \ 
vewtepov Tov wefov. ovtos dv o ‘ABpwvuyos amuxc- 

, > 2 \ ’ \ , 
pevos ot eonpawve Ta yeyovota rept Aewvidny kal 
Tov oTpaTov avTov. ot bé ws érvOovTo TadTa, ovKéte 
és avaBoXas érotebvto Thy atroxyepnoty, éxopifovrTo 
dé ws Exactot éraxOnoayv, KopivOcot mpatot, vatatot 20 
dé "AOnvaior. 


The plan of Themistocles for detaching the Ionian allies 
JSrom Xerxes. 


XXII. "AOnvaiwy Sé véas tas dpiota WAwovaas 
émireEapevos Qepioroxréns erropevetro trepl Ta TToTL- 
pa Udara, evtdpvwv év Toiot AiOoror ypappata, Ta 
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“Iwves émenOovtes TH vaoTepain npépyn em TO ’Apte- 
pictoy éredéEavto. ta Sé ypappata tabde éderye- 
““Avdpes “Ives, ov moréete Sixasa em tovs marépas 
“otparevopevot kal Thy “EAXada KatadovAovpevot. 
5 “GANG padtoTa pev pos nuewv yiverOe ei Se vyiv 
“éotl rodTo py Suvarov trotnoas, vpeis bé Ere Kal vov 
“ex Tov pécou nuty EecOe cab avrol, cal ray Kapov 
“ Séea0e Ta ava vpiv Trovéey ef Se pndérepov ToVT@Y 
“olov re yiverOat, GAN vm avayxKains pélovos Karté- 
10 “ fevyOe 7) Wate anictacbat, vpecis ye ev TH Epyy, 
“éreay ocuppioyopev, Oedoxaxéere, pepynpévot Ort 
“am new yeyovate kal ote apynOev 7 ExOpn apos 
“ov BapBapov am vpéwy npuiv yéyove.” OcpirroxrA€ns 
dé tavra éypawe, Soxéewv. éuol, ém’ audorepa voéwr, 
15 iva » AaOovTa Ta ypaupata Bactréa “lwvas roiunoy 
petaBanreiv Kal yevéoOas mrpos EwuTav, 7 emrel TE aveE- 
veryOn cat SiaBrnOn mpos Eéptea, amiotous tromoy 
Tovs “lwvas kal TaY vavpayléwy avToUs aTrooyn. 


Fourth Day. ext morning the Persians are informed 
of the retreat of the Greeks, and follow them as far 
as Histiaea, starting at noon. 


XXIII. Qeworoxréns pév radra évéypawe, rotet 
20 5¢ BapBapo.ct avrixa peta Taira TAoiw HAGE avnp 
e \ 3 , \ \ \ 9 93 9 
Iorvavevs ayyéAAwy tov Spnopoy tov aw ‘Apte- 
, “A e , e 3 e 9 3 , b) A 
puctov tov “EAXAnvev. ot & vm amiotins Tov péy 
ayyédnovta elyov év duraxy, véas 6€ Tayéas arré- 
oTELNaY TpoKaTOWopEevas. atrayyeiAavTov Oé TOVTMY 
(25 TA HY, OUTO Sn Apa nArAiw cKidvapév Taca 7 OTPATLD 
ErAwe adyns emi to Aptepiorov. emriayovres 58 év 
TOUT@ TH YOpH péxpt pécou Nuépys, TO ard TOUTOV 
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érdwov és ‘lotiainv. ammuxopevot 66 THv ToL éoxyov 
Tov ‘Iotiatéwv, cat THs "EXXorTIins potpns, yhs 5é THs 
‘Iorvaintiéos tas twapaGaraccias Kdbpas macas éré- 
Spapov. 


At Histiaca the men of the Persian fleet are invited by 
Xerxes to cross to the mainland to view the slaughtered 
Greeks at Thermopylae. Xerxes contrives to conceal 
the amount of his own loss. 


XXIV. *"EvOaira 8 tovtwv éovrwv Bépens érot- 
pacapevos Ta Tepl Tovs vexpods Emepte és TOV vav- 
TLKOV OTPATOV KNpUKAa* TrpoEToLacaTo Se TAabe* daOL 
TOD OTPATOU TOU EwUTO Hoay vexpol év MeppoTrvAnCt 

yoay S€ Kal dv ades), U 5 
(joav Sé nal Svo0 pupiadces), UroAuTropeEvos TOUTOY Os 
NtAious, TOUS AoLTro’s Tadppouvs dpukapevos EOae, 
guArNaba te ériBarav Kab ynv érapnoapevos, iva 
pn odGcincay vie Tod vavTiKoD otpatov. as Sé 

/ ? \ e ) e A , , 
5éBn és thv ‘Iottainv 6 Knpv—, ovAXOYOY Toinoa- 
Heévos TavTos TOU aoTparomrédou Ereye Taber ““Avdpes 
“cuppayot, Bacireds RépEns t@ Bovropévw vpéwv 
“qapadvbot éxAurovta thy taki Kal éXOovta Onn- 
“cacbat, dxws payeTat mpos Tovs avonTovs TaV 
“ , “4 Nv ‘ t , e 

avOporrwy, ot iAmicav Thy Baciéos Svvapty Uirep- 
“ Baréeo Oar.” XXV. Tadra érrayyeirapévov, peta 
TavTa ovdey éyiveto TACiwY oTraVLeTEpoY. oUTw 
moAAol 7OeAov OnncacOar. StatrepawwOévtes 88 €On- 
edvro SteEvovtes Tods vexpovs aves 5é nriaTéaTo 
TOUS KeLlpévous elvas wavtas Aaxedaipoviovs kal 
, e hf \ 0 9 \ 3Q9 
@comiéas, opéovtes Kal Tors eiAwtas. ov péev ovd 


oA 


éravOave tovs StaBeBnxotas BépEns radta mpntas 25 


\ \ \ \ e A A \ \ 
mepl TOUS vexpovs Tovs éwuTod: Kal yap 67 Kal 
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A ® A 
yedoiov nvr Tay pev yirLoL epaivoyTo vexpod Keipevot, - 
e de , 2 / ey 7 / 2 bd \ 
ot O€ wavTes éxéaTo adées TuyKEKOpLopEevoL és TUUTO 
/ , 
Nwplov, Téecoepes Yidcabes. TAVTHY peYv THY NwéeoNyY 
\ / / A 
mpos Oénv érpatrovto, tT 8 vaTepain of pev amrémAwWov 
e 
5 és Ioriatny ém tas véas, of 8¢ dudl BépEnv és ddov 
Wppéaro, 


The Olympic Games { July, B.c. 489). 


XXXVI. *Heov 5€ ode adtroporoe dvdpes at 
"Apxcéins cruyou reves, Biov re Seopevoe cal évepyot 
‘BovAcpevot elvat. ayovtes Se Touvtous és oyu Thy 

10 Bactdéos érruvOavovro ot époat wept trav ‘EXAN- 
voy Ta Troveotev’ els 5é Tis TPO TravTwv Hv Oo cipwréwy 
avtovs taita. ot S€ ods erexyov, ws ‘OdXvpTia 
aryouev Kat Oewpéorev aryava yupviKxoy Kal criiKor. 
6 8é émeipeto, 6 TL TO deOXov ein ot KEipevor, rept 

15 OTev aywvilovrat: of & elroy THs éAains Tov bud0- 
pevov oréhavov. évOadra eitras yvouny yevvatota- 
Tnhv Tuypavns o “ApraBavov Setrinv apre pos 
Bactréos. auvOavopevos yap TO deOXov éov oréda- 
vov, GAN ov xpnpuata, ovTE nvécyeTo auyav eltré TE 

20 é5 mravras rade’ “Ilazrat, Mapdovte, xoious é’ dvdpas 
“jyaryes paxecopuevous nuéas, ob ov Tepl yoenpwaTav 
“Tov ayava TolebvTat, GXAG Tepl apeTns.” 


The quarrels of the Phocians and Thessalians. A Thes- 
salian invasion repelled. 


XXVII. Tovrm pev 89 radta eipnto, év 5&é Te 
\ , s ? , \ 3 / A 
Sua pécou pore, eel te TO ev MeppotrvAynot Tpapa 
. b>] ld 
25 évyeyovee, avTixa @ecoarol réurover knpuca és Pw- 
Kéas, Gre apt evéxyovtes atel yorov, ato Sé Tod 
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¢€ , , \ of 9 , \ 
voTaTov TpwyaTos Kal TO Kapta. éaRadovtes yap 
TavetTpatin avtot te of @eccandol nal of cvppayot 
> A > \ 4 > a v , 
avTay es Tovs Pwxeéas ov TodXotct ETEGTL WPOTEpoY 
UA A / , e , e \ 
TravTns THS BaclNéos oTpatnracins écowOnoay vire 


trav Dwxéwy ral rrepiepOnoay tpnyéws. errei TE yap 5 


KkarecAnOnoav és tov Ilapyncov of Paxées Exovtes 
pavriy TedXinv tov ’Hreiov, évOaitra o Terrins 
ovtos codiferas avtoict Torovder yupadcas avdpas 
éEaxociovs tav Pwxéwy Tovs apiocrous, avTouvs TE 
TOUTOUS Kal Ta OTAG AUTAY, VUKTOS érreOnKAaTO ToOLCt 
@cccaroict, mMpocitras avToict, Tov av pn AevKavOi- 
Covra idwvtTat, TOUTOY KTEivEeLY. TaUTOUS @Y al TE 
guAaxal tav Gerccarev rpadtat idoiaca épo87On- 
cav, Sokacat addXo TL elvat Tépas, Kal peTa Tas 
— huAakas avtTn n oTpatin ovTW Bote TEeTPAKLOYIALOV 
KpaTnoat vexpov Kal acridwov Poxéas, TaY Tas pev 
npscéas és "ABas avéPecav, tas Sé és Aeddous: 7 Se 
Sexatn eyévero THY ypnpatav ex Ta’TNS TIS MayNs 
Ob peyarou avdpiavtes ot wept Tov Tpimroba cuvEdTeE- 


Io 


wres Eumpoobe Tod vnod Tod év AeAdoior, nal Erepor 20 


rotovro. év “ABnot avaxéata. XXVIII. Tadra 
pév vuv tov melov épyacavto taév Beccadrav oi 
Moxées, jTodtopKéovtas éwuTovs, écBarovcay Se és 
THY xepny Thy irmov avtay éXupnvayTo avnKkécTas. 


A ) A 4 
év yap TH ea Bory, 7 date Kata ‘Taptronuy, év TavTn 25 


Tadpov peyarnyv opvEaytes apdopéas xetvors és av- 
thy xatéOnxav, yobv dé émidopynoavres Kal cpo.o- 
cavres TH GAY YoOpw EbEKoVTO TOvs Beccarovs 
éoRadXovtas. ot Sé, Ws avaptracopevot TOs Pwxéas, 


gepopevor eoétrecov és todvs aydopéas. évOaira of 30 


larmrot Ta oxédrca SiepOapycav. 
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The Thessalians offer for a large indemnity to avert a 
Persian invasion from Phocts. 


XXIX. Tovrwoy 87 ot apdotépwv Eyovtes 
éyxorovy ot @eccadrol méurpavtes KnpuKa nyopevov 
rade “"O, Daxées, 75n Te wadAdov yvooipayéete pn 
“elvat opotoe nuiv. mpoabe Te yap év Toiat”EAANaL, 

/ a a 
5 ““dcov ypovoy éxeiva nyiv nvdave, mréov aici Kore 
e ‘ le) “A A 
“vpewr épepopeda, viv re rapate BapBape TocodTo 
“ Suvapeda, doe én’ nuiv date THs ys Te eatepnaOar 
“‘xal mpos nvdpatrodicbat vuéas: nueis péVvTOL TO Tav 
oy ) , mM V2 CA , > 9 
EVYOVTES OU PYNTLKAKEOPEV, GAN Nyuiv yevéoOw avT 
10 “ aUT@Y TrevVTNKOVTA TaXaVTaA apyupiou, Kab Upuiv VITro- 
“ § Pe ae ee ? \ / ’ , ” 
exouela Ta émriovta él THY YwpnY arroTpéety. 


The Phocians refuse. 


XXX. Tadra ode érnyyédrXovto of Peocanoi. 
of yap Paxées podvor Tav TavtTn avOpwrav ovK 
éundulov, nat’ aAXo pev ovdev, ws eyo cupBaddXo- 

e 7 A \ \ \ “a b 
15 wevos evpicxw, Kata 5é To &yOos TO Oeccarav et 
S¢ @eccarol ta ‘EAAnvav av€ov, as enol Soxcéerp, 

> a e Ul a bd , 
éundifov av ot Dwxees. Tadta émrayyeAXopevov 
@cccardv ovte dacev Epacay ypnpata Trapexeuy 
Té odt Beccaroicr opoiws pnditew, eb GAXws Bov- 
, 9 > 9 »y er s ’ A 
20 AolaTO* GAN ovK écecOas ExovTes Elvat TpodoTas THS 

“EAA abos. 


The Thessalians therefore guide the Persians into Phocis. 
The inhabitants retreat, some to Parnassus, others to 
the country of the Ozolian Locrians. The Persians 
lay waste Locris with fire and sword, 


XXXI. "Exrevd) 88 avnveixOnoay obrot ot Noyot, 
ovtw 8) of @eacarol Kexyorwpévot Toiat Pwxedaot 
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éyéevavTo nryepoves T@,BapBap@ THs od00. é« pév 87 
ths Tpnxevins és tov Awpida écéBarov. . THs yap 
Awpidos yepns Trovedy otewos TaVTN KaTaTeiveEl, WS 
TpinkovTa oTadioy padicTa Kn EvpOs, KEipevos pe- 
takv ths te Mnridos Kal TIS Paxidos ywpns, 7. 7TeEp 
qv TO Tadatov Apvoris: 7 8¢ yopn avTn éctl pntpo- 
modts Awpteov tév év TleAorovynow. ravTny av 
thv Awpida.ynv ov« écivavro éoBarovtes ot Bap- 
Bapow éundilov te yap Kal ove eSoxce Beacanoicr. 
- XXXII. ‘Os 8 ee ris Awpidos és tov Daxida 
éséRanov, avtovs pev Tovs Pwxéas ove aipéovert, oi 
pev yap tay Dwxewv és Ta axpa Tov Ilapyncov 
avéBnaoav (éoTe Sé nal érrerndén SeEacOas dpcrov 
Tov Ilapyvnood 4 Kopudn, cata Neéewva tori Ketpévn 
én’ éwutis, TiOopéa ovvopa auth, és thv 5) davnvei- 
KavtTo Kal avtol avéBnaay), ot Sé mwredvEs avTav és 
tovs 'Oforas Aoxpovs éFexopicavto, és “Audiccay 


4 A e sy le) 4 , > , e 
Tow Thy vIrép TOU Kpicaiov mediov oixeopévny. oi 
5é BapBapou.rnv xopny Tacav érédpapov THv Paxida> 


Mecaarol yap oltw Fyov Tov otparov' oKxoca &é 
éméoyov, TavTa émepreyov Kal Exetpov, xal és Tas 
qons évievtes wip Kal és ta ipa. XXXII. Tlo- 
pevopevor yap TavTn Tapa Tov Kndicov trorapov 
éSnlovy travra, kal Kata. pev Exavoav Apupov rorwy, 
cata bé Xapadpynv cal "Epwyov cal TeOpaviov cat 
"Apdixacay cai Néwva cai IWeéséas cal Tpiréas wai 
"EAatecay xal ‘Taymor xal Iaparotapiovs kat 
“ABas, &v0a jv ipov ’AmroAXwvos Trovatov, Onoav- 
poict Te kal avaOnpact ToAXolot KaTETKEvac pévoV" 


5 


Io 


20 


¢ , lo) 9 4 ? 4 
nv .6& Kal tote Kal viv éotl ypnotnptov avrobe 30 


Kal TovUTO TO (poy avAnCaYTES évéerrpnaav, Kai TLVAS 
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Si@xovtes elroy TaY Dwxéwy mpos Toler ovpect, kar 
yuvaixas twas SvepOerpav. 


The Persian army arrives at Panopeis on the frontir of 
Boeotia. There it divided into two columns; the 
stronger of the two with Xerxes himself advanced 
into Bocotia ; the other took guides and wound round 
Parnassus with the view of attacking the temple of 
Delphi, wasting the country as they went. 

XXXIV. Taparoraplovs 5 mapaperBopevor ot 

BapBapot amlxovro és Uavoréas. évOcirev 5é 75n 

5 Suaxpivopevn 4 oTpatin avtav éayifeTro. TO pev 
mneictov Kal SuvatTw@tatov Tov otTpaTov Gua avT@ 

ElépEn tropevopevoy err’ AOnvas écéBare és Bowwrovs, 

és yiv thy Opyopeviov. Bowwray Sé wav 76 wAnO0s 

éundule, Tas Sé modus avtav avdpes Maxedoves d:aTe- 
10 Taypévoe Eowlov, vid "AXcEavdpou atroreppOevtes. 

Ecwlov Sé tide, Bovrcpevos SHrov Tovey BépEn, Ore 

ta Mndov Bowrod dpovéoev. Odroe péev 8) trav 

BapBapwv ravtn étpatrovro, XXXV. arrow 83 

avTay nryepovas Eyovtes wWpyéato él Td ipoy ro év 

15 Aedgoicn, ev Se&in tov Ilapynoov adrrépyovtes. boa 

Sé cab ovtot éréoyov THs DPwxidos, wavta éowape- 

peovr Kal yap raév Ilavorréwy thy Twodw évérpnoay 

cal Aavriov nat Alordéwv. erropevovto Sé ravTn 
dmoacxiabévres THS GAANS OTpaTIns Tavde eivexeD, 
20 0KWS GUANTAaVTES TO ipovy TO év AeAdoiat Baciréi 

Elépén amodé£aey TA ypnpata. tavta 8 nriorato 

Ta év T@ ip@ boa Adyou Av afia FlépEns, ws eyo 

muvOavopat, auewov 4 Ta ev Toict oiKiooe ENsTrE, 

ToAAGY aiel NeyovTMV, Kal padtota Ta Kpoicov Tov 

25 "AXvatrew avabnpata. 
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The God will protect his own. The Delphians send their 
women and children across to Achaia. 


XXXVI. Of 58 AeAdod ruvOavopevor tabra és 

A 9 , Le 4 >] , A 
macav appwodinv arrixato, év Seipate 5é peyad@ 
KaTeoTeates éuavTevovTo Tept THY ipayv ypnuaTar, 
eire odéa kata yns KatopvEwaoe elite exxopicwar és 
arAnv yopnv. 6 8 Oeos odeas ove ta Kivéew, has 5 

> A e A A e A a 
autos ixavos elvat Tav éwutod mpoxarnabar, Aedrdot 
5¢ radra axovcavres oféwy avrav mépt éppovrivov. 
Téxva pév vuv kal yuvaixas mépnv és tov “Ayasinv 
Suérreprpav, avray Sé of pev marciotos avéBnoay és 
tod Ilapyncod ras Kopuddas xal és ro Kwpvxcov to 
avtpov avnveixavro, ot S¢ és"Apdiocay thv Aoxpida 
vireEnNOov. travres Se dv ot Aerdod éFérctrov ry 

, \ e , 3 A A 4 
moAw TAN éEnxovta avdpav Kal Tod TpodnTew. 


The miraculous preservation of Delphi. The barbarians 
retreat towards Boeotia. 


XXXVI. "Enel 5é ayyod re joav of BapRapor 
émovTes Kal amrw@peov TO ipdv, év ToUT@ 6 mpodnTns, 
T@ ovvoya nv ’Axnpatos, 6pa mpd Tod vod brAa 
mpoxeipeva, EcwOev ex Tov peyapou éFevnverypéva 
e A A 3 > itd bd , 3 , 
ipa, Tav ovK bctoy Av amrecOat avOpwrwv ovdevi, 
o pev bn Hie Aerhav Totce trapeovat onpavéwy TO 

lA e , > \ > 7 ? / 
tépas, ot 8¢ BapBapoe érrecdy éyivovto érrevryopevot 20 

A A eA a > 4 9 / 4 
kata 10 tpov THs Ipovntns “A@nvains, émvyiverat 
oft Tépea Ere pélova Tod mply yevopévouv Tépeos. 
dupa pév yap Kai tovTo Kapta éctl, brrAa apnia 
avrTopata havnvat éw mpoxeipeva tod vnov- ta be 
57 éml rovt@ Sevrepa éruyevopeva al dia tTravtwv 2s 
dacpatov afta Owupdacat pardtota. é7reb yap $7) 


Lon | 


5 


Ur-— B 
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joav émtovTes ot BapBapot Kata ro ipov rns Upo- 
vynins “A@nvains, év Tourm éx pév Tod ovpavod Ke- 
pavvol avtoicw évémimtov, amd 8 Tov Ilapyncod 
amoppayeicat Svo Kopudal édépovto ToAAG TaTay@ 
5 €s avTovs Kal KaTéXaBov ovxvovs odhewy, ex 5é Tod 
e lo) A oh if 9 \ 9.7 2: 
(pov THs Ilpovnins Bon tt wal araraypos eyivero. 
XXXVIII.  Buppeyévrwv 8 trovrwv travrev poBos 
toiot BapBapowct éeverrentoxee. pabovres Sé o8 
Aerdol hevyorras odeas, érixataBayres améxtevav 
api 9 a e / > aA 
1c WAROOs Te avTav. of S€ meptcovres (00 Bowwrdv 
ww” e 3 , ® A 
Epevyov. édeyov dé of amovoorncavTes ovTOL TOV 
BapBapowv, ds éyd ruvOavopat, ws mpos TovTOLoL 
kal dda wpeov Oeia: Svo yap omAitas pélovas 7 
Xi. 9 , , ” f 
kata avOporeav diow éxovras erecOal ode xrel- 
15 vovtas Kal Sudxovras, XXXIX. Tovrous dé rovs 
S00 Acrgol réyoucs elvas értywpiovs Hpwas, Pura- 
xov Te Kal Avrovoov, Tay ta Tepévea eote Tept TO 
e_ AN / \ b > A \ ear , 
ipov, PvAadKou pev tap’ avtTny thy odov KaTuTrEpOE 
Tov tpovd THs IIpovnins, Avtovoov 5¢ méXas THs 
2o Kaoranins vre rH “Taprety xopudp. ot Sé mecovtes 
atro Tov Ilapyncod ALOou Ere Kad és jpéas Hoav cdot, 
év TO Tepevet THS IIpovnins “AOnvains Kelpevot, és TO 
évéoxnay Sia tdv BapBapwv depdpevor. Tovtwv 
f a 9 A e > A a ¢ ~ 3 A 
pév vuv Tov avdpav ailtn amo Tov ipod amadXayn 
25 yiveTau. 


Meanwhile the Greek fleet arrive at Salamis, where on the 
entreaty of the Athenians they anchor, 


XL. ‘O 8 ‘EAAjver vavutixos otparos amd Tod 
"Aptepiclov ’AGnvaiwy Senbévtwv és Ladrapiva ra- 
Ticxer Tas véas. Taevde Se elvexevy TpocedenOnoay 


XLI OYPANIA:’ ZI 


av’tay oyely mpds Zarapiva *AOnvaiot, va avrol 
maidas Te kab yuvainas Ume~ayaywvrat éx THS ’AT- 
TiKHS, TpOs 5é Kal BovrAevcwvTat TO ToLnTéov avToaL 
éorat. émt yap Toiot xaTnKovot Tpnyyac. RovAny 
EwerAXov trouncecOar ws epevopévor yvepns. Soxeé- 5 
ovtes yap evpnoew IleXorrovyncious travinued év TH 
Bowwtin vroxarnpévovs tov BapBapov tay pév evpov 
ovdev édv, of Se éruvOdvovto tov “IcOpov avrovs 
Tevyéovtas, tTHv IleXorovvncov mept wreloTov TE 
Toteupevous Trepleivat Kal TaVTHV eyovTas ev PvAAaKh, 10 
Ta 8é dda amiévat. tadta TruvOavopevote oltw 87 
mpocedenOnaay chewy oxeiv pos THY Yarapiva. 


The Athenian ships are employed in conveying their families 
to Troezen, Aegina and Salamis. The disappearance 
of the sacred serpent. | 


XLII. O8 pév 87 arrot xaréoyov és tiv Yada- 

A 3 a ? \ e a) ‘ A 
piva, “A@Onvaios Sé és thv éwutay. peta dé rv 
dmv xknpuvypa éroimoavto, AOnvatwy rH tis Suva- 15 
Tat cwlew Ta Téxva Te Kal TOUS oiKéTas. évOadTa 
of pev wareioros és Tpofnva atréotetrap, of Se és 
Aiyway, of 5¢ és Yadrapiva. éorevoay Sé raita 
vrexOécbar TS KpnaoTnpio Te BovAocpevoe Varnperéewy 
kat &7 Kab rovde elvexev ovK Ktota: Néyovot AOn- 20 
vaiot Shiv péeyay gvdNaKov THS aKpoTroAtos évd.at- 
TacOat év TO ip@. RAéyouci Te Tabra Kat 87 Kab os 
a7 >] td 3 o lA ? >] 

Gove émiunvia émitedeovat mpotilévtess Ta & érri- -— 
pnvia perdttocooa éott, altn & 1 pedttdecoa ev TH 
mpocbe aiel ypove avatotpovpévn TOTE HY aYpavaTos. 25 
, A A e i 4 A s e 3 
onpnvaons 5é Tadta THs ipelns parrXov Te ot ’AOn- 
vaio. Kab mpoOvporepoy é€éduTrov THY Tod ws Kal 
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THs Ocod atroNeXouTruins THY axpoTroMv. ws Sé ode 
/ ¢€ , ? ‘\ , 
mavta uTrefexéero, Awov és Td oTpaToTredov. 


The Greek fieet at Salamis reinforced by contingents which 
had mustered at Troezen. 


XLII. ’Ezed 8 of aw ’Aprepiciov és Yada- 
piva Katéoxov Tas véas, ovvéppee Kal 6 NouTrés TruP- 
5 Oavopevos 6 Tav “EAAnvav vautiKds oTpatos éx 
Tpottnvos: és yap Uaywva tov Tpofnviov rAipéva 
Mpoeipnro avAreyerOar. cuvenéyOnoav re §7) ToAAG 
TrEbvES veEs ew “ApTepicip evavpayeov, Kal aro 
ToNwWY WAEevvav. vavapyos pév vuv émrny wuToOS bs 
10 Tep em “Aptepicig, EvpuBiddns Evpunreidew avyp 
LmapTinTys, ov pévTot yéveos ye ToD Baciryiov éwv. 
véas 5&é wWoAA@ mrelatas Te Kal apiora TAWwOVCAS 
mapetyovto A@nvaiot. | 


The numbers of the ships contributed by each State. 
XLIII. “Eorparevovto 8 ofde éx« pev Tedo- 


15 Tovyngov Aaxedatpovioe éxxaidexa véas Tapeyopevot, 
Kopiv@toe S€ ro avo TWANpwpa Tapeyopevor TO Kal 
ém “Aptepicip, Lucvadvioe S¢ mwevtrexaidexa rapel- 
xovto véeas, Ezridavpuoe 8¢ Séxa, Tporlnvioe Sé rrévte, 
“Epptovées S€ tpeis, dovres ovtot mAnv ‘Eppovéwv 

20 Awptxov te Kal Maxedvoy eOvos, é& "Epiveod te cat 
IIivéov xal tis Apvorridos torara opynOévtes. of 
5é ‘Eppsovées cial Aptorres, vmo “Hpaxdéos te rab 
Myrtéwy éx ths viv Awpidos ee xopns 
éEavacraytes. 
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[Why the Plataeans were absent. The names borne by 
the Athenians at different epochs.| 


XLIV. Odroe pév vuv TWerorovynciwy éotpa- 
TevovTo, ot Se é« THS EEw nreipov, AOnvaior pev mpds 
TavTas Tovs adNouS Trapeyopevot Véas oySexovTa Kal 
éxarov, wobvou év Ladapive yap ov ovvevavpaynoav 


Tlraracées "AOnvaiotcs Sa Tovovde Te wpnypa: atran- 5 


Aaccopévav Tov “EXAnvwv ato Tov ApTepiciou, ws 
éyivovto Kata Xadxida, of Idarasées arroBaytes és 
Tv Tepainy ths Bowwtins yepns mpos éxxopdyv 
éTpatrovTo TMV oiKEeTéwY. OTOL ev VUY TOUTOUS 
ow torres édcipOncay, AOnvaiot Sé él péev edac- 
a > 7? ‘ a e / , @ 

yov éyovtrov thy viv “EdXdaba Kadeopévny joav 
Tleracryol, ovvopatlouevoe Kpavaol, él 5¢ Kéxporros 
Baotnréos éerrexAnOnoav Kexporrida, éxdeEapévov &é 
> 4 \ > \ % a , 
EpeyOéos thy apynv “A@nvaior petovvopacbncayr, 
“Iwvos 5¢ tod HovOov otpatapyew yevopuévov ’AOn- 
vatotat éxAnOncay amo tovrou “lwves. 


The contributions of the various States continued. 

XLV. Mevyapées 5¢ ravTo rAnpwpa TrapeiyovTo 
kal ém “Apteuicio, ’Apmpaxiata 5& éwta véas 
éyovres émeBwOncav, Aeveaduor Sé tpels, EOvos 


éovres ovtot Awpixov amo KopivOov.. XLVI. Nyat- 20 


otéwy 58 Aiyiwwntrat TpiunkovTa TapeiyovTo. Aoav pév 
ode kal ddAXat TeTANpwWpEevaL VéEs, GAA Tot pméev 
Tv éwuTav épvraccoy, Tpinxovta Sé That apiota 

, ? a) ? U ? a , 
TAwovenos év Larapive évavpaynoav. Aiywhrat dé 


eiot Awptéss amo "Emidavpov ti 5é vnow mpotepor 25 


ovvona nv Oivovn. peta Sé Aiywnras. Xanr«idées 
Tas én’ "Aprepici eixoot trapexopevot Kal’ Epetprées 
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Tas émra: ovtot Se “Ilwvés eiot. - pera 5&é Keios ra 
> A , 4 2\. 3 \ > NAN 9 4 
avtTas Trapeyopevot, EOvos éov Iwyixov aro AOnvéwy. 
Nagios 5 rrapetyovto téccepas, amomephOevtes pev 
és Tovs Mnydous vd Tay TroALnTéwv, KATA TEep OANOL 
5 VnoLwTal, adoynoavtes Sé TOY évToNewY aTikaTo és 
Tovs “EAAnvas Anpoxpitov omevocaytos, avdpos TaV 
actav Soxipov Kal Tore Tpinpapyéovtos: Nafuo. 5é 
9 v > 399 / , A \ \ 
eiot "lwves aw "AOnvéwy yeyovores. Zrupées bé Tas 
> A , / A > 99 , s 
aUTUS TrapelyoVTO Vvéas Tas Kal ew Aptemiciw, Kv6- 
19 viot O€ piav Kal wevTnKovTEpov, eovTEes TUVapoTEpot 
ovrot Apvotres. Kal Lepidiot te xa Zidvioe cat 
MnAwoe eotpatevovto: ovTor yap ovK edocav podvos 
ynoiwréwy TO BapBapw ynv re xa Vdwp. XLVII. 
Odtoe pév aravres évTos oixnpévot. OeaoTpaTtav Kal 
A 4 
15 AyépovTos oTapov éotpatevovto’ Beampwrol yap 
ciate of opoupéovtes "Apmpaxinrnoe cal Acvxadiouc, 
ot é& doyatéwv ywpéwv dorpatevovto. taév dé éxTds 
TovTay oixnpévav Kpotwvinrar povvos joay, ot éBa- 
Onoav TH ‘EAAade Kwvdvvevoian vt pin, THS Apxe 
20 avnp Tpis ruOvovixns PavAXdos: Kpotwvinras 8é yévos 
clot Ayatot. XLVIII. Oc pév vuv addoe tpinpeas 
mapexopevoe eotpatevovto, Mnruoe bé xal Lidveor 
A , , Ul \ , 9? 
Kat Yepigioe mevrnxovtépovs. Mrndrsoe peév yévos éov- 
tes amd Aaxedaipovos Svo trapeiyovto, Zidvioe $& Kat 
, ” 97 > 3 9 , l4 e t 
25 Depigiot “Iwves éovres am ‘AOnvéwy piav éxaTtepor. 
aptOpos Sé éyévero 6 was TOV vewv, TapeE TAY TeEV- 
THKOVTEpwY, TpLnKoatat Kal EBSounKoVTa Kal OKT. 
A council of war. The captains of the Peloponnesian ships 
wish to retire nearer the Isthmus. 
XLIX. ‘Os 88 és tHv Zarapiva cuvprOov oi 
oTparnyol aro TOY eipnuevay Trodiwv, éBovAEovTo 


Li - " OYPANIA: 25 


mpo0évros EvpuBiadew yvopnv atrodaiverOar . Tov 


, 
Bovropevov, Gxou Soxéot érrerndeotaroy elvat vaupa- 
/ 
xinv woterOat TaY avTol ywpéwy éyxparées cict 
e 4 3 A 3 A wv A . 4 4 
n yap “Artixn ameiro abn, tav Sé Aoirréwv rrépt 


, e A A / e a 
mpoeTifce, at yvapat 5¢ TOY AEyOVTMY at TAEioTAt 5 


, \ A > \ / 
ouvetérimtoy mpos tov ‘IoOpov mAwcayTas vavpa- 
V4 A t : 
xéewv po THs TleXotrovynaon, émtdéyovtes TOY AdyoV 
, 5 e a Oé a 4 9 > a 
TOVOE, WS NY ViKNOEwWOL. TH Vavpayin, EV 2Aadapive 
peév éovres troAcopKyncovtas év vncw, iva odt Tippin 
b) la 3 , N a 93 A > \ 
ovdepia émihavncetat, mpos Sé Te ‘IaOu@ és Tovs 
éwuTav é£oicovrar. 


During the council news comes that Xerxes is in Attica 
wasting the land with fire and sword. 


L. Taidra tév amo IeXorovyvncov otparnyav 
émireyouévay érAnrvOce avnp ‘AOnvaios ayyé\wv 
fu \ , b \ 3 \ A 
neev tov BapBapov és thy “Artikny Kal wacav 

> \ , e A A a“ , 
avtTny tuptroAcecOa. o yap Sua Bowtév tpatro- 
peevos oTpatos Gua FépEn, éumpnoas eomewv thv 
WoAw avTav éxAEeXotToTwV és IleXomdvvncoy Kat 
thv Tdaracéwov woavtws, ixé Te és Tas ’AOnvas cal 

U 3 a > 5 } 4 4 U A 
javTa éxeiva édnlov. évémpnoe Sé Oéotreray Te nal 
IIdarasav rvdopevos OnBaiwy, ote ovK éundelov. 


The occupation of A thens,—an empty city except for the 
treasurers of the temples and a few poor citizens. 


LI. ’Azro 8 ts StaBactos Tod ‘EAXnotovrou, 
évOev rropeverba ipEavto ot BapBapot, &va avtod 
Statpinvavtes pnva, év Te SéBawvov és thv Evpwrny, 

“éy tptol érépotoe pnol éyévovto év TH Artixy, Kad- 


: 29 


Aeadew apyovTos ‘AOnvaiorct. Kal aipéovot épjpov 25 


\w , bf , ¢ ?- nA 9 , 
TO GOTU, Kal TIVaS OALYaUS EUpicKovat TOV AOnvaiwy 
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év T@ ip@ eovtas, Taplas Te TOD ipod Kal TévnTas 
kd 4 A s \ 9 , a 
avOpwtrovs, of dpakapevor THv axpotrody Ovpynct Te 
t >] , \ 3 / cf b e 9 

kal Evrowse nywvovro Tovs émruovTas, Gua pev vt 
9 , , 3 2 , ? a \ 
daGeveins Biov oun éxywpnoartes és Yadrapiva, mpos 

5 6¢ avrol Soxéovtes eEeupnxévat To pavtniov, Td 7 
Ilv6in ope éxpyoce, To EvALvov Teixos avadwtov Ece- 
oat, cal avto 81 Todt clvas 76 KpnodiyeTov Kata 
TO pavTniov, Kal ov Tas véas. 


The siege of the Acropolis. 


LII. Od 8 Tlépoae (fopevoe ert tov caravtiov 
19 THS axpoTroALos GyOor, Tov ’AOnvaior xaréover ’Apy- 
iov mayov, émoAlopKeoy TpdoTroy ToLtovde: bKwS OTU- 
qélov wept Tovs diaTovs TepLOévTes arecay, érokevov 
? A ; ? A x , e , 
és TO dpaypa. évOaira “A@nvaiwy of trodsopKeo- 
pevot bums nuvvovto, Kaitep és TO ExyaTov KaKod 
15 GTriypevor Kal TOD PpayuaTos TpodedwKoTos. ovde 
Aoyouvs Tav Ilewwrrtparidewv tpochepcvtTwy epi 
e 4 3 UA hd , \ wv. 9 
oporoyins evedéxovTo, apuvopevor 5€ aAXa TE avTe- 
pnyavéovto Kal 6) Kal mpociovtwy tév BapBapwv 
Mpos Tas TUAAS OAOLTPOXOUS aTiecay wate EépEnv 
20 €ml ypovoy cuxvov amopinas évéyerOar ov Suvapevov 
aodeas édeiv, 
The Acropolis is stormed, the temples pillaged and burnt, 
and a triumphant message despatched to Susa. 
4 % 9 a J s bf U , 
LIII. Xpovm & ee trav amopwv épavyn 6y Tis 
Exobos Toict BapBapoicu eee yap xara 76 Ocompo- 
joy Tacay Thy Artixny THY év TH HTrEip@ yevéc Oat 
e \ 4 ” A A 9 , 
25um0 Iléponot. eumpooe ov mpd THS aKpoTrONos, 
” A f a 3 4 a“ \ 
oruaGe Sé trav TruAéwy Kal THS avodov, TH Sy obTe Tis 
b] a Ww 3 A 9 a 4 A 
épvAagoe OUT av HATICE pn KOTE TIS KATA TadTA 
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avaBain avOpwrrwv, Ta’ty avéBnody Twes Kata TO 
ipov tTHS Kéxpotros Ouyatpés. ’AyAavpovu, xaltou wep 
aTroKpHyvov eovtTos TOD ydpov. ws Sé eldov avTovs 
3 ld e 9 A > a 3 , e 
avaBeBnnotras ot “A@nvaios él tyv axpoToAw, ot 
fev éppirreov éwuTovs Kata Tov TEiyeos KATH Kal 5 
SiefOeipovro, of 5é és To péyapov KaTéhevyov. Tov 
&é Tlepoéwy of avaBeBnxotes mpaetov péev érpamovto 
mpos Tas muvAas, Tavtas dé avoikavres Tovs ixéras 
99 ; 9 \ , , , , en 
épovevoy’ érel 5é ode travTes KatéoTpwvTO, TO “pov 
ocvAncavtes evéerrpnoayv Tacay THv axpoTrodwv. LIV. 10 
Lyov Se wavrendéws Tas “AOnvas FépEns amémepe 
és Lovoa dyyeXov imméa AptraBave ayyedeovta Thy 
wapeovady ode evrrpntinv. 


The sacred olive shoots out afresh after its burning. 


"Amo 8 THs méprptos TOD KNpuKos SevTépy Huépy 
ovyxarécas A@nvalwy tors duydéas, éewuT@ 5é ézro- 15 
peevous, exédXeve TpdT@ TO aheTépw Gicoat Ta ipa 
> m4 : b] \ 9 / + A 3 bf \ 
avaBavras és Tnv axpoTroduy, elte 64 wv Orr Tiva 
9 \ 3 > / “A ” t > g , , e 
idov évutrviov éverédXeTO TaiTa, ele Kal évOvsuov ot 
éyévero éeumpnoavte TO pov. ot Sé guyades Tav 
’"AOnvaiwy éroincayv ta évteradpéeva. LV. Tod 8 20 
eivexev ToVTMY eTenvnTOnv, ppdow. EoTe ev TH axpo- 
Wort Tavtn ‘EpexGéos: Tod ynyevéos Aeyouévov elvas 
ynos, ev T@ dain Te Kal Oadacca év1, TA AGYos Tap 
’AOnvaiwr Tlocevdéwva te xat “AOnvainv épicartas 
mepl THS Yepns paptupta OéecOat. TavTnv wv THY 25 
éXainv dua Te GAAM ip@ KaTédraBe eumpnoOijvat 
e \ a 7 4 A e ( ? A 
vid tav BapBapwrv: Sevrépy Sé nyépn amd THs 
éumpnotos. AOnvaiwy ot Ovew vo Bactréos Kedevd- 

e > = f/f ? , eA ts \ DJ A 
poevot ws avéBnoav és TO ipov, @peov BracTov ex Tob 
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’ P) : a 9 a , ° 
oTENEXEOS OoOV Te THYVAIoY dvacedpaynKoTa. OvToL 
pév vuv tadTa edpacav. 


The news of the fall of the Acropolis caused such terror in 
the fleet at Salamis that many of the captains hurried 
to thetr ships to set sail; and the council determine on 

' the movement towards the Isthmus. 


LVI. Of 8 ev Yarayive "EXAnves, ds ode 
eEnyyér9n, os Eye ta wept tHv AOnvéwy axporroA. 
5 €s ToaovTov GopuBov arixovro, Bate éviot TOV oTpa- 
THYyGv ovdé KUpwOFvat Euevov TO TpoKEimEevov TPHYpLA, 
arr’ & Te Tas véas écémiTTov Kal iotia neipovto 
ws atroPevcopevol. Toici TE UTroNELTTOMEVOLTL AUTOV 
éxupoOn mpd Tod ‘IcOuod vavpayéev. vie re éyi- 
10 vete, Kal ot Siarvbévtes ex TOD cuvedpiov écéRatvov 
és Tas véas. 


Themistocles is persuaded to make another attempt to induce 
the Greeks to stay at Salamis, 


LVII. "Ev@aira 8) Oemtorokr\éa amixopevov 
éxt tv véa elpero Mynaidiros avnp ’A@nvaios, 6 te 
ods ein BeBovrevpévov. muOopevos 5é wpds avrod, 

e ¥ 5 UA o_o ‘\ / \ \ T @ ‘ 
15 ws ein Sedoypevov avayey Tas véas pos TOY IoOpov 

\ \ a II x f 4 z » “Ox 

xat mpo THs TleXorrovynaov vavpayéey, elrre Uv ToL 
“ doa,nv atacipnat Tas véas ard LaNapivos, ovde Teph 
“uins ére Twatpioos vavpaynoes. KaTa yap TOA 
“ &eaagtoe TpeYovTat, Kal ovre chéas EvpuBuadns xaré- 
zo yew Suvycetac ove Tis avOpwrrwy aAXdos Wate 
‘T4 9 A A \ oe bd Xr rf e 
ov StacKxedacOnvat THY OTpaTiny, aTroNéeTal Te 7 
“*EXds aBovArinot. ddr’ el tes ore pnyavn, (0c nar 
“repo Siaxéat TA BeBouvreupéva, Hv ws SUvy ava- 

a > “A 
“vvoeoat Evpuftadea petaBovrevoacbar dare avrob 
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“ pevéew.” LVIII. Kapta 8) 7G @euiotoknéi jpece 
4 wmToOnKkn, Kal ovdev mpos Tadta apepapevos tie 
él Thy véa THY EvpuSiddew. amrixopevos dé én 
€0éNevy Of Kowov TLE TPHYpa ouppitar. o 8 avTov és 
THY véa éxéreve eoBavta réeyev, et te eOEXOL. v- 
Oadta.d Qemioroxréns srapilopevcs of Kararéyer 
éxelva Te wavta, ta Heovoe Mvnoidirov, éwvrov 
TOleULEVOS, KAL GANG TOAAA TpooTiels, és 0 ave- 
yvaoe ypnifwy ex te Tis veds exBnvat cvdAdEEaL TE 
TOUS OTpaTHYoUS és TO TUVEdpLOV. 


The council reassembled. A sharp debate. 


LIX. ‘Os &€ dpa cuveréyOnoav, mpiv 9 Tov 
EvpuBiabdea mpobeivat tov Adyov THY elvexey TUVNH- 
yarye Tos oTPAaTHYOUS, TrOAAOS HV 6 OeutoroKrens ev 
Toiot Aoyowot ola Kapta Sedpevos. AéyovTos b€ avrod 
6 KopivOtos orparnyos "ASdeiavros 6 ‘Oxnvtov elie 
“°C, @ewiortdnnrees, év Toict ayaot ot mpoc~aviata- 
“ wevot patifovrat.” 6 5é arroAvopevos épy: “Oi dé ye 
“ éyxatanerrémevos ov aotepavebvtar.” LX. Tore 
pev nrrlws mpds Tov KopivOiov apelyraro, pos 5é Tov 


5 


Io 


EvpuBiadea edeye exeivwy pév ovKxete ovdevy TAY 20 


MpoTepov AeyOévTwv, ws erreav atracipwot amd Lada- 

pivos, Sitadpnocovtars wapeovTwy yap TOY cuLpLaYov 
9 # Ul e , Qa? , e # 

our épepe of Kocpov ovdeva KaTnyopéev: 6 b€ adXrov 

Adyou elyeTo, Aéywv Tade. 


The speech of Themistocles. 


I. “Ev cot viv éott adcat thy ‘EdXa6ba, hy enol 25 


rt] (6 4 9 a t , 6 Se 
melOn vavpaxinv avrod pévov trovéerOar, nde Tet- 
“@dpevos TovTwV Tolat Aéyoucr avalevENns mpos Tov 
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ow? A A , 9 a e , : ‘ 9 4 
IcOucv ras véas. avtiles yap éxatepov axovoas. 
A ‘ b | A , , rd 9 
“apos pev T@ IcOu@ cupBadrrv ev tredayei ava- 
f eC a , , 
“TETTAMEVD VAVUAXNTEM, TO NKLOTA Huty ovpLpopOP 
“éote veas éyovot Baputépas cal apiOpov éXaccovas, 
5 “‘tovro S¢ avonéets Darapivd tre kal Méyapa xa 
ce ¥ ww 4 4 of. 9 ? Cd 
Atyivay, nv TWep Kat Ta adda EeVTVXYNO@pLEY. apa 
“yap TO vauvTiK@ avtay Aerat xal 6 welos oTparos. 
“al oUtw adéas autos deus ert thv TleXotrovvngoyr, | 
“ cevduvevoets Te aTraon TH EANaS. 2. “Hy 66 ra yo 
19 ““Aéyw Woinons, Tooade ev avTotot ypnoTa evpnaets* 
“roata mev ev oreva svuBardovtes vyvol orAbyynoe 
“a pos TOAAGS, HY TA OLKOTA ex TOU TroAguoU exBaivy, 
“ToC KpaTnToLEV,—TO yap ev OTELY@ vavpayéety 
“arpos nuéov eat, év evpuywpin Sé mpos éxelywv,— 
1e ? de > } / . 9 ) CC ae , 

5 “ aures ANALLS TTEPLYLVETAL, ES THY NLL UTTEKKEETAL 
“réxva Te Kalyuvaixes. xab pny Kat Tobe év avTotot 
“@vertt, TOO Kal TepiéyerOe padtoTa Gpotws avTod 
“re pevov mpovavpaynoets IleXotrovyncov Kal mpos 
“r@ lodu@, ovdé odeas, et rep ev hpovéets, aEeus ert 

29“ rnv [leXomrevynoov. 3. “Hy dé ye xai ra éyo éArrilo 
? A ia) 
“yévntat Kat UuKnowpev That Vnvol, oUTE Vyiv es TOV 
? N : °o! ” , 
IcOpov rrapecovras ot BapBapor ovte mpoByncovTas 
“éxactépw THs “Articns, amlact Te ovderi Koop, 
‘ , / 5 , a \ ? i } 
Meydpoucl Te cepdavéopev Trepteovar Kai Aiyivy Ka 
“ a b A Cf A \ / , ? a > A 
25 “Darapive, ev TH piv Kal Aoyiov ects THY eyOpav 
“xatuTrepOe yeveoOar. oixota pév vuy BovrAevopévotoe 
eo. / e 1 32 27 20é 4 a) \ de 
avOpatroict ws TO érrimayv OérXe yiverOar, pn Sé 
“olxora BovAevopevorat ovK €Oéret ovde 6 eds mrpoc- 
; A 9 eh , 93 
“vwpéetv mpos Tas avOpwrnias yvapas. 
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A retort and a threat. 


LXI. Tadra rAéyovros Beptoroxréos avtis 6 
Koplv0t0s *“Adeipavros éredhépeto, ovyday Te KeXevov 
TO wn éoTe tatpls, Kal EvpuBiadea ovr éadv émirn- 


hile armors avdpiy modw yap Tov OeuscroKr€a 


TApPEYOMLEVOY OVTW EKEeAEVE yVapas cULBarArecOat 
Trapexoy yvapas cup ; 
A , e , a e 4 , 
tavta Sé of mpoépepe, Ste nrXaKkeoay te Kal Karel- 
xvovto at AOjvar. rote &) 6 Geuioroxréns exeivev 
te kal tovs Kopwiovs modda te Kal Kaka édeye, 
r a? “on ? e ¥” \ ’ a 
EwuToiat Te édnAov AOY@ ws Eln Kal Tors Kal YF 
a C4 2 vy oo &@ ’ e 
pélov rep éxelvoiot, ot av Sinnoorae vées ode 
” , > AY A e , 9 \ 
Ewot TenAnpwpévar’ ovdapovs yap “EXAnvev avTors 
émudvtas atroxpovaec Oar. LXII. Sapaivwy 5é tadra 
T@ Aoyw SiéBarve és EvpuBiadea, Aéywv padrAov 
émectpappéevas “2d et pevéets avTov Kal pévov Eceat 
“avnp ayabos: et Oé wn, dvatpéerers THv“EAAGSa. TO 
cola \ €¢ a a 4 / e / 154? 
jav yap nul Tov ToXenou hepovat at vees. arr 
“2 } q) ’ 88 a ‘ , ¢ A \ € 
éuol meiBeo, et Oé TadTa pn TroinceEs, Hels ev, CS 
“i + 4 b) , \ 3 , ¢ 9 
Eyouev, avadaBovtes Tovs olxéTas KoptevpcOa és 
“Ss? \ ? "I Xr aa € , 4 2 
Lipw thv év ‘Irarin, t) wep nuetépn TE eats éx 
73 ~ N BS , 4 e ? e ‘ ? .. 
Wahavov ETL, KaAL TA NOYLA Eyes UT NuEwWY AUTH 
“Séewv xTicOnvau vuels 66 cumpaywr Tovwyde povvw- 
“ Oéevtes peuvnoerOe Tav euav Aoywv.” 


Eurybiades is persuaded, 


LXIII. Tadra 6€ Qeustoroxréos Aéyovtos ave- 
SiSacKxeto EvpuBidadns. Soxéew Sé por, dppwoyncas 
pariota tors ’A@nvalous avediddcKeto, wn odeas 
atroximwct, nv mpos tov “IcOucv dvayn tas véas. 
atroduTrovTayv yap “A@nvaiwy ovKéte éyivovto a&vo- 
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e , , 4 A 4 
payot ot Aovtrol.. tavrny 8 aipéerar THY yvounv 
auto pévovtas Siavavpayéee. 


An earthquake. The Acacidae, national heroes of Salamts, 
are sent for. 


LXIV. Odro pev of rep) Ladapiva erect axpo- 
Bodttoapevoi, eet te EvpuBiady édoke, avtod wape- 
e 
5 oxevalovTo Ws vaupaynoorTes. Nuépn Te eyiveTo Kat 
dpa tO nriw aviovTe werapos éyeveto ev Te TH yn Kar 
TH Oaraooyn. Soke be ods evEacOat Toto Oeoiat 
\ PJ , Ly 9 ‘ , e 
kai émtixarécacbat tovs Aiaxidas cuppayors. os 
U ov 3 ’ nn > , 4 w“ 
Sé ou éd0ke, cal érroievy Tadta: evEapevot yap Tact 
10 Tolat Oeoios avtoOev péev ex Larapivos Alavta re 
xat TeXapava érexareorto, eri S¢ Alaxdv Kal tovs 
a\nous Alaxidas véa anéoteAdopy és Alywwap. 


The mystic procession ts seen coming along the Sacred way 
Jrom Eleusis, and the sacred Bacchtce shout ts heard. 


LXV. “Edn 6é Atxaios 6 Geoxvdeos avnp "AGn- 
vaios, puyas TE Kab Tapa Mydosae Roryuptos r/evopevos 
15 TOUTOV Tov ypovoy, émci Te ExelpeTO 7 “Arrens) xépq 
UmTd Tov Telod otpatod Tov Flépkew dotca épnpuos 
"AOnval iy tote éav apa A » Aa- 
nvalov, Tuxeiv Tote day aya Anuapntm to Aa 
Kedaimovin év TO Optacio medi, ideiv 5é Kovoprov 
yopéovta amd ’EXevcivos ws avipav padiota Kn 
co TpLapupiov, amroOwupatley Té odeas Tov KoVYLopToY 
OTewy KoTE Eln avOpwrrwr, Kal TpoKaTe Pwrijs aKovEL, 
kal ot daiverOar tHv dwvnv elvat Tov puatiKoy 

” bd ? 3 4 a ea ~ 9 9 
laxyov. elvat & adanpova twy ipav tav év ‘EXev- 
civt ywopévay tov Anpudpntoy, eiperOai Te avrov, 
256 TL TO HOeyyopuevov Ein TodTO autos bé elmrav “ An- 
“ uapnte, ove EaTt SKws ov péya Te aivos EoTal TH 
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“ Bacthéos otpatin. rade yap apldnra épnyov ovens 
“rng ’Arricns, ote Oetov TO HOeyyopevov, amd’ EXev- 
“givos iov és tysnwpinv "AOnvaioal re cab toias cup- 
73 ’ } a , / é 4 

paxyolot. Kal ny pev ye Katackn yn és tTHv IleXo- 

“ qévynaor, Kivduvos avt@ te Baciréi Kal TH oTpaTuA 5 
“ry év TH nTelpw éorat, ny dé ert Tas véas Tpamrntas 

aA A 
“ras év Laramie, Tov vavTiKov oTpatov Kwduveroer 
“ Bacirevs arroBarciv. thy Sé dprny rav’rny dyovet 
“"AOnvaios ava travra érea tH Mytpt Kal ri Kovpn, 
“kab avtav te 6 Boudopevos Kal Tov GAXwY ‘EXXNVwY 10 
“ uvetras Kal THY hwvyny, THS aKovELs, év TAVTH TH OPTH 
“taxyatovat.” pos ravra eirety Anpapnrov: “Siva 
6 \ ‘\ , a ” a ’ 

Te Kal pndevt AAAW TOV ACyor TOUTOY ElrnS. HY yap 
ce 9 / 9 A \ A 9 lA 

Tot és Bacihéa dveveryO4 Ta érea Tabta, atroBanhéas 
“rny Keparny, Kab ve ovte ey@ Suvncopar proacBas 15 
“otr Gros avOporwy ovde els. GAN Ex’ Hovyos, 
“grept 8¢ otpatins THaSe Oeotce pernoe.” Tov pév 57 
Taira Tapawwéew, €x dé TOD KoviopTod Kal THS dwvns 
yevérOas védos cal petrapotwOev épec Oar ex) Zara- 

n > \ \ , m) A ¢€ , ed 
pivos émt to otpatoredoy Td THY “ENAnVwY. ovTw 20 
5é avrovs pabeiv, OTe TO vauTixoy TO Fépkew amronée- 
oOat pérrot. Tadta péev Acxaios 6 Qeoxvdeos éreye, 
Anpapytou te kal GAwY papTUpwY KaTaTrTOMEVOS. 


The Persian navy meanwhile had left Histiaea and in stx 
days arrived at Phalerum, 


LXVI. O¢ &é és tov BépEew vautixoy otparov 
traxlévres, ered) é« Tpnyivos Onnoapevoe TO Tpa@pua 25 
To Aaxwvixoy StéBnoav és THv ‘Iotiainy, émuryovtres 
¢ / la) 4 3 > 7 > e_ / 
npépas tpets ErAwov Se Evpimov, xal ev érépnat 
Tpicl nuépnor éyévovto év Padrynpw. ws pev epyol 

H. VIII. > 
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Soxéerv, ove EXaoooves eovtes apsOpov éoéBarov és 
tas AOnvas, cata Te HIretpov Kab THEOL YnVCl aTtKO- 
pevot, 9 érb te Xnmiada atrixovro Kai és @eppo- 
muUnas. avTiOyow yap Toidi Te UIT TOD yeEtLavos 

5 aUT@Y aTroAopévoics Kat Toior ev OepporvAnoe Kal 
thot ew ’Aptepicia vavpayinot tovade Tovs Tore 
ovKw émopévous Bactréi, Mnrdséas te wat Awptéas 
xat Aoxpovs xai Botwwrovs travotpatin émropuévous 
wTAnv @ecorséwu te cal Wdataéwv cal para Kapv- 

io otious Te Kat "Avdpious cat Tyviovs tre nab tods 
Nourovs VHTLWTAS WavTas TWAnY TeV TrévTE TrOAwD, 
Tov éreuvncOnv wpoTepoyv Ta ovvopaTa. So@ yap 
57) mpoéBaiwe éowtépw ths “EXAaSbos 6 Tépcns, ro- 
govT@ TAEwW EOvEa oi ElzeTo. 


Xerxes holds a council of war with the naval commanders. 
Shall he fight or no? 


13 LXVII. ‘Emel oy atixato és tas ’A@nvas 
mavtes ovtos TANY Ilapiwy (Ilapios 5é vrorerpbevtes 
9 , ? \ / a ? , 
év Ku@v@ éxapadoxeoy Tov moNepov xi atroBnceras), 
e e 9 U 3 A a > eo 
of 5€ Aottrot ws amrixovto és To Dadnpov, évOatra 
xatéBn autos FépEns éxt tas véas, ebérov ode 
20 cuppitat te nal muv0écOar trav émrimAwovtwy Tas 
yvopas. érreb 5é dmixopevos mpolleto, Tapnoay pera- 
mepTrrot of Tay eOvéwy Tay opetépwy Tupavvor Kal 
b \ a a V & ef 
tatiapyot aro THV vewv, Kat ovto ws adi Bacinevs 
e@ , \ b Ul A \ € , 
éxadot@ Tipnv ededwxee, mpa@ros pev 6 Bddvi0s Ba- 
25 otAevs, peTa S¢ 6 Tuptos, él dé OAAOL. ws 88 Koop 
éreEns Wovro, méuyras RépEns Mapdonov cipwra, 
ATOTELPOMEVOS EXATTOV, cE VAULAXiny TOLéoETO. 


x‘ 
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All answer yea except Artemisia. 


LXVIII. *Evred &€ wepudv eipwra 6 Mapdovos 
apEapevos amo Tov YSwviov, of wev 7) ANAOL KATA 
TwuTd yvopnv éekehépovto, KedeVovTEs vaupayiny 
tovéeabat, "Apteuicin 5é tade &dn. 


Speech of Artemisia. She councils delay, and an advance 
rather of the land forces. 


I. “Elwai pos wpds Bactréa, Mapddnte, ds eyo 5 
“rade Néyw ote KaxioTn yevopévn ev That vaupa- 
“svinos thot mpos EvBoin ovte éXaxytota atrodeEa- 
“wévn. Séowota, THv Sé dodcay yvopnv pe Sixacov 
“dori atrodelxvucbat, Ta TUyyavw ppovéovea apiora 
“és mpnyyata Ta ad. Kai ToL Tade Neyo, heldeo THY 10 
“pyeov pndée vavpayiny trotéeo. ot yap dvopes Tov 
“adv avdpav Kpécaoves Toco0Ts eiot KaTA Oddaccap, 

“ Scov dvopes yuvacxav. ti dé wavtws Séeu oe vavpa- 
“vinot avaxuOuvevery ; ovK Exess ev Tas "AOnvas, 
“rav wep etvexev WpunOns otpatever bar, éyers 5é TV 15 
“ a\rAnv ‘Edddba; éeurrodav Sé ros torarat ovdeis> of 
“Sé To. avréatncav, amnAXakay ovTw, ws éxelvous 
“@rpetre. 2. TH Sé éyo Soxéw arroBnacabat ta tTav 
“dyTuToNeLov Tpnyyata, ToUTO ppacw: nv pev py 
“ recy Ons vavpayinv Totevpevos, AAA TAS véas avUTOD 20 
“éyns pos yn wévov, 4 Kal wpoBalvwy és tHv ITeXo- 
“ advynoor, ev TreTéEws ToL, SéoTrOTA, YWOPHTEL TA VOewY 
“éxmrudas. ov yap olol re toAXov xpovov eiai Tot 
“ avtéyewv of EXAnves, GdAd odeas SiacKedds, cata 
“arodus 6¢ Exactoe pevEovTar. ove ydp aitos Tapa 25 
“ohio vy TH VNoM TavTy, ws éya muvOdvapas, ovTE 
“avutovs otxos, Wy od ert THy TleXotrovyyaoy éXavvns 
3—2 
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“ \ N bs bd , \ é 70 > A 
Tov melov otpaTov, atpeuréery Tovs éxeiOev avtav 
“AxovTas, ovde oh weAnoes po TOV AOnvaiwy vav- 
“ 4 a de > / 9 a a 
payéev. 3. “Hy dé avrixa éreryOjs vavpayioat, 
“ Sexuaiva, “1 6 vauTiKcs oTpaTOs KaxwOels Tov Telov 
5“ mpocdnrAnjontat. mpos Se, d Bacired, kal rode és 
66 Q , e Aa \ A A bd , 
Oupov Barev, ws Tota péev Ypnotoict TH avOporray 
“xaxot SodAot hirgovat yiverOat, Totot Sé Kaxotoe 
“vonotol. aol dé €ovTt aptot@ avdpav mavtwy Kaxot 
“SovAot etal, of ev cumpaywv AoYo AéyovTas Elva, 
10 “ €ovtes Aiyumtiol te kat Kuaptoe xab Kidexes nat 
“Tlaudvarol, rav dpedos eote ovdév.” 


Xerxes, though agreeing with Artemisia, orders that the 
opinion of the majority should be followed. 


LXIX. Tadra reyovons pcs MapSdSonoy, Scot 
bev joav evvoor TH. Apremain, cupopny érrotedvTo 
TOUS AOyoUS WS KaKOY TL TrELcopéevns Tpds Bacinréos, 

15 OTL OUK ea vavpayinv TrotécaOat, of Sé ayatopevol Te 
Kal POovéovres avth, ate ev wWpwroict TeTinperns 
Sid Tavtwv Tay cuppaywr, éréprovto TH Kpiat ws 
’ , 9 Aa 2 \ 9 , e a 
arroeopevns aurns. émet O€ avnvelyOncav ai yvo- 
pas és EépEny, xaptra te noOn TH yvaun Ths ’Apte- 

20 pains, Kai vopifwy Ere mpoTepov atrovdainy elvat 
TOTE TOAA@ paGAAov aivee. Syws 5é Tolae wréoae 
meer bat éxédXeve, Tae Katadd€kas, apcs pev EvBoin 

‘4 9 , e 9 , 9 A id 
adéas Oedokakéewy ws ov TapedvTos avTod, TéTe 5é 
autos Tapecxevacto Onncacbat vavpayéovtas. 


The day before the battle. The Persian ships are brought 
up gradually into position opposite Salamis. 


2g LXX. ‘Enrecé) 5é rapyyyeddov avarrAde, avi- 
yov tas véas érl tiv Larapiva, Kad trapexpiOnoav 
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Saray Oévtes nat’ novyinv. Tore péev vuv oun é&é- 
Npnoée ode  Nuépn vavpayinv wotncacbat, wE yap 
émeyéveto, ot S€ mapeaxevatovto és tiv vaTepainv. 
tovs 5€ "EndAnvas elye Séos te Kal dppwdin, ov« 
nota 8€ tovs ato TleAorovvncov. appwdeov 8é, 

OTL avrol pev ev Larapive xnatnpevoe varép ys TIS 

"AOnvaiwy vaupayéey pédrotev, vienBévtes Te év 

vnow aroraupbévres TorLopKyocoVTat, amrévTes THY 

éwuTav advAaktov. 

The Persian land forces advance in the night towards 
the Isthmus. The Skironian pass had been already 
occupied by a large force under the Spartan Cleom- 
brotus, and a wall was being hastily built across the 
Isthmus. 

LXXI. Tov 6& BapBapwv 6 mebos tad tiv 
jTapeovoay vuKta etropeveto émt tv IleNomevvyncor 
kairo. Ta Suvata wavtTa éweunyavnto, bxws Kat 
niretpoy pn éoBarotevy ot BapBapot. ws yap érv- 
Oovro taxtata IleXorrovynoice tovs api Aewvidny 
év QeppomvAnce teTedXeuTnKéval, ouvdpapovtes x 
Tay trovlwy és tov ‘IoOuov ilovro, Kai ode éerrqv 
aotpatnyos KXeouB8poros 6 ’Avatavipisew, Acwvidew 
5é dderdeds. tCopevor bé ev to “IcOu@ xal cuyyd- 
cavres THY YKipwvida odov, weTA TOUTO ws adi EdokeE 


5 


Bovrevopévoict, oixoddpeov 1a Tod “IaOpuod retyos. 20 


are bn éoveéwy pupiadwv ToAAEwY Kal TavTos avdpos 
3 f v \ » \ \ 4 , 

épyalopévou vero TO Epyov: Kal yap AOoe Kal Hriv- 
Oot Kat Evra nal doppol apupou wAnpees eoedo- 
péovTo, Kal édivvoy ovdéva ypovoy ot BonOnaavtes 


épyalopevot, ovTe vuKTos ovTe nuépns. LXXIT. Of 25 


d¢ BonOnoavres és tov “IoOuov rravdnpe olde joav 
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"EAAnvev, Aaxedatpoviot re cab “Apxades wravres wat 

"Hrcios Kai Kopiv@v0e nab Sexvedvior nad "Emidavpeoe 

kal Drrdowor nal Tportnvioe cai “Epptovées. oboe 

pev joav of BonOnoavres Kal vmepappwdéovres TH 
5 ‘EAXads xwvduvevoven, toict 5é drAXovoe Tledotrovyn- 

clowrs Ewere ovdév, “Odvpmia 5é xal Kapvea rra- 

poryaxee 707. 

The nations inhabiting the Peloponnese. 


LXXIII. Odkéec &¢ ryv TleXorovvncov éOvea 
émta, tovtwy dé Ta pév dvo a’toyGova covra Kara 
10 x@pnv pura viv TH Kal TO TWadasz oixeov, ApKades 
te kat Kuvovpio. & 8é &Ovos 1d "Axaixoy dx pev 
IleXorrovynaou ove éEeywpnae, ex pévtoe THS EwUTEY, 
oixées Sé€ THv GddXoTpinv. Ta &é Aovra EOvea Tay 
éta Téacepa emndvoa éott, Awpiées te Kal Aitwrot 

15 kal Apvotres kal Anpviot. Awpiéwv pev rodrdal re 

Kat Soxtpoe aodtes, Airwray dé "Hs povvn, Apuo- 

aav dé ‘Epusovn re nat ’Acivn 7 mpos Kapdapurg 

TH Aaxwvixn, Anuvlwy dé Ilapwpejrat mavres. oF 

5é Kuvovpior avroyOoves éovres Soxéovee podvar elvat 

20”Iwves, exdeSwpievytar 5é vireo re ‘Apyeiwy apyopevot 
kal tod ypovou, éovtes 'Opventar Kal teptouror. 

Tovtoy dv trav érra éOvéwy at Nortral trodces, Trapee 

Tov KaténeEa, x Tod pécou Katéato: et dé €XevOépas 

éEeote eitrety, éx Tov pécou Karnpevor éundiLov. 

The movement of the Persian land forces renewed the de- 
termination of the Greek captains to retreat towards 
the Peloponnesus. 

as LXXIV. OF pév 8 &v 16 "IoOu@ rocovtT@ Tove 
cuvéstacay, ate wept Tov TravTos 767n Spopov OéoyTes 
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Kal THEOL ynvol ovK eXiLopTes EArapWerOar of dé 
3 a 6 A , > 4 9 

éy Zarapive buws Tadra ruvOavopevot appwdeov, ov‘ 
otta tept opict avtoics Seypaivovtes, ws wept TH 
Tlerorrovyyo@. téws pev 83 adtady aynp avdpi trapa- 


4 A 4 3 , a ’ A 
oTas oly ovyov éeroteeTo, OGupa wolevpEvoe THV 5 


EvpuBiadew dBovriny, tér0s 5é éEepparyn és TO peécov. 
aovAXoyos Te 57) eyivero, Kal TroAAa erEYETO TeEpt TOV 
auTa@v, of pev, ws és tHv Ilerordvyncov ypeov ely 
arroTTAdew Kal rept éxeiyns xwduvevey, nde po 
xapns Soptarwtou pévovtas payerOat, AOnvaior Sé 
cal Aiywiras cal Meyapées avtrovd pévovtas apv- 
ver Oat. : 
The stratagem of Themistocles. 

LXXV. ’EvOaira @epioroxrens ws Exoodto TF 
yvopn vd trav IleXotrovyncior, Nadav éFepyerat éx 
Tov cuvedplov, éEerOov Sé memes és TO oTpatorredov 
TO Mydwv dvdpa rol, évretAapevos Ta réyely YPEO?, 
T@ ovvopa pev Hv Yixwvos, oixérns Sé nal trada- 
yoros RY Tov Oewsatoxdeos wraidwy, Tov by VoTEpoy 
TouTwy THY TpnynaTwv OepsotoKrens Deora Te 
érolnae, ws érredexovto of @eamées wodinTas, Kat 
xpnwact 6ABov. os ToTe TAol@ amiKouevos EXeyE 
qpos Tovs oTpaTnyovs THv BapBapav tabe “"Emep- 
“abé pe otpatyyos 6 ’AOnvaiwy AaOpy Tav adAXwv 
““EAAnvey (Tuyyaver yap ppovéwy ta Bacirdos Kar 


“ BouAopevos LaAXov Ta VueTEepa KaTUTrEpDe yiver Oat 25 


“9 ta Tov “EXAnvov Tpnypyata) ppdcovta, StL of 
“"EAAnves Spnopov BovAevovtas xatappwdnxores, 
“xal vov mapéxyes KaAMOTOV Uuéas Epyoy aTravTav 
“ €Eepyacacbat, Hv pn weptidnre Stadpavtas avtovs. 


“ovre yap a\AnXoer Gpoppovéover ovr’ Er avticTn- 30 


Ra 
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e A 
“govtat upiv, mpos éewurous Te odéas dyecOe vavpa- 
499 


t9 4 \ ¢ ‘ 
xXéovTas Tovs TA VpéTepa hpovéovtas Kal ToOvS p7. 


The Persians, believing that the Greeks intend to escape, 
jirst occupy the island Psyttaleia, and at midnight move 
their right wing forward close to Salamis so as to 
enclose the Greek fleet, and their left wing so as to 
block up the Strait between Salamis and Munychia. 
LXXVI. ‘O pev tradta ot onunvas éxrrodav 
aTradXacaeto, Toict O¢ ws TiotTa éyiveTo Ta ayyer- 
5 Oevra, toto pev és THY vnoida thy Vutradeap, 
petakd Yarapivos te Ketpevnv Kal THs nTelpov, Trod- 
Aovs tov Ilepcéwy amePiBacayv, rovro 8é, érevdy 
éyivovto pécat viKTEs, avityov pev TO am’ éorépns 
Képas KukAovpEvot Trpds THY Yarapiva, aviryov Sé of 
10 aud thy Kéov te xal thy Kuvocovpay tetaypévot, 
katetyov Te pwéypt Movvvyins wavta tov mopOpov 
That vnval, tavde dé elvexey aviryov Tas véas, iva 87 
toto.” EAAnot pndé puyeiv €&j, addr’ atrorAapdbévtres 
év TH Yarapive Soiev tiow trav én Aptepici dyw- 
1s vicpatav. és 5é thy vnoiba thy Vurradeay Kadeo- 
pévnv atreBiBafov trav Ilepcéwy ravde eivexev, os 
emeav yevntat vavpayin, evOatta pariora éEowcopue- 
vov tav te avdpeyv kal tav vaunyiov (év yap 61 
TOp@ TiS vavpayins THS pmeAAoVaNS EcecOat ExéeTO 
201) VATS), wa TovS peéev tepitrowat,, Tos Sé StapOei- 
pwot. éoievy 5é ouy Tava, ws pun TuvGavolato ot 
évavtiot. Oi pev 8 radta THs vuKTos ovdey azroKal- 
pnOévres trapaptéovTo, 
An oracle fulfilled. 
LXXVII. Xpnopoior 8é ov éyw avriréyey as 
25 ovx cial adnOées, ov BovAdcpuevos dvapyéws AéyovTas 
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meipacba: kataBarAe, és torade mpnypata éaBreé- 
spas. 
"AAN’ bray ’Apréutdos ypucadpou iepov axtny 
vnvol yepupwaowat Kai eivadinv Kuvocoupay, 
, lA \ , > ) 
érriée wawouévy Autrapas wépoavtes ’AOnvas, 5 
dia Alikn cBéooe xpatepdy Képov,*TBpios vidv, 
Secvov patudovta, Soxebvt’ ava travta mibécGat. 
Xadkos yap yarn@ cuppikerar, aipate & “Apns 
qovrov goiter. tor’ édevOepov “EAXabos Hyap 
> =O? / b] , , / 
evpvotra Kpovidns érayet xal motua Nixn. 10 


és Tovaira pév Kal obtw évapyéws Aéyovts Baxids 
9 A , 4 > A / n 
avriroyins ypnopay mépe ovtTe avTos Aéyery TOALW 
ovUTe Tap dAdwv évdéxomat. 


During the night the Greek captains, not knowing what 
had happened, were still angrily debating, when 
Aristeides arrived from Aegina, bringing word of the 

_ Persian movement which he had actually seen. 


LXXVIII. Tov 5& &y Zarapive ctpatnyov 
éyivero @Otcp0s AOywv ToAACs. FOecay Sé ovKa, OTL 18 
4 , a ‘ e , > 

aopéas TepexuKdéovTo THat vnuai of BapRapot, adr 
WoTEp THS NMEPNS Wpeov avtrovs TeTaypévous, edoxcov 
Kata yopnv elvar. LXXIX. Luveorrneotwy 8é tov 
aotpatnyav é€& Aivivns SéBn ’Apiotetins 6 Avotpd- 
you, avnp ’AOnvaios pév, éEwotpaxicpévos 8€ v7rd 20 
Tov Synpov, Tov eye vevoutka, TuvOavopevos avTov TOV 
/ wv ¥ , 9 > / 
Tpomov, apictov avopa yevéoOar ev *AOnvyat kat 
Suxaidratov. ovTos wynp otas emt To cuvédptov é&e- 
Karéeto Bepiotoxnréa, covra pev éwut@ ov dindov, 
éyOpov Sé Ta padiata’ vie dé peyabeos TaHv Tapeor- 25 
Tov Kakdv ANOnV éxcivwv Torevpevos Eerarkero, 


bee. 
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€OéXwov avTe cuppitar. mpoaxnxoee Sé, OTL oTev- 
Sovev of dzrd TeNotrovynaov dvayew tas véas Impas 
-Tov “IaOpov. as Sé e&nrOE of QeptoroxrAéns, EXeye 
) / ID, ef ’ , ry ¥ 
Apioteidns rade “‘Hyuéas otacvalew ypeov éote ev 


5 “Te TO GAAM Kaip@ Kal Sn Kai dv t@de Tept Tov 


“ OxoTEpos nuewY TAEwW aya0a THY TaTpida EpyaceTat, 
“Néyw Sé rot, OTe lodv Core TWOANG TE Kal OALya A€yetv 
“arept amromAcou Tov évbedtev IleXotrovyncioc. éyo 
“yap avromrns Tot Néyw yevouevos, STL viv ovd Hv 


10 “ €OeXwot KoplvOtol te nad avros EvpuBuadns otot te 


“écovtas éxtrA@oas’ Trepteyopela yap Ud TeV ToNeE- 
“piov KUKA@. GAN écerOov ogi TadTa onunvor.” 
LXXX. ‘O & apeiBero rorcide “ Kapra te ypnora 
“ StaxeNeveat Kal ev iyyedas. Ta yap eyo edeouny 


15 “ yevéo Oat, avTos avTorrns yevopevos HKes. icOe yap 


“ é& éuéo Ta trovevpeva vTTO Mydwv. edee yap, bte ovK 
“éxovtes nOedov és pwayny Katiotacbat ot EXAnves, 
“aéxovtas tapactncacba. aod Sé érel ep Kets 


“vpnota amayyéArwv, avtés ops ayyetdov. Hv yap 


a“ éyo auta réyw, So€m mracas Aéyetv kal ov Treicw 


“@s ov troteuvTwv tav BapBapwv taita, aAda oft 
6 ¢ » \ \ ¢ ” 9 bY \ 4 
onunvov avros TraperOar, ws exer. €mreav Se onpn- 
“yns, nv pev wrelOwvrat, radta dn TA KdANCTA, HV Se 
“avtToict pn WisTa yévntat, Gpwoiov npiv gotat. ov 


25 ““yap &re Siadpyoovrat, el ep mepieyopeba mwavra- 


“ vobev, ws av Aéyets.” 


Aristeides fails to convince the captains ; 
LXXXI. Tatra éXxeye raperOav o ’Apioreidns, 
dapevos €& Aiyivns te neew Kab poyis éxrAaoas 
AaGay Tovs eoppéovtas’ TepséyecOas yap may rd 
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orparoredoy To ‘EAAnveKoy tro THY veav TOV Eiép- 
Eew* trapaptéea bai te cvveBovreve ws dreEnoopévous. 
Kai 6 péev tara eitras peteotnxee, Tav 5€ avris 
éyivero Acywy audicBacln of ydp wredves TaV 
a > 3 / PJ , 
otpatnyav ovK« érelOovto ta ékayyeN evra. 


but his news ts confirmed by the arrival of a Tentan 
trireme which had deserted from the Persian fleet. 


LXXXII. ’Amtoredvrwv 5é rovtay je tpinpns 
avdpav Thviav avtoporéovea, THs Apye avnp Iavas- 
Tlos 6 Lwotpéveos, 7 mwep bn Epepe thy arnbeinv 
macav. Sia dé tovro TO épyov éveypadynoay Tyviat 
év AeAdoice &€s Tov tpimoda év Toic. Tov BapBapov 
Katedovot. ody Sé Gy tTa’tyn TH vnt TH avToMoAnaA- 
on és Zarapiva Kal TH mpdrepov ém’ ’Apreulovov Ti 
Anpvin éEemnpodto To vavtiKov Toiot”EXAnat és 
Tas oySéKovta Kal tTpinxoclas véas’ Sv0 yap 57 veav 
Tore KaTédce és TOV apsOpov. 


The Greeks therefore prepare to fight. Just as they are 
putting off to sea the Acacid Heroes arrive. 


LXXXIII. Totos 6¢°EAAnat Ws wierd 8) Ta 
Neyoueva HY Tav Tyviwv pnuata, TaperKevalovTo ws 
vavpaxnaoovres. yas te 8) Suéhawwe, cad of ovdrXAo- 
yov Tov émiBatéwy Tromnodpevot, mponyopeve ev Evov- 
Ta ev éx wdvTwy Oewioronréns, Ta O€ Errea HV WavTa 
Kpécow Totat Ecoooe avrTitiOéweva. baa dé ev avOpa- 
jou duct Kab Kxatacrao. éyylivetat, tapaivécas $7) 

U 4 e */ \ , 5} 
TovTwY Ta Kpécow aipéecOar, Kal Katamdékas thy 
CA b I » / ? ‘ 4 K } ? A 
pnow, éoBaivew exédreve és Tas veas. Kat ovrou pév 
51) éoéBawov, cat jee 4 an’ Alyivys tTpinpys, } Kara 


~ 


1) 


15 


20 


25 
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tous AlaxiSas adrrednunoe. évOadta avizyov tas véas 
atracas ot ° EAAnves. 


The fight. It ts begun by the Athenian Ameinias charging 
and grappling a ship of the enemy. Both sides come 
to the rescue and the battle becomes general. 


LXXXIV. *Avayopévorcs 5€ ode avrixa érrexé- 
ato ot BapBapot. of pév bn addoe “EAXnves [ert] 
5 TpUpLVYNV avEexpovoyTo Kal wKeAXov Tas véas, Apecvins 
dé Tlavrnveds avnp ’AOnvaios éEavaybeis vnt éuBar- 
Ae. oupTrAaKeions Sé THS veds Kal ov Suvapévav 
aTradraynvat, ovrw 67) of GAXot Apewwin BonOdovres 
cuvéwicyov. “A@nvaios wéev ovtTw Aéyovat THS vav- 
10 payins yeveoOar thy apynv, Aiywhtat Sé thv Kata 
tous Aiaxidas atodnuncacay és Alywav, tavrny 
e \ w / \ , e U . 
elvat THv ap~acav, Réyeras Sé Kal Tade, Os Paocpa 
ode yuvaikos épavn, daveicay Sé diaxedevoacbar 
¢/ ¢, 9 nA Q A e 4 4 
@oTe Kal atrav axodoat T6 TOY “EAAnVOV oTpaToTeE- 
5 9 / , , . «wt? / , 
15 Oov overdicacay mpotepoy Tade’ “"O, Sarpoveot, péx pe 
“xooou éTe Tpupvnv avaxpovedOe;” LXXXV. Kara 
\ \ 9 / bf , , e \ 
pev 87) *AOnvalous érerayato Poives (odToL yap 
elyov TO mpos 'EXevoivos te al éEotrépns Képas) Kata 
dé Aaxedaipovious “Iwves’ odtot & elyov To mpds THv 
207@ Te Kal Tov Iletpavéa. 7OedoKaKeoy pévtos avray 
KATA TAS Beproroedéos évTOAGS oribyot, ot O€ mAEvvES 
ov. éyw pév yuv ovyVvay ovvopara TPINpapy ov 
Karanetar tév véas ‘EAAnvib8as éXdvtor, XPT opas 
5é adtoios ovdev WARY Oeounotopds te Tod ’Avépo- 
25 Saavtos Kal Duddxov Tod ‘Iotialov, Dapiov dudo- 
tépwy. tovde Sé elvexey péuvnuas rovTwv povvwy, 
OTe Qeopnotwp pév Sia toiTo TO Epyov Yapou érv- 
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pavvevoe Kataotyncavtov trav Iepcéwv, PUrAaKos Se 
> , 
evepyétns Baothéos aveypagn Kai ywpn ot édwpnOn 
Won. ot 8 evepyétat Bactréos dpocayyat Kané- 
ovtat Ilepororl. LXXXVI. Tept pév vuv rovrous 
o’rw elye, Td Sé wANOos Tav vedv ev TH Larapive 5 
éxepaitero, ai pev vr ’AOnvaiwy SiadOeipopevat, ai 
5é tire Aiywntéwv. are yap tay peéev “EAAnvev adv 
KOoL® vaupayeovTwY Kata Taki, Tov 5é BapBapwv 
ov TeTaypevov ert OTE arY Vow TroLeovTwY ovOEY, 
Euerre TovovTe odt cuvoicecGat, oldov mep améB7. 10 
Katrot Hoayv ye Kal éyévovto tavtTny thy nuépnv 
Haxp@ apetvoves avtol éwutay 7 mpos EvSoin, tas 
, 4 Nl , 
Tis mpoOupeopevos Kal Sepalvwy ElépEny, édoxeé te 
a e , , 
&xaoros éwutov Onnioecbat Baciréa. 


A gallant feat of Queen Artemisia. 


- LXXXVII. Kara pév 8) rovs ddrous ove Exo 15 
peteEeTépous elmreiy atpexéws ws Exactot tav Bap- 
Bapov 4 tay ‘EXAnvev nywvilovto, cata bé ’Apte- 
puciny tade éyéveTo, am wv evdokiunae pdddov Ett 
mapa Baowret’ émrecdn yap és GopuBov mroAACy atri- 
Keto Ta Bactréos mpyypata, év TOUTM TO KALP® 7 20 
ynods 4 “Aprepioins eSiwxero vid veos *Artinns’ Kat 
)) ovn Exovoa Siadvyeiv, Eumpoobe yap avtns joav 
GdAat vées pidrsar, 7 S68 avTAS pos THY TToAELiov 

. pardwota eruyyave é€odaa, dof of téde Troijoat, TO 
Kal ouvnverxe trovncacy Siwxopevn yap vie THs 25 
"Artiucns pépovea evéBare vot girjin avdpav te 
Kaduviéwv cat avrod érurddovros Tod Kaduviewy 
Baotréos AapaciOvpov. eb péev Kal TL velxos mpos 
avroy éyeycvee Ere mepi ‘EXAnoTovToy ovTwy, ov 
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pévtos &ywye exw elmelv, ovre et ex wpovolns avra 
éroinge, ode ei auvexipnoe 4 tTav Kaduvdéwv xara 
TUXHY TWapatrecovca vis. ws Se évéBade te «al 
xatéduee, evtuyin xpnoapern Sirdca éwuTnv ayaba 
5 épydcato 6 Te yap Ths ATTiKHs vEeds TpInpapXoS ws 
eldé pv ep Sarroveay vot avdpav BapBapav, vouicas 
Thy vea tThv “Aprepioins 4 ‘“EXAnviba elvas ) avto- 
poreew ex tav BapBapwv xal avtoiot apvvev, atro- 
oTpeas mpos dAXas érpatreto. LXXXVIII. Toto 
10 LEV TOLOUTO avTH ouvnverxe yever Oar Stahuyely Te Kal 
pn atroNéc Oat, TovTo b& cuvéBn woTe KaKOY épyaca- 
Hevnv ard TOUTWY aUTHY padioTa EevdoKiLiCAL Tapa 
Eiépén. réyetar yap Baciréa Onevpevoy padeiv rypy 
vea éuBarodcav nat bn Twa eiat tov TapedvTwV 
15 “ Aéotrota, 6pas ’Aptepiciny, os ev aywviterar kat vea 
“Tov Todeuiov Katéduce;” Kal rov éreiperOat, eb 
arnbéws éort "Aptepicins ro épyov, Kat tovs pavat. 
cahews TO érricnpov THS veds értoTapéevous: Thy Se 
StapOapeicay yricréato elvat TrokEuinv. Ta Te yap 
20 GNAA, WS Elpntat, avTA auYnvercey és EUTUYinY yevO- 
peva Kat To Tav éx THS Kaduvduxns veos pndéva 
avocwlévta xatnyopov yevéeobar. Eéptny de elmas 
NévyeTae mpos TA ppatopeva’ “Ot pév avdpes yeyo- 
“yaol poe yuvaixes, ai 5é yuvaixes dvopes.” Tatra 
25 pev ExepEnv gaol elzrau 


The losses of etther side. 
LXXXIX. ’Epv 8¢ 1@ mov toute ame pév ave 
6 otpartyyos ’"ApiaBiyyns ¢ Aapeiov, Eépfew éwy 
aderdeds, amd 8¢ dAXou Trodnroi Te Kal ovvopacTot 
Tlepcéwy xal Mydov cat tay arAd\wv ouppayor, 
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dAtyos 5é tives wal ‘EXAnvov. Gre yap véew é7m- 
ordpevot, toict ai vees SiepOecipovro, cal pn ev 
NEipwov vou atrodAvpevos és THY Larapiva Scéveor. 
tav 6¢ BapBapwyr of modndol ev TH Oaraocn SuepOa- 


pnoay, véew ovn émiotapevor. eel dé ai mpwrar és § 


\ > U 3 A e a 
guyny éTpatrovro, évOaira ai wrciotas SvepOelpovro. 
oi yap omicbe Tetaypévot, és To mpoc0e THoL vynval 
Tapiévar Tetipwpevor ws atrodeEouevol te Kal avTot 
64 See a“ 4 , 
Epyov Bacirki, thaw odetépyat vnvol gevyovoyot 
TEPleTLTTOV. 


Certain Phoenicians accuse the Ionians of treason, but are 
themselves executed. Xerxes watches the fight. 


XC. "Evéveto 5é cat tode ev To OopvBo@ TovTe: 
Tov tives Powixwv, tov at vées SuepOaparo, éXOovtes 
mapa Bactréa SéBarrov tovs “Iwvas, ws 5e’ éxeivous 
atroNolaTo ai vées, OS WpodovTwY. TUYNVELKE OV OTH 
4 b] , A \ A 9 4 
wate lever re Tovs oTpatnyovs pn atrorécOa, Pos- 
vixoy te Tovs SsaBadAXdovtas AaPelv Tovdvde picOov 
€Ts ToUTwWY TavTa AeyovTwv évéBare wnt ’ArtiKH 

eo / a ef , 9 4M 4 
LapoOpnixin vnis. 9 Te On “Artixn xatedveto, Kal 
émihepopevn Alywvain vnids xatéduce tTav Zauobpni- 
kov tThv véa. Gate 8) edvTes axovtictat ot Lapo- 
Opnixes Ttovs émiBatas amo THS Katadvoaons ves 

U hd / b] 4 U N 4 
BardXovtes amnpakay Kal éméeBnoav te Kat éoyov 
avTnv. Tatra yevopeva trovs “Iwvas éppvcato: ws 

A lA _— / Mv , 3 , 
yap «ldé opeas EépEns épyov péya épyacapevous, 


10 


érpadmero impos tovs Poivixas ola virepAuTredperds 25 


, >] , 9 +. ‘ 
Te Kal TavtTas aitimpevos, kal opewy éxéXevce Tas 
“A 4 
xepards atrorapeiv, Wva py avrot Kaxol yevopevos 
U 
Tovs dpelvovas SiaBaddAd\wor. Sxws yap Twa idor 
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Eléotns trav éwurod epyov te drodecxvipevov ev tH 
yaupayin, KATHMEVOS VITO TO OvpEet TO avTiov Lara- 
pivos, To KadéeTas AiydXews, averruvOdaveto TOV Trotn- 
cava, Kat oi ypaypatioctal avéypadov matpobev Tov 

g Tptnpapyov Kal THv ToAW. pods bé TL Kal mpoce- 
Barero diros éadv "Aprapapyns avnp Iépans trapedy 
tovtou Tov Powixniov mraGeos. 


NOTES. 


[For persons and names of places see Historical and Geographical 
Index. G. refers to Goodwin’s Greek Grammar, 1882. App. 
to the Appendix on the Ionic Dialect. Clyde to Clyde’s Greek 
Syntax, 1870.] 


CHAPTER I. 


The last book (v1) had described the fate of the contingent ap- 
pointed to serve on land and guard Thermopylae; Herodotus now 
turns to the fleet. 

1,2. of82...7rax6évres ‘those whose assigned duty it was to serve 1 
afloat’, that is assigned by their several states: cp. 7, 21 ol dé és rdv 
wefov érerdxaro, The general movements both of land force and fleet 
were directed by the national congress assembled in the Isthmus 
(7, 175)- 

4- TAaracées. The Plataeans as an inland state without seaboard 
would have no ships; but they constantly followed and supported the 
Athenians as at Marathon (6, 108, 111). They were not however 
actually engaged at Salamis, see c. 44; though they afterwards 
pleaded their services at Artemisium as a proof of their Hellenic 
patriotism, see Thucyd. 3, §4, 3. 

5- Koplv@tor. That the Corinthians should only send 40 ships 
when the Athenians sent 127 is a striking sign of the rapid advance 
of the latter. In B.C. 491 the Athenians had had to borrow, or 
rather purchase at a nominal price, 20 ships of Corinth wherewith to 
attack Aegina [6, 88, 89]. 

y. MadkrSdes. The Chalcidians manned Athenian ships probably 
because they were Athenians settled as cleruchs in the territory of 
Chalcis in Euboea [see 5, 77]. 


H. VIII. & 


2 
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11, 12. Sto re véas Kal wevrnxovrépous Svo ‘ two triremes and 
two penteconters’. By vées unqualified by any descriptive epithet 
understand triremes, or ships of war, raxetac: other triremes are 
called déwdtrayuryol, lrxaywyol etc. Penteconters were smaller 
vessels rowed by 50 men, 25 on each side sitting on the same level. 
The latter were the vessels almost universal in Greece until the 
decennium B.C. 490—80, when they were superseded by the tri- 
remes [Her. 1, 163, 4, Thucyd. 1, 14, 4]. The use of penteconters 
however still survived among more distant Greek states, as Rhodes 
[Thucyd. 6, 43, 1], as also among the Etruscans [id. 6, 103, 2]. 
The triremes carried an average of 200 men, see C. 17. 

13. ’Osrovvriot, see Hist. Ind. s. vy. Locrians. 

éweBonSeoy, App. A. 111. 8. 


CHAPTER II. 


15. epynrac Sé por, that is in the preceding chapter. The 
numbers are ; 


Athenians 127 ships 
Corinthians 40 55 
Megarians 205g 
Chalcidians 20 - 
Aeginetans 18 Ag 
Sicyonians 12 i 
Lacedaemonians 10 P 
Epidaurians es 
Eretrians 4s 
Troezenians 5 “a 
Styrans 2 9 
Ceians 2 - 
271 


16. Tov ovddExPapéov veov, that is ‘of triremes’, as above, 
1.11. 

20. ol ovppaxot, the members of the congress of the Isthmus, 
see above, |. 2. 

1,2. odK tpacay...fperOar ‘refused to serve under Athenians 
but would only do so if the Spartan leader took the command’. 


11 HERODOTOS. VIII. st 


Two clauses are compressed into one, ovx Epacay EperOar "AOnvalors 
and &pacay eyeoda povy try Adxwn. Notice ’A@nvalors without article 
‘Athenians ’=‘an Athenian commander ’, not the particular one. 

2. GAAd Atoav=dAXa Egacay AUcew. 

73 pédXov toerGar ‘which was about to take place’. The verb 
pédAew is regularly followed by the future infinitive and sometimes 
by the present, but not by the aorist infinitive, G. § 202, 3. Yet 
exceptions to this rule occasionally occur [see Rutherford Vez 
Phrynichus p. 420 sq.].- 


CHAPTER III. 


4. «ar dpxds ‘originally’, ‘at first’, cp. 9,23. Aéyos.‘com- 
mon talk’. «ply j méptray ‘before they (the Greeks) sent’. 

5. érl ovppax(ny ‘with a view of securing an alliance’, This 
refers to the embassy sent by the congress of the Isthmus to Gelo of 
Syracuse to induce him to join the alliance against the Persian 
invaders. In the discussion with Gelo the Spartans claimed the lead 
on land, the Athenians at sea, and Gelo refused help unless one or 
the other were conceded to him. Her. 7, 157—9. 

7. péya werornpévor ‘ because they regarded it as of first import- 
ance’. This use of roetc bac [of which wemornpévos is used as middle 
perf. part.] is common in Herod. see p. 6, l. 7, and cp. 9, 4 dewdv 
wonodpuevor. mepretvar ‘survive ’, ‘be saved’. Cp. p. 30, 1. 15. 

Q—I1. 6p0a voewres ‘ and their sentiments were entirely right’. 

qroAenov 6podpovéovtos ‘ unanimous war’, i.e. ‘the war of a united 
country’, an expression only justifiable by considering war to be 
personified. rorotrw...do0@ ‘precisely as much worse as’. 

12. ovK avtéravoy ‘they did not continue to make any countcr- 
claim’. 

péxpt Scrov ‘as long as they (the Athenians) wanted them’, 
i.e. the other Greeks. Cp. uéxpe xéoou p. 44, 1. 15. 

14, 15. wWwepl rys exelvov...drolevyro ‘they were going to attack 
the Persian’s own territory’. Cp. p. 14, l. 14. 

15, 16. tiv Ilavoavlew Bow ‘the outrageous conduct of 
Pausanias’. Thucydides says he was Blas and that his mode 
of behaviour was a rupavyldos plunors rather than a orparyyla [1, 95]. 
And Plutarch [Aristid. 23] gives details of the roughness of his 
manners, the severity of his punishments, and the offensiveness 
of his manner of asserting the Spartan primacy. 


A—2 
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amedovro...AaxecSaipovlovs ‘deprived the Lacedaemonians of 
the command’; for the double acc. see G. § 164. 

The event referred to is the deposition of Pausanias in B.c. 
478—7, and the selection of Aristeides to take the command of 
the allied fleet in the Northern Aegean, which is recounted by 
Thucydides [1, 94 sq.], and which led to the formation of the 
Confederacy of Delos. 


CHAPTER IV. 


18 rére 88 ‘but at this time’, opp. to Uorepory wey 1.17. xa 
factually’, 

1g. Katay@eloras ‘brought to land’. 

21. wapa Sdfayv...7 ‘in an unexpectedly different manner than’. 
The phrase rapa dégay involves the idea of a\Aws and is therefore 
followed by 7. Cp. 1, 79 ws of mapa détay Eoxe TA wptypara 7 ws 
auros xaredbxee. 

22. Notice the imperfect dwéBawe ‘were turning out’, xarte- 
Séxeov, see p. 36, 1. 22. 

23. rw, that is, South of the Euripus, towards the Pelopon- 
nesus, p. 10, 1. 6. 

3 2, 3. for” dv...tarexOdovrar ‘until they should have removed 
out of danger’. The construction represents the words used wpoopei- 
vow tar av brexPewpeda, and is retained in Orat. Obliq. G. § 239, 2. 

4. welBovor ‘bribe’. 

5. én’ @ re ‘on condition that’. For re see on p. 10, 1. g. 

6. mpd rns EvBolys, that is, to the North of Euboea, in which 
direction the enemy were. Cp. p. 39, 1. 9 and 9, 61 apd rs woNos, 

moujoovrat, the infin. more commonly follows éx & re, but the 
future indic. is also used dramatically. G. § 236, note 2. Thy 
vaupax(ny ‘che sea-fight’, that is the fight which must inevitably 
come somewhere. 


CHAPTER V. 


Q $s wap édwovrod Sylev ‘as though out of his own pocket 
(de suo) as he pretended’. For wap éwvrod cp. 2, 129 wap éwurod 
Sl3ovra. Cp. 7, 29 wap éuwurov dovs tas éwrda xiddas. And for 
37n0ey indicating the falseness of a pretext see 7, 211 gevyeoxov 
d7n0ev ‘they kept pretending to run away’; and combined with 
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ws, 9, 66 ws és paxny aye 590er “he made a feint of leading them to 
the field’. 

It, Wowa:pe ‘struggled’, properly ‘panted’, see 1, 111 dépéw 
wadloy rpoxeluevov dowaipey Te kal Kpayyardueror. 9, 120 homwacpoy 
dxws wep lyOves veoddwrot. Very rarely found in Attic. 

12. drowkdoeo Gat from dror\ gw, Ionic and poetic form of -wAéw, 
[This form is used by the Mss. R and S, and I have retained it 
throughout, but in certain other Mss. the form is rAevoec Oat, wéew, 
wéonev x.7.X. and Stein has adopted the latter.] 

13. wpds 8&1) rovrov ‘to him he said’; the reason for the 
speech has been previously given by the clause ’Adelyavros yap. 
The logical order would be xpds ‘Adeluayroy ele, ovros yap 
jowacpe. | | | 

15, 16. dv wéprbece ‘will be likely to send you’, The plan of 
sending bribes round to the leading men in each state by the king of 
Persia is alluded to again in g, 2, and 413 and we know from later 
authorities (Demosth. Phil. 3, 42) that it was actually done. 

16, vavrd re dpa yydpeve kal wépwe. The verb réuwe: is an 
historical present : ‘He accompanied this speech by sending three 
talents to the ship of Adeimantus’. [For this use of re—xal as ex- 
pressing simultaneous action see on p. 28, I. 9.] 

Plutarch, on the authority of the Lesbian Phanias, tells a story 
of Themistocles bribing an Athenian captain with one talent to 
stay at Artemisium [Themist. 7], but there is no reason why both 
stories may not be true. . 

18. wdvres ‘both’, cp. 5, 36; 6,77 St. [Some few mss. have 
w\ryévres with which Abicht compares Plutarch Demosth. 15 wA7- 
yels ixd Tis Swpodoxlas. ] | 

19. édxexdpioro is middle: ‘And thus Themistocles had grati- 
fied the Euboeans while he secured a profit for himself at the same 
time’. 
 g0—23. addyBave 88...xprjpara ‘and at the same time he was 
not suspected. of having the balance of the money (the 30 talents, 
see c. 4), but the men who got their share of it believed that the 
money had been sent from Athens for this express purpose’. 

a1. %moréaro [App. D. 1. a] ‘believed’, ‘were given to 
understand’. Cp. p. 13, l. 423 p. 46,1. 19. We use the word to 
‘understand’ in the same sense of ‘belief’. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


24. ovre 8} ‘it was thus’, ‘it was in these circumstances 
that’. 

25. tyévero 8t dSe ‘and how it came about was thus’, i.e. how 
the battle began and how it was carried on. 

26. aepl Se(Anv xpwtyy ‘early in the afternoon’ » opposed to 
SeiAnv dylyv p. §, 1. 19. 

27. tral mpdrepoy ‘ already before this’, cp. p. 36, I. 20. 

I. avrol ‘with their own eyes’. émyetpéew sc. édclv. Cp.9, 14 
Géd\ww ef xws rovrous rpwrov ®dot. 

2. « pay Sy ris dyr(ys ‘straight down upon them’, ex adverso. 
Cf. éx rod pavepod (9, 1), éx ris lOéns (9, 37). 

4, 5. Sppyjocaayv...carakapBdvy. The coming down of night 
before they could get engaged is perhaps the contingency most 
present to their minds, but as the subj. after a past tense in the 
governing clause is as correct as the opt., on the dramatic principle 
of introducing the exact words of the person, the variation does not 
perhaps admit of any other explanation than the taste of the writer. 
For xara\apBdvew in this sense 9, 56 Tovds dé éwel ws KarehauBave, 

5, 6. Kal &redrov SyGev eExchetEeo Oar ‘and then, as they thought, 
they were certain to escape’. For fut. inf. after &edXov see above, 
p- 2, l. 2. The meaning of &eddov here expressing certainty 
is found in common idiomatic phrases, such as, éuéAXer’ Gp’ 
dmravres dbacelew Bony ‘I was certain you would shout’, Arist. Ach, 
3473 Euedov o” apa Kerhoew oe ‘I was certain I should send you 
packing’ , id. Nub. 13013 ap’ éuddAoper 100” tas dwocoBijcew r@ 
xpovy ‘I was certain we should drive you off in time’, id. Vesp. 464. 

5yGev indicates the thoughts of another, which the writer dis- 
credits, see above, p. 3, 1. 9. 

6. pnde awupddpow ‘not even a sacred-fire bearer’, i.e. not any- 
one at all. The xup¢opos would be defended as long as anyone 
survived. Hence the phrase for total extinction. From Xenophon 
(Rep. Lac. X11I. 3) we learn that a lamp of sacred fire was carried 
with a Spartan host never to be extinguished. The person intrusted 
with this would be most carefully guarded. 

6, 7- tp xelvav Adyw ‘ according to their expressed purpose’. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


7. "pos TavTa ‘with a view to these contingencies’. 

9- Ewlev SxrdGov ‘to the East of Skiathos’, So as to have 
Skiathos between them and the Greeks. 

1o—12. va 5) weprdBore ‘that, as they intended (dy), they 
might enclose them’. Here the main purpose is expressed by the 
optative, while a secondary or subordinate purpose is expressed by 
a subjunctive clause (ws dy wh ép0éwor Sin such a way that they 
might not be seen’), but see on 1. 4 and cp. p. 40, Il. 13—15, Goodw. 
MM. and T. § 44. 2. For 8} almost equivalent to 570, shewing 
that the writer: is representing the thoughts of others, see g, 11 év 
vow Oh Exovres. 9, 59 iye...xard orlBov Tv ‘EANjvwr ws 5h dwodk- 
Spnoxovrwv, infra p. 42, 1. 25. 

For the dramatic construction ws dv nh dp0éwer after the historical 
meptémeumov Cp. 9, 7 éxédevoay Upéas exrréumew ws av roy Pape ape 
‘Sexwpeda. G. § 216, 2. 

12—14. of piv...ccets 88. The party despatched round Euboea, 
and the main body remaining at Aphetae. 

13. hv orlow dlpoveay éSov ‘ their homeward course’. 

14. € évayrins ‘from the opposite side’, cp. é& dyriys c. 6. 

16. Tatrys THs aWpépns ‘that day’, the gen. of time within 
which. G. § 179. 

17. 7d cvv@npa ‘the signal agreed upon’, used of a ‘watch- 
word’ in 9, 98. &p«ddAe havijceoGar ‘could appear’, referring to the 
time it must necessarily take to get round the island. For &uede 
see p. 2, 1, 2. 

20. Gmoulvro dpOpdy ‘held a muster of’, cp. 7, 59. This was 
rendered necessary, as Stein observes, by the losses sustained by bad 
weather and attacks of enemies; see 7, 190, where 400 ships are. said 
to have been lost on the coast of Magnesia. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


24, 25. TY vavayly Ty Kard rd IIyAtov yevopévy ‘the ship- 
wreck which had befallen them off Pelion’, that mentioned ia the 
last note. 

26,27. wepteBddero ‘possessed himself of ’, cp. 6, 25 wé\w kad- 
Morny Zdyk\nv wepteBeBdéaro, see 9) 39- Epa bass it appears’, i.e. 
from what he did afterwards, ; 
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28. avropoArforayv: notice the fut. inf. after é» »dy elye on the 
analogy of the construction of “é&\Aw. The futurity implied in é» 
vbw elxe is expressed in the infinitive. 

dAN’ od ydp ‘but he [didn’t do so then] for there was no appor- 
tunity’, so we often find xal ob yap 9, 61, 87 etc. The negative 
belongs to the prevented action, ydp introduces the cause of the 
prevention. j 

5 1. wdperxe, impers. p. 39, 1. 27. Cp. Thucyd. 1, 120, §3 5; 
14) 2. 

ws rére ‘at that time’, The meaning of ds here is hard to give 
by any English equivalent; it defines and limits the time indicated 
by rére. Cobet proposes éws 7ére ‘up to that time’. 

Srep 8 tpée~ ‘now in what manner it actually happened’, 
3% here, like Lat. zdeo, emphasizes and defines the word which it 
follows, €&rv ‘after all’, that is after whatever attempts or ex- 
ploits, 

3, 4. Afyerac yap. The feat here mentioned is of course an 
impossible one, and is naturally disbelieved by Herodotus. The 
distance from Aphetae to Artemisium is about seven miles. It 
is possible perhaps that Skyllias made his way over this strait by 
swimming and diving at intervals. The natives of the Levant to 
this day are famous divers [Col. Leake quoted by Rawl.], and much 
greater distances have been swum in our own time. 

5. dvloxe ‘came up to the surface’. &xw with its compounds is 
as often neuter as transitive. Abicht notices that in Odyss. 5, 320 
avaoxebéew used in this sense is explained by the Scholiast by 
avadivat. 

8: pereérepa=fa. A word confined to the Ionic dialect. 
p: 45, 1. 16. 

.g- G@wo8eSdy Oe [Selxryju), App. E. 


‘CHAPTER IX, 


14, 18. Adyov olor adretor ilSorayv ‘took counsel among 
themselves’, cp. 1, 97 ovANéxOnoay ol Mfdor és rwiird Kal édldocay 
oplos Abyor, Xen. Hell. 1, 1, 27 ef 32 ewexadroly re atrois ASyor 
Epacay xpfvas Sidovat ‘to discuss the matter’, Arist. Plut. 467 wep 
tovrov opr €0édw Solvas Aéyor ‘to argue the matter with you’. 
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15. évixa ‘the decision was come to’, ‘the vote was passed’. 
For this impersonal use of sxay see Soph. Antig. 233 rédos 8¢ pév 
rot Seip’ évixnoew podety: and again Her. 6, 101 “évixa Bh éxNurety 
Thy wok». A commoner usage is vixay yruipny ‘to get one’s view 
carried’ [e.g. 1, 61]. 

16. atdkioSévras ‘having encamped for the night’. Stein rightly 
explains that this refers to the camp on shore, where they were to 
pass the night that the enemy might not be led to expect any un- 
usual movement by seeing them spend the night on board. 

17. wapévras ‘letting pass’. 

18, 19. perd 8 rotro ‘but subsequently’, i.e. on the same 
day as the Council. SeAny éplyy ‘evening’, opposed to delry» 
wpwtyy ‘afternoon’ in c. 6. . 

20. avrol uitro ‘without being attacked’, ‘on their own ac- 
count’, émavérAwoy, notice the imperf. ‘began putting to sea to 
attack’. 

21, 22. dwérapav—StexmAdov ‘wishing to satisfy themselves 
as to the nature of their fighting and naval tactics’. aura» depends 
upon paxys. The force of dwdzepa as opposed to weipa, like 
that ‘of aroreipacdat, is that of completion or satisfaction, See 
2, 733 3, 1328; 9, 91. The déxrXoos was a manoeuvre in naval 
warfare by which a single line of ships broke through the enemies’ 
line, turned swiftly, and charged as they pleased, opposed to the 
ruder method of grappling and fighting from the decks. See 
6, 12 where Dionysius is described as training the Ionian sailors, 
6 8¢ avaywr éxdorore émi xépas (‘in line’) ras véas, Oxws rotor épérgor 
Xphouro Siéxwdooy woredpevos THot wnuol &’ adAnAéwy Kal rods 
éwiBaras omNloete.... 

The manoeuvre required both swiftness and skill in working the 
vessel, so as to avoid charging prow to prow, and being charged on 
one’s own broadside. See Thucyd. 1, 49, 3 deéxwAor 8 ovk Foap, 
GANA Ouup Kal puoyy td wréov evavpaxouy 4 émiornuy. The 
Athenians especially prided themselves on their skill in practising 
this manoeuvre, as well as another called the weplxAous, out-flanking 
the enemies’ ship and charging it as one pleased,—see Thucyd. 
7, 30, 3 Tos de’ AOqvalas ovk Eocodar opur év crevoxwplg obre we- 
plardour oltre Siéxxdour, Grep ris réxyys pddtora éxlorevoy. 
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CHAPTER X. 


25. paviny daevelxavres [for the Ion. -evelkas see App. E] 
‘thinking them mad’. Cp. 1, 131 Totoe ayaApara woevot pwpinry 
emipépovor. 6, 112 rotor APnvaloior paviny érépepor. 

6 2. olxéra [Ion. for elxéra App. E. f] ‘what was reasonable 
and likely’. 

3. todAawAnolas, App. A. II. (2). 

4, 5-: Karadpovicavtes travTa ‘with these convictions’: 
xaragpovéw in the common meaning of ‘to despise’ takes a genitive 
and is used by Herod. in 4, 134 [and there only, Abicht]. In the 
sense in which it is here employed it is only a strengthened form of 
ppovnoavres, cp. 1, 66, and xaradoxeiy in c. 4. 

5. éxucdovvro...pérov [App. D. 111. 3] ‘began a movement to 
outflank them and get them within the circle of theirships’, és uécor 
is proleptic, ‘so as to get them in the middle’. 


7- Oupdhopiy Te...peyaAny ‘were exceedingly sorry for them’, 
cp. p. 36, 1. 13. - 

8. émordpevor ‘feeling persuaded’, cp. p. 3, 1. 21. 

11. GptAAav erorevwro ‘raced with each other’, cp. 7, 196. 

Sepa. For the practice of giving rewards by the Persian 

king to those successful in war see Xen. Oecon. 4, 16. 

For Aduyperae see App. E. 11.2. For the tense after Sxws see 
G. § 217. 

13. Aédyos ‘reputation’, see 9, 78. 


CHAPTER XI. 


15. orypnve sc. 6 cadmeyxrys. For the use of the oddmy€é see 
Aeschyl. Persae 397 oddmeyt & aiirg wayr’ éxeiv’ éxépdeyer, Thucyd. 
6, 32, 1 Ty odAriyy: cuwrh UreonpndvOn. 

16. és 7d pérov tds mpipvas cuvyyayow ‘drew their stems 
together at a central point’. This manoeuvre, by which the ships 
were arranged so as to resemble an open fan, was for the purpose of 
preventing the enemy from practising the diekf/us. Thus it was 
done by the Peloponnesians in the Gulf of Corinth when preparing 
to receive the attack of the Athenians [B.c. 429], see Thucyd. 2, 83, 5 
oi dé TleXowovyyoron érdéavro Kuxdov Tav vedy ws péyiorov olol 7’ Roay 
Hh ddévres Siéxxdovy, Tas rpwpas pev Ew elow 82 Tas rpvpvas, 
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17. €pyou dyovro ‘they set to work’. @& 6Alyq...dmrodap- 
pOévres ‘though caught in a narrow part of the Strait’, cp. 9, 51 
év TY Kebarpaine awroNeAappevot. ; | 

18. Kal xard ordpa, sc. éxduerol rep Epyou (or some equivalent 
participle) ‘and though they were engaged prow to prow ’, ize. though 
they would have no opportunity in the narrow sea of practising the 
dickplus or periplus. Abicht however understands efxovro after 
orépa ‘and they began the attack front to front’. I think the run 
of the sentence is conclusive in favour of the former Cons n: 
which is supported by Stein. 

23. rddptoriioy ‘the prize of valour’, the recipient of which 
was formally decided upon after a battle, the various achievements 
and circumstances being fully discussed. See for instance what was 
done after the battle of Plataea, 9, 71. 

27. -wodddv tapa Sdfay dywvirdpevor ‘after a battle the result 
of which much surprised them’, for they had looked for an easy 
victory, see p. 5, 1. 28. For wapa détay cp. p. 2, 1. 22. 

31. X@pov dy Tadaptve ‘a farm in Salamis’. 


CHAPTER XII. 


&dpdvy ‘the kindly one’, a poetical word for wit, both of 7 
‘which Herodotus uses with no apparent distinction. qv tis dpns 
pécov Ofpos ‘it was midsummer’, the gen. tis wpys is rfartitive, 
‘of the season it was full midsummer’; which is meant to emphasize 
the unusual occurrence of such a storm. The time was probably 
about the bepinning of July, for the Olympic festival was going on, 
see c. 26, cp. 7» 200. 

3- dwd rod InAlov ‘from the’direction of Mt Pelion’, that is 
from the North. 

8. és déPov xatioréaro ‘began to be frightened’. Apes D. II. 
6. Omovres ‘expecting’. és ola...qjxow ‘considering the amount 
of misfortunes into which they had fallen’; explained by the sum- 
mary of their disasters in the next sentence, 

10, II. Tov xeyovos...xata IIvAtov, see 7, 188. <A storm of 
East wind caught the Persian fleet when off the shore of Magnesia 
and drove a large number of ships ashore on the promontory called 
the Ovens (‘Imvol).and other parts of the coast. tmwéaPe ‘suc- 
ceeded’, dx ‘after’, fevpara ‘swollen streams’ or ‘torrents’. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 


15. ‘rotor raxGetor, see c. 7. 

16. TohAby, App. C. 1, 2nd Decl. (4). rowotre Sow ‘inso- 
much as’, 

17.  év weAdyet ‘in the open sea’, not under cover of headlands 
or bays. 

18—20. ds yap §}...EvBolns ‘for as the storm overtook them 
when actually sailing, just as they were opposite the Hollows of 
Euboea’. For the place see Hist. and Geogr. Index s.v. Hollows, 
tis EvBolns is a topographical genitive, cp. 9, 27 ris nueTépys ép 
"EXevoive. 

a1. éférurrov ‘were cast ashore’. éxalrrew is used as a pas- 
sive of éxBd\Xew. Cp. its meaning of ‘to be banished’ ‘to be driven 
out’. See 6, 121 Sews Tevclorparos éxrécot éx twv ’AOnvéwy, 

22. Sxws dv rowOe(n ‘that they might so be reduced to an equal- 
ity’, cp. 9, 22 ws dy dvedolaro. 9g, 51 ws dy wh ldolaro. When a final 
sentence expresses a conclusion in which another hypothesis is virtu- 
ally contained ws and 8ws take dy, and, after a past tense, an opta- 
tive. We find also the subjunctive used dramatically with ws d» 
after a past tense in 9, 7, see p. 4, l. 10. Thé hypothesis involved in 
the present case may be thus expressed, ‘ That the Persian fleet might 
be reduced to an equality with the Greek fleet, as it would be ¢/ these 
ships were lost’. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
8 1. ds ode doplvorr...trédape, cp. p. 6,1. 10 door Wouéd- 


vOUTt TV. , 

3+ Ode dwexparo impers. ‘it sufficed them’, ‘they were con- 
tent to’. 

6. trippwray (Advvupe) ‘encouraged them’, This verb is some- 
what rare. It is used as the opposite of é&éxAnge ‘dismayed’ in 
Thucyd. 4, 36, 2. 

9. Tv adriy Spy ‘the same period of the day’ » that is the 
afternoon, as in their former attack, see p. §, 1.19. wpy is not used 
for a definite division of time like our ‘hour’, see above p. 7, 1. 1 
where it means ‘season of the year’. It is used here for the larger 
divisions of the day as morning, noon, afternoon. When Herodotus 
speaks of the Aours he says rd duddexa pépea ris fyudpys 2, 109... 
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CHAPTER XV. 


13. Sevédv re roinodpevor ‘ashamed’, p. 2,1. 7. This phrase ex- 
presses any violent emotion of shame or anger or surprise. See 9, 5 
and 7, the first of which refers to indignation, the second to shame, 

15, 70 wd Fléptew ‘what Xerxes would do’, thus 9, 7 7d az’ 
huéwy = four conduct’. 

17, Wapake\evodpevot ‘having passed round words of mutual 
exhortation’, So d:axedevoayévn yuvh yuvaixi (9, 5). aviyov ‘they 
began to launch’, . 

18. ovvémerre 8% Gore ‘and by a coincidence it so happened 
that’. Cp. 8, 132 ouvémemrre rooliro wore rovs pév BapBdpovs... 
Ly KaramdGoa Karappwonkéras, rods 5¢ “EXAnvas...xarwrépw Ardou 
(un KarawdGoa). Thucyd. 5, 15 cuvéBn te evOds pera Thy pdx... 
Wore Torduou undev ery ayacOar underépous, 

20. by OepporiAyor, see 7, 207s8q. The fighting at Thermopylae 
also extended over three days. On the 1st some Medes and Cissians 
were beaten back from the pass; on the 2nd a similar attempt 
was made with no better success; and on the 3rd the path over the 
mountain having been betrayed to Xerxes, Leonidas and his 300 
were surrounded and fell. 

2. Sxws pr wapycovor. G. § 217. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


6. pryvoadts rousdvres ‘having formed a crescent with their 
ships’. pyvoedés is used substantively for unvoedés oxfua. The 
crescent of ships must have presented its concave to the enemy, 
the object being that when the Greek fleet was tempted out to 
attack the centre, the two Persian wings might close round them. 

7. €«xvxdMéovro ‘endeavoured to encircle them’. p. 6, 1. 5- 

8, 9. éravémrdwov [see p. 3, 1. 11] ‘began to sail out to sea 
to attack them’. The dvd has the same sense as in dvjyov p. 8, 
1. 17, and él gives the idea of hostility. mapamArjovor ‘with no 
advantage on either side’. 

II, avros tn’ éovrov Umurre ‘was self-destroyed’. 

12.. wepururrovotwy...dAArjAag ‘fouling each other’. 

14. Sewvov xpypa erovetyro [App. D, 111. d], cp. p. 8, l. 14. 
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15. wpdmeo Gat Ion. for rpémecPa:, App. A. II. &- 

modal pty §1} ‘now it is true that many, etc.’ 

18. dywvifépevor. Stein remarks on the strangeness of the 
present participle instead of d-yavioduevo ‘after contending’, and 
compares 1, 76 réXos obdérepoe vixnoavres didornoay vuxrds éwedOov- 
ons’ kal rd pév orparbreda dudorepa odtw irywelcaro. The present 
participle here may be explained by the consideration of the un- 
finished and undecided nature of the conflict, ‘So they separated still 
fighting as I have described’, i.e. without the affair being settled 
by a victory on either side. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


a1. avrotor dvSpaore ‘crews and all’, i.e. not after being aban- 
doned by their crew. This dative of accompanying circumstance, or, 
as it is sometimes called, dative absolute, is very common in Greek 
writers, especially in this particular phrase. G. § 188, 5. See 
below 1. 25. 

24. Samdvnyy olkntny mapexspevos ‘defraying the expense out 
of his own resources’. ‘This Clinias was father of the great Alci- 
biades, and was head of one of the richest families at Athens. This 
patriotic act of liberality in supplying a ship and crew was perfectly 
voluntary and must not be connected with the later trierarchies 
which the rich men were obliged to support; though this and 
similar acts may have suggested the system. The habit of keeping a 
private trireme however was maintained by Alcibiades, see Thucyd. 
6, 61, 6. ; 

25. dv8pacr Stnxoclowws. This dative is similar to that com- 
mented upon on |. 21. For the number of 200 men, see on p. 1, 
].11, 12: and 7, 184 ws avd dinxoglous dvdpas Noylioua: év éxdory val. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


10 %- dopevor ‘and glad to do so’, ‘to their great relief’. Cp. 
Odyss. 9, 62 &vOew dé wrporépw mréomevy axaxnuevor ATop dopevor éK 
Gavaroo, 

5. ovK Kirra ‘especially’. 

6. Spyopdv 8 ‘absolutely a retreat’, the 87 like tandem indi- 
cating the outcome or result of previous events, ‘They began to 
consider (and indeed it was time to do so) about retreating’,. tow, 
see p. 2, 1. 23. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


9. otol re elnoay dv ‘they would be able’. For this suffix're see 
on 9, 23, and p. 3, l. 5 éx @ re. Compare 8oo0v re, dre, wore. 
‘The force of it is that of an undeclined tes’, Monro Homeric Gr. 
§ 108, [dy is absent from the Mss. ] 

10. Aavvivrov...ért riv OiAacoay ‘as the Euboeans were driv- 
ing their sheep down to the sea’; that is, in order to transport 
them to a place of safety in accordance with their agreement with 
Themistocles, see cc. 4, 5. ‘They apparently had not yet been able 
to complete the removal. 

¥I. Tatry ‘at that place’ i.e. where the flocks were collected. 
[St. reads éml rhv Oadaccay ratrny, i.e. to the sea of Artemisium 
where the fleet lay.] | 

12. twaAddpny ‘a contrivance’, so in Pindar Olymp. 9, 26 it 
means ‘art’: properly and primarily it is the ‘palm of the hand’. 

14. €s tocovTo wapeytpvov ‘he disclosed it so far’, i.e. he 
didn’t disclose it any further than this. Cp. 9, 44. 

15. él 82...arptiypact, p. 21, 1. 4 ‘in the immediate circum- 
stances which had arisen’. For this meaning of éxi cp. the phrases 
éx éfepyacuévas, éx’ “EdAnat avdpact (9, 17). 

1g. KopiBis 88 aépr...peArjorey ‘and as to their setting off, the 
proper season should be his own care’. That is the time in the 
night, see on p. 8, 1.9. wip dvaxaley to light the ordinary watch- 
fires in the camp, that the enemy might be deceived and believe 
that they were remaining at Artemisium through the night. 

22. érpdtovro [App. A. II. 5] mpos ta wpdBara ‘they set 
to work to slaughter the sheep’. 


CHAPTER XX. 


23, 4 wWapaxpyodpevor ‘having slighted’ or ‘neglected’. 
The force of wapd is that of the English mzs- in composition. 
&s ovdty Adyovra ‘as being worthless’, ‘having nothing in it’. Cp. 
the phrase Aéyes re ‘there is something in what you say’, the 
opposite would be ovdév Aéyers. 

24. ovre te Eexoplravro ovdty ofre mpoerdtavro ‘they neither 
conveyed their families out of the islands nor took any precautionary 
measures for collecting corn into their forts’, Cp. 1, 190 of the 
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Babylonians expecting the attack of Cyrus rpoecd£avro oirla éréwy 
adpra woN\Gy. ° 

26. wepureréa re...wprjypara ‘and so they brought disasters 
upon themselves’: they brought it about that the result was dis- 
astrous to themselves. mepimerjs conveys the notion of a change, 
especially from good to bad [cp. wepwéreca for the catastrophe of 
a tragedy]. It is a rare word in this sense, cp, Eurip. Andr. 982 vip 
ovv éwrecdh wepiwereis Exes rUxas ‘since your circumstances have 
suffered so disastrous a change’. 

11] 31. Se fe ‘is in these terms’. 

3. PapPapddwvos, see another Oracle of Bakis in 9, 43. This 
compound of SdpSapos is more ancient in usage than the simple 
BdpBapos, and is the only form in which the word occurs in Homer 
(Il. 2, 867), and points to the difference of language as the great 
distinction between the Hellene and non-Hellene. 

4- BdéBA.wov. In the bridge of ships made across the Hellespont 
the ships were fastened together by six cables, two made of flax, 
four of byblus [7, 36], a coarse variety of the same plant as that from 
which paper was made. daréxew infin. for imperative, G. § 269. 

5. ovd8tvy xpnoapévoros ‘because they paid no attention to’. 
treat ‘verses’. 

7. @upopy xpacbas ‘to meet with disaster’, a general phrase, 
used especially in legal language of losing one’s citizenship (De- 
mosth. 533); here it is explained by wpds ta plytora ‘in regard 
to their most vital interests’, 


CHAPTER XXI. 


8. of pivi.e. the Greeks; he is continuing the narrative from 
C. 19. 

> 6...xatdoKotos the look-out man stationed at Trachis. 
Thus we hear of yuepsoxoroe being stationed along the heights of 
Euboea (7, 182) as opposed to ¢puxrwpol or the signallers by fire 
at night. 

11. Karypes [Rt. ap- apto] with oars all ready, fitted to start 
at any moment. waAnoele ‘should be engaged’ [from wdAq 
‘ wrestling’). ; 

15. wpinkovtépp a thirty-oared boat, cf. revrexbyrepos p. 1, 
]l. 1x. ve vedrepov ‘any disaster’, cp. 6, 2 xarayvwobels xpos adrwy- 
vewrepa mpyocew mprryuara és éwurovs éx Aapelov, 
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18. ovbKére és dvaBoAds érovetvto Tiv aroxespyow ‘no longer 
procrastinated about their departure’, és dvaBodds motetofar=ava- 
Badr\ewr. Abicht quotes Thucyd. 7, 15 Ore 5é wéAdNeTe Gua TH 7pe 
evOds kal py és dvaBodas mpaccew. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


23. émwrefdpevos ‘having selected for himself’, i.e. to keep 
with him, waiting behind the others, which they could afterwards 
catch up by their superior speed. 

2. émedéfavro ‘read’ from the notion of saying over to oneself, 12 
or perhaps of picking out for oneself the words. . 

3. él rovs warépas ‘against the authors of your race’, i.e. 
against the Athenians who were regarded as the parent stock of all 
Ionians, although the Athenians themselves were said to repudiate 
the name of Ionian, and to claim rather to be Pelasgians [Her. 1, 
56, 103]. See however 7, 51, where Artabanus is represented as 
including the Athenians among the Ionians. 

5 partora pey...el 52 pry ‘if possible’...‘ but if not’. 

7. €« Tov pécov tpiv efer0e ‘remain out of the contest and 
take no part we beg of you’. piv dativus ethicus. 

tov Kapav. The Carians were not Hellenes, but they had 
before resisted the Persians and were therefore likely to be induced 
to desert. See 5, 117—-120. 

g. oldv te, see p. 10, 1.9, GAN bn” avayxalys...drloracbat 
‘but have fallen under constraint too powerful to allow of your de- 
serting’. For um’ dvayxalys cp. 9, 17. This use of xaréfevxde is 
poetical, cp. Soph. Aj. 124 dry ovyxaréfeuxrac xaxy (Ab.). 

13. Gr vpéov yuty yéyove. An allusion to the fact of the Athe- 
nians having sent assistance to the revolting Ionians in B.C. 500, 
and having in their cause invaded Asia and burnt Sardis; see 5, 
99—102. 

14. Soxéew épol ‘in my opinion’. G.§ 268. én’ auddotepa 
voéwy ‘with an eye to the two alternatives’. 

16. pos éwurey ‘on their side’ p. 30, 1. 14. 

émel re dvevexOq, for the subjunctive in a conditional relative 
sentence without 4» see G. § 234. It is very rare except in Epic 
poetry: Ab. quotes c. 108 és 6 €\6y. Cp. Thucyd. 1, 137 méxpe 
| Wods ~yévnrat. SiaBAn0q ‘represented in an invidious light’. 

17. atlorovs Sassive ‘distrusted’. ; 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


a5. obra 81 tum demum ‘then at last’, or ‘when they had 
been satisfied about ¢ha?’. 

Epa Arlo oxiSvapévm ‘as soon as the rays of the sun were 
spread abroad’. <A poetical expression for ‘at sunrise’. Stein 
quotes Aeschylus Pers. 504 mpiv oxedacOnvat Geod dxrivas. And 
Hom. II. 7, 451 dcov 7 émexldvarae qws. 

27. péxpt péoov, cp. p. 8, 1. 17 xara péoov quépns. vO 
amo rotrov ‘thereafter’, 9, 40; cp. 7d év@evrev g, 26. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


13. -g._:—=Okal Sbo pupidSes ‘as many as twenty thousand’. The xa? 
is used to emphasize the contrast. 

Ir. @vAAd8a éEmBaddy ‘having thrown leaves upon them’ i.e. 
upon the corpses. Stein thinks it probable that this was some 
funeral custom, though we know of none such. Others would 
refer the scattering of the foliage to the ragpo explaining the object 
to be the concealment of the recent digging. Yi érapynodpevos 
‘having heaped up earth upon them’, the usual word for the 
making of a grave or barrow, see Theognis 426—27 vvra 3’ orws 
wxicra mwidas Atéao wepfioa, kal xetoPac wo Yiv éTaynoapevoy, 
as also other passages given by L. and Sc. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


20. ovSty wAolwy oravutepov ‘boats were the most difficult 
things to get in the world’, i. e. there was such a rush for the shore 
that all the boats were in use. 

21. &@nedwro, App. D. 111. 2 (b). 

a2. ymorréato, see p. 3, l. 21. 

24. Kal rots dAwras ‘the Helots as well’, We know that 
each Spartan at Thermopylae had his Helot, see 7, 229; but it is 
not stated whether there was the same proportion as in the Spartan 
army which went to Plataea, viz. 7 helots to each Spartan, see 9, 
Io and 28. 

ot piv ob8’ éAdvOave ‘not that he even escaped detection by’. 

kal ydp 51] kal yeAotov fy ‘for in point of fact it was abso- 
lutely ridiculous’, explained by the next sentence, which might 
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be expected to have been introduced by ydp, the omission of which 
Stein illustrates by 7, 6 where rovro pew and rovro &¢ introduce 
explanatory clauses without this conjunction. For cal yap 6) xai 
cp. 7, 236. | 
3- thooepes xiAtades. The nambers originally accompanying 14 

Leonidas to Thermopylae were according to Herodotus [7, 202, 3] 
from the Peloponnesus (including the 300 Spartans) 3100, from 
Thespiae 700, from Thebes 400,—in all 4200. These were joined 
at Thermopylae by about 2000 Lokrians and Phokians,—making 
6200. If we may reckon 7 helots for each of the 300 Spartans 
{p. 13, 1. 24] the numbers will be raised to 8300. But Diodorus 
(11, 4) adds also 1000 Lakedaemonians [i.e. not Spartan citizens, 
probably Perioeci]:—the whole number will thus be 9300. But 
just before the final battle Leonidas sent away all the allies except 
the Thebans and Thespians [7, 219, 220]. The numbers engaged 
on the third day would therefore be 


Spartans 300 
Helots 2100 ° 
Lakedaemonians 1000 
Thespians 700 
Thebans 400 
4500 


The Theban 400 deserted to the Persians, and therefore allowing 
for escapes, especially of Helots, and for any that fell on the two pre- 
vious days, and adding 80 Mycenaeans [mentioned by Pausanias 2, 
16, 5] the number of Greek corpses which Xerxes had to show 
may well have been about 4000. And this is the number mentioned 
in the Epitaph inscribed over them [7, 228], 


Mupidow wore ryde rpinxoclas éuaxovro 
éx IleXorovvdcou xihcades réropes. 


‘CHAPTER XXVI. 


8. Blov Sedpevor ‘in want of a livelihood’. 

évepyot ‘in active employment’. 

12. os ’Odtpma dyov. The Olympic festival took place 
every fifth year, i.e. there were four clear years between each 
festival. It lasted five days and according to Bockh began on the 
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first full moon after the Summer solstice. It therefore varied by 
a few weeks, but may be considered to have usually taken place 
some time in the month Hecatombaeon (July). 

14. «elxevov ‘ proposed for competition ’. 

15. tis &Aalns the garland given to the victors at the Olympic 
games was of wild olive (kérivos), Aristoph. Plut. 5835 rods vexGvras 
orepavwoas korlyy cregavy. 

17. Seadrlyv dre ‘was held guilty of cowardice’, properly a 
legal term é¢dci Slxnv ‘to be cast in a suit’, ‘to incur the damages’. 
Then it is transferred to the matter of the charge itself, as pwplay 
dpXcoxayw ‘I am held guilty of folly’, Soph. Antig. 470. 

19. ore tvécxero ovyov ‘he could not refrain from speaking’, 

22. qwept dperys ‘for honour’, the valour is used for the result 
of valour—honour. So in Pindar ale & dp’ dperaion wovos da- 
wdva Te udpvarat mpds Epyov Olymp. 5,15; Tlua—dvipa ede dperay 
evpévra, Ol. 7, 89; Evvaioe & dud’ dperats rérayac Pyth. 11, 54. 
dperdy ye yey éx Acds ers Theocr. Id. 17, 137. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


15 x. «Kal rd xdpra ‘most especially’, the xai gives emphasis, cp. 
p- 30, 1. 7. 

3. ot woddotor Erect mpotepov. Neither the exact time nor the 
occasion of this invasion of Phokis is known: but the constant 
border warfare between the two nations had induced the Phokians 
to build a wall across the pass of Thermopylae for their protection 
[7, 176]. 

8. wodl{erar tovovSe ‘contrives the following trick against 
them’. yoooas ‘ having smeared with chalk’, cp. 7, 69; the 
object was to be able to distinguish each other from the enemy in 
the dim light without the necessity of shouting a pass-word, which 
was the cause of great confusion in night attacks, see Thucyd. 
72 449 5. 

14. GAAo te elvat tépas ‘that it was something strange and 
supernatural’. 

16. vexpov kal domlSwy ‘4000 dead bodies and shields’. 
That is, they killed 4000 men on the field. For if the men had 
escaped, the number of shields would have exceeded that of the 
dead bodies, cf. Thucyd. 7, 45, 2 owda pévroe Ere mrelw 4 xara 
Tovds vexpods €A}POn, many having thrown away their shields. 
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19. of wept tov tolroda ‘which are arranged round the tripod’. 
wept with acc. indicates a less close connexion than with gen. Cp. 
p. 20, 1.17: Stein quotes 9, 62 éyévero dé mpwrov rept rd yéppa udxn. 
This seems to be the tripod described by Pausanias (10, 13, 4) as 
being the centre of a group of gods; Hercules and Apollo are 
contending for it, while Latona is trying to restrain Apollo, and 
Athené Hercules. It was dedicated by the Phokians as a thank- 
offering for their victory mentioned above (I. 3) under Tellias over 
the Thessalians. The colossal figures (of peydAot dvSpidvres) men- 
tioned seem to have been placed round this work at some little dis- 
tance, though grouped with some regularity (cuveorewres), 

20. tprpocbe rod vot, that is, outside the temple, in the 
Téuevos. 

a1. avakéarat, App. D. 11. 6. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


22, 23. Tov wmeLov......roAtopKéoytas éwurots the land army 
which was besieging them. The plural participle with a singular 
noun of multitude. G. § 138, note 3. 

24. thy Urmov atrwy ‘their cavalry’, in this meaning 4 Urmos 
is not used in the plural, but is a noun of multitude. Thessaly was 
full of rich plains, and was especially famous for its horses, and 
Thessalian cavalry were in request all through Greece. 

26, 27. dpcopéas Ketvous ‘empty wine-jars’. Xovv is earth 
that has been moved. So ovyxodv ‘to fill up with earth’ p. 37, 1. 18. 

29. ws avaptacdpevor ‘believing that they were going to make 
short work of the Phokians’: cf. 9, 59 ovroe mev Bop re cal oulry 
ériicay ws dvapracbuevot Tovs “EXAnvas. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


1. tovrov dyudorépwy viz. the night surprise c. 27, and the 16 
stratagem which injured their horses c. 28. 

a. €yxorov ‘grudge’. Cp. 3, 59 éyxorov Exovres Zaploicr. 

3. Yyvwouaxéere ‘give way and confess’, from the notion of 
differing and fighting with a former opinion. See 3, 25; 7, 130 
and Aristoph. Aves 555 

Thy apxny tov A’ aracreiy, 
cay péev py} oy und ebedAjoy pnd’ ebOds youoimax7jon 
lepdy wédepnov rpwrday aire. 
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5, 6. wWAdov alel...tudov epepdneba ‘we always came off better 
than you’, ‘we were always more influential than you’. Cp. 8, 104 
pepbuevos ov rd devrepa wapa Te Bacthd ‘being the most influential 


with the king’. éxetva ‘that side’=7d exeivwy [‘EA\q»w] xpdy- 
para. 

7,8. dr’ Hpiv dor ‘it is in our hands’, ‘it depends solely on 
us’. apds adverbial, ‘besides’, p. 26, 1. 4. 


8,9. Td wav txovres ‘though we have the game absolutely in 
our hands’, ‘though we are all-powerful in the matter’. Cf. the use 
of &ecs ‘you will control’ in 9, 2. 

10. dvyt’ airév sc. xaxwy ‘our wrongs’ implicd in pyqo- 
KaKéopey. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


16. avtfow ‘had been backing up’, cp. 9, 31 kal rives adray Ta 
"EAAqvev adtov. ws énol Soxéav. See p. 12, 1. 14. 

18. tapéxew té oe ‘that it was open to them to medize as well 
as to the Thessalians if they chose’. For mwapéxev=wapetvat, cp. 8, 
106 wapéxet Taira woeiv. Seep. 5,1. 1. | 

19. GAdAws ‘otherwise than they were’, or ‘otherwise than 
rightly’. 

20. éxdvres elyat ‘with their own consent at least’, This 
phrase is generally used in a negative sentence. See 7, 1043; 9, 
7. An exception occurs in 7, 164. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


23. otrw 1, p. 3, 1. 24. 
17 3. awodedv properly ‘the neck of a wine-skin’, 2, 121; here 

it=‘a narrow tongue of land’, 

tatty Katare(ve. ‘extends downwards in this direction’. It is 
the district ‘of the upper valleys of the Kephisos and its main 
tributary, the Pindus’. Rawl. Itstretches from Mt Oeta ina south- 
westerly direction, following the course of the Kephisos. 

6. pytpdémodkts Awptéwy, see 1, 56 where the Dorians are said to 
have moved first from Phthiotis to Histiaeotis, then to Pindos in 
Doris, thence to Dryopis, and thence to the Peloponnese. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


12. & rd axpa rot Ilapyncov. These Phokians collected in 
considerable force on Parnassus and did good service to the Greeks 
in this and the following years, see 9, 31. 

14. Kkeypévn én” dwurys ‘being quite isolated’, for éw’ éwurijs 
‘by itself’ cp. 9, 17 éxéAevsé opeas éx’ Ewuraw év ry wedly Wferba, 
cp. 9, 38. 

15. avynvelkavro [App. E. 2.c. An Ionic form of 1 aor. mid. 
of dvagépw, so in 1, 86 dvevecxduevos] ‘carried up their goods’. Stein 
refers to 9, 6 vwetexouloavro re wavra Kal avrol déByoay. See also 
p- 19, 1. 11. 

18, Uap rod Kpioalov meBlov ‘on the heights above the Krisaean 
plain’. Strabo (4, 9) describes it as éw2 rots axpots rod Kpicalov wédov. 

20. ot ‘by this route’. 

21. &xepov ‘cut down its trees’. See 6, 75 Exepe 7d réuevos: 
9, 15 Execpe rovs xLpous. See p. 32, 1. 15. dréoxov ‘extended 
over’, p. 18, 1.16; cp. 1, 108 T7v aumedov éxioxety Thy’ Aolny wacav. 
Cp. 9; 31. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


24. Kata piv Exavoay, for this tmesis cp. 9, 5 xara ev EXevoay 
avrod Thy yuvaixa, xara O¢ 7a Téxva, See p. 34, 1.23. G.§ 191 
note 3, p- 241. 

28. @noavpoiotl trexal dvabrjpaor. The former velees to treasures 
in gold and silver money or plate, the latter to statues, tripods and 
other thank-offerings. 

I. mpds rotor otpecr ‘close to the hill country’, that is, before 18 
no could get high enough up to be safe. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


3. ILaparoraplovs the name of a town in the valley of the 
Kephisos, which reaches the Boeotian frontier at Panopeis, or, as it 
was afterwards called, Phanoteus. | 

8. «@wdv rd wAn0os ‘the people in a body’. Yet exceptions have 
to be made to this statement in the case of the Plataeans and 
Thespians, and even in Thebes itself there seems to have been a 
division of opinion [9, 96-7]. The mcasure of Alexander in put- 
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ting Macedonian governors in the Boeotian cities looks as if they 
were not considered quite to be relied upon for medism, though 
Herodotus says the primary object was to satisfy Xerxes that 
Boeotia could be trusted. 
11. 7Ty8e ‘with this view’. BovAdpevor ‘because they wished’. 
12, tad Mrdoyv, see p. 39, 1. 24 ppovéwy 7a Bactréos. 


CHAPTER XXXvV. 


15. éy Seftq tov Ilapvycov dwépyovres ‘keeping Parnassus on 
their right’. 

16. réoxov, p. 17, 1. 21. 

a1. amoddarey [App. E. 2. e] td xphpara ‘that they might 
display to Xerxes the wealth of the temple’. Not only was the 
temple of Delphi rich in gold and silver ornaments and works of art, 
but it possessed also a large treasury of money, and was a kind of 
bank for all Greece. 

24. tA Kpoloov ‘the offerings of Kroesos’. Kroesos, king 
of Lydia, having tested the skill of the various oracles of Greece, 
decided that the supremacy in prophetic power belonged to Delphi. 
He therefore offered there elaborate sacrifices of 3000 animals; 
and having made a pile of valuable objects of extraordinary magni- 
ficence,—couches overlaid with gold and silver, gold cups, and purple 
robes,—he burnt them in honour of the god, and from the molten gold 
made 117 bricks of solid metal, weighing 14 talents each, anda figure 
of a lion in gold weighing 10 talents, and sent them to Delphi. Be- 
sides these he sent two large bowls of gold and silver, and many 
other articles of value. 1, 47—52. This was in or about the year 
B.C. 555, when he was expecting the attack of Kyros. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


19 2 adalkaro, App. D. II. a. 

4. kara yis katopt{wor ‘whether they should bury them in the 
earth’. Cp. Arist. Plut. 237 ev0vs xarwputéy pe card ris yns Kdrw. 

odéa, App. B. 11. 1 (d). 

6. «mpoxaryobat ‘to defend’. Cp. 9, 106 didvarov yap épalverd 
ode eivat éwvrods Idvwv rpoxarnobar ppovpéorras. 

8. amépyy App. A. II. 3 (¢), ‘across’ the gulf of Corinth 
into Achaia. 
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11. dynvelkavro ‘conveyed their goods’, p. 17, 1. 15. 

13. Tov mpodyrew the Priest, or Interpreter, in charge of 
the temple, whose duty was to note down and hand over to the 
applicant the oracles delivered by the Pythia, when under the divine 
influence, antistes templi, Livy 7, 111- In later times when the 
number of visitors increased there were a larger number of priests. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


1s. dmropeoy ‘saw from a distance’. Cp. 9, 69 dmcdévres opéas 
ol rwy OnBalwy lrardbrac émipepouévous ovdéva Kbopov avvov én’ 
avrovs. 

17. e€evynveypéva, App. E. 2. c. 

21. Kata Td ipdv ris Ilpovyins’AGnvalns ‘opposite the temple 


of Athené Pronaia’. Pausanias (10, 8, 4) says that on entering the | 


town of Delphi one passed several temples one after the other, the 
fourth of which was that of Athené Pronaia. 

25. Kal Sid wrdvtov hacpdrwy ‘quite above all other prodigies’. 
For the sense of da cp. p. 36, 1. 17; and for the emphatic 
kal p. 30, 1. 17. 

3,4. ard § rod Ilapvngot...épépovro. This phenomenon is 
by no means improbable, as the huge boulders scattered about on 
the site of Delphi testify. The frequency of earthquakes in the 
region of Parnassus is well described by Professor Mahaffy in his 
description of another town, Arachova, in the same district [Rambles 
and Studiesin Greece, p. 261]: 

‘The town has a curious, scattered appearance, owing not 

‘only to the extraordinary nature of the site, but to the fact that 

‘huge boulders, I might say rocks, have been shaken loose by 

‘earthquakes from above, and have come tumbling into the 

‘middle of the town. They crush a house or two, and stand 

‘there in the middle of a street. Presently someone comes and 

‘builds a house up against the side of this rock ; others venture 

‘in their turn, and so the town recovers itself, till another earth- 

‘quake makes another rent. Since 1870 these earthquakes have 

‘been very frequent. At first they were very severe, and ruined 

‘almost all the town; but now they are very slight, and so 

‘frequent that we were assured that they happened at some time 

‘every aay.’ 


6. dAadaypes a shouting of a/a/at, a war-cry. Aeschy]. Pers. 


20 


392 xédados EAAijvwv...dp0cov 5 duo, AvTpNadake vas wet wos TET pas WHRE- 
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-CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


¥. Tovrey wayrey ‘all these wonders’. It is difficult to deter- 
mine what foundation of truth there may be to such tales. The 
storm and the sudden detachment of the great boulders from the 
mountain are facts in themselves credible enough, see the passage 
quoted from Prof. Mahaffy above; and in a sudden panic among 
men, whose minds were already predisposed to superstitious awe, be- 
cause attacking a place whose sanctity was so renowned, the appear- 
ance of superhuman warriors may easily have been imagined. So 
at Marathon the Athenian Epizelos fancied that he saw one [6, 117]; 
and at Salamis a form of a goddess was believed to have appeared to 
the Athenians as they backed out of the fight [c. 84]; and at the 
battle of Leuctra the national hero, Aristomenes, was said to have 
cheered on his Messenian countrymen [Paus. 4, 32, 4]; and Phylakos 
appeared again at Delphi on the attack of the Gauls [Paus. 10, 23, 2]. 
Mr Grote seems however to hold that this attack on Delphi was 
withdrawn on the news of the defeat at Salamis. ‘On this occasion 
the real protectors of the treasures were the conquerors at Salamis 
and Plataea’. Hust. of Greece, vol. 4, p- 463. 

10. (00 Bovwrey ‘straight to Boeotia’, So 16d rod lepod> (00 rijs 
Opnexlys, 9, 69, 89. 

13. peovas i xard dv@pereyv tow ‘of euperhatiad size’. 
gvots is used of the outward form bestowed by nature, whether in 
regard to appearance or size. See Arist. Vesp. 1071 Thy éuhy ldaw 
g@vow. In Homer the more common word in this sense is guj}. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


16. émixwplovs fipwas ‘heroes of the place’, Every Greek 
state had its heroes, i.e. certain of its citizens whose public services 
had seemed to deserve apotheosis, either in founding the state or 
defending it. The worship paid to them was different in kind from 
that paid to the god [ws jpwt évayliovew ws Peg Ovover Paus. 2, 11, 
7], though the two were apt to be confounded. Instances of such 
national heroes are the Aeakidae of Aegina (8, 64); Harmodios and 
Aristogeiton at Athens; Androkrates at Plataea (9, 25). Dr Arnold 
[Thucyd. 5, 11] compares the worship paid to such heroes to the 
adoration of Saints. 

17. + repévea the sacred enclosures round the temples, cut off 
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(réuyw) from the profane ground. _=—-twept rd ipdv ‘in the neighbour- 
hood of ¢he temple’, i.e. of the great temple of Apollo, p. 15, 1. 19. 

18. aap’ abriy tiv o8dy ‘abutting on the road itself’, i.e. ‘the 
sacred road’ from Daulis up to the great temple, on which stood 
also the temple of Athené Pronaia, see p. 19, 1. 21. 

‘The road from Daulis to the S.-W. leads along a rugged valley 
to Delphi, and falls in with anothet from Ambryssus on the S., at a 
point halfway between the two. This place was called the oxiory 
636s, or the Divided Way’. Wordsworth, Athens and Attica, p. 237- 

21. és npéas ‘to my day’. | 

23. Sia tev BaoBdpwy ‘through the ranks of the Barbarians’. 


CHAPTER XL. 


91 «1. oyxetv wpds Dadapiva ‘to come to anchor near Salamis’. 
The more usual construction is oxet és, see below ]. 13 and above 
p- 20, 1.27. Thucyd. 3, 34,1 sxe és Nércov, 4, 3, 1 és rHy Ivor 
oxovras. Thucydides also uses the dative 7, 1, 2 oxévres ‘Pyyly xal 
Meooivy. But the use of wpéds is to indicate not the actual putting 
on shore a¢ Salamis, but near it, cither on the island or the opposite 
coast. 

3. mpds 8% adverbial ‘and besides’, see p. 16, 1. 8. To=71 
quid, cp. 9, 54 éwelperOat 7d xpedv ely rote, g, 71 yevouévns NéEoxns 
és yévorro apioros. 

4. et xal toto. KaryKouvct, p. 10, 1. 15. 

BovAry EpedAov wourjoerOar ‘they had to reconsider their plans 
in view of the disappointment of their expectations’. For the con- 
struction of éeAXov see on p. 2, 1. 3. 

6. wavSnpel ‘with all their available forces’, cp. 6, 1083 9, 37: 
whereas zavorparty [p. 15, 1. 2: p. 34, 1. 8] seems properly to mean 
‘with a full levy of all arms’—hoplites, cavalry, light-armed; which 
would consist of two-thirds of all available. Cp. Thucyd. 4, 94. 

8. ot 8, ‘whereas on the contrary they learnt’. 

vov "IoOpsv rexéovras. This wall was built from sea to sea, 
about seven miles east of the town of Corinth, and can still be traced. 
It was completed early next year [B.C. 479]. See 9, 7—-8. 

g. wept wrelorrov troveupévous, ‘regarding as the matter of first 
importance.’ p. 8, l. 14. 

10, I1. mepretvar ‘should be saved’, cp. p. 2, I. 8. derulues 
[ar—tnur]. ovrw 51, p. 3, 1. 24: p. 16, 1. 22. 
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1s. wy tes Sivarat, ‘in whatever direction each found it 
possible’, i.e. it was left to individuals to go where they pleased ; 
the population was not moved en masse. 

17+ és Tpowfyva. According to Plutarch the people of Troezen 
received them with great kindness; voted a public provision of two 
obols a day for each adult, and gave a general permission to the 
children to pick fruit. Plutarch Themist. c. 10. 

19. tT xpyoTHply, the two oracles which had been given to the 
Athenian envoys in the early part of the year. The first (7, 140) 
had announced utter destruction to Athens and other Greek towns, 
and had warned the Athenians to fly to the ends of the earth: the 
second (7, 141) had been less alarming, and had prophesied that 
when all else was lost ‘a wooden wall alone’ should be left un- 
captured to Athené. Some interpreted this of a wooden palisade 
round the Acropolis, but Themistocles had persuaded his fellow- 
citizens that it meant the fleet; and moreover encouraged them by 
the interpretation of the last two lines of the second oracle, 


® Oeln Tadapls, drorets 52 od réxva yuvacxv 
G wou oxcdvapévns Anujrepos 7 ovnovons. 


For he remarked that had the god meant to prophesy destruction 
to the Athenians at Salamis the epithet would thot have been @ein 
but oxerAln, The people had therefore been fully persuaded to 
abandon their town and trust to their fleet. Professor Mahaffy takes 
the view that the priests of Delphi were playing a double game 
in view of what they thought was the certain success of Persia: 
‘I cannot but suspect’, he says, ‘that they hoped to gain the favour 
of Xerxes, and remain under him what they had hitherto been, a 
wealthy and protected corporation’. [Rambles and Studies in Greece 
p- 272.] Perhaps, without attributing to them feelings so unpatriotic, 
we may conclude that being usually under Spartan influence they 
took the Peloponnesian view, —that to save Northern Greece was im- 
possible, and that the only hope was to abandon it and defend the 
Isthmus. 

20. ovK Hkiora ‘especially’, p. 37, 1. 4. 

21. &dw péyav. This serpent, emblem of the earthborn Erech- 
theus, was supposed to be kept in the Ancient Temple of Athené 
Polias, which in its subsequently restored state formed the eastern 
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portion of the Erechtheum on the Acropolis. This temple also con- 
tained the old olive-wood statue of Athené Polias to which the 
ptplus was yearly brought; the sacred olive from which all the 
_ other sacred olives (uoplat) were taken; and the golden lamp always 
burning, from which emigrants lit the lamp which they took to their 
new home. 

giAakoy. Ionic form of PiAaxa, cp. 1, 84. The serpent was 
sometimes called S¢ts olxoupes, cf. Aristoph. Lys. 758 dAX’ od Stvapae 
*yory’ 0058 Koruaod’ év wéddet, et’ od Tov Ow eldov Tdv olxoupdy wore. 


22. éy tw ip@ ‘in the temple’ sc. of Athené Polias, see above. 
Kal 8x Kal ds ééyre ‘and moreover as though it actually existed’. 
Herodotus evidently doubts of the existence of the serpent: and 
Plutarch [Themist. ro], though apparently believing in the existence 
of the serpent, looked upon the whole affair as a trick got up 
between the priests and Themistocles. Rawlinson well compares 
the story of the priests in Babylon contained in the book of Daniel 
‘Bel and the Dragon’. See also the scene in the temple of Aescu- 
lapius Arist. Plut. 678 where the priest goes round with a bag 
collecting the eatables from the altars, émupryea that is on the 
day of every new moon. 

24. peAtroeroa ‘a honey-cake’, apparently the proper offering 
to subterranean powers. Thus Strepsiades before going in the den 
of the Sophists, as if he were going into the cave of Trophonius, says, 
és Tw xeipé vuy Ads por pedcrodrray wpbrepoy (Aristoph. Nub. 506). 
Thus too Aeneas gives Cerberus melle soporatam et medicatis frugi- 
bus offam (Aen. 6, 420). 

25. dvaoipoupzévn ‘used up’. dvaioyudw is a verb confined , 
almost entirely to Herodotus, who uses it frequently for gvaNoxw or 
damravaw. 7 

26. rs tpelns ‘the priestess’, Plutarch Themist. 10 says ol 
lepets eloyyeAXov els rods wodAovs, but insinuates that it was by the 
instigation of Themistocles. 

I. ds Kal THs Geod drrodcAotrulyns THY axpdmoAty ‘because they 22 
believed that the goddess too had abandoned the Acropolis’. The 
gods were believed to abandon a conquered town. Cp. Vergil Aen. 
2, 351 Excessere omnes adytis arisque relictis | Di quibus imperium 
hoc steterat. Aeschyl. S.c. Th. 207 add’ obv Oeods | rovs THs ddovons 
moAews éxrelrew doyos. So Tacitus (Hist. 5, 13) says that when 
the temple at Jerusalem was on fire audita major humana vox, 
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excedere deos; simul ingens motus excedenlium. A passage in Eu- 
ripides [Troad. 23] gives a reason épnula yap wow Srav Aa3y Kaxh | 
vooet Ta THY Gedy ovde TimacGat GéreL. 

2. orparémedov here=‘the fleet’, cp. p. 43, 1. 1. Plutarch 
(Them. c. ro) gives a full description of the scene of the departure, 
the tears, and touching adieus, not the least moving part being the 
leaving behind of domestic animals, especially the dogs. He also 
tells us that the Council of the Areopagus supplied each man fight- 
ing on board with 8 drachmae. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


7. ‘wpoepnto ‘they had been ordered beforehand’, i.e. by the 
congress at the Isthmus, see on p. 1, I. 1. 

8. a@mdedves. App. B.I.c. . 

rr. ov pévrot...Baowntov. The two kings at the time of the 
3 days of Artemisium were Leonidas and Leotychides. Both kings 
could not go out with the army together, and as Leonidas was at 
Thermopylae the other king is kept at home. In the next year 
Leotychides took the command of the Spartan ships, while the son 
of Leonidas, Pleistarchus, was a child and kept at home, being 
represented by his cousin Pausanias. 


CHAPTER XLIITI. 


16. Td airé wArpopa ‘the same complement of ships’, i.e. 
forty. Seec. 2. 
20. Awpikdy te kal MaxeByov ‘Doric ov Makednian’ [old Make- 
 donian], two names belonging to the same tribe, see on p. 40, 1. 11. 
23, 24. é« Tis viv AwplBos. See p. 17, 1. 7. Eavacrayres 
‘having been driven out’. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


23. 2.:s«-wpos Wavras...mapexdpevor sc. eorparevovro ‘supplying the 
largest number in comparison with any of the other Greeks’, wAelo- 
ras must be understood, its place being taken by the numerals. 
The numbers,—Athenians 180, total 378 (or 366 as it really is),— 
would almost justify the sense ‘as many as all the rest put together’. 
We must remember also that Athens supplied the 20 ships which 
the Chalkidians manned [c. 1]. For a preposition with acc. taking 
the place of a genitive after a comparative clause cp. Thuc. 1, 23 
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yAdlou éxrelpers wuxvorepat wapi ta €x rod wply xpovov pynpoverd- 
peva. 

4. povvot ‘by themselves’, without the Plataeans, as is ex- 
plained by the next sentence, see p. 1, 1. 5. 

8. és wepalny trys Bowrlys xwpys ‘to the opposite shore, 
namely that of Boeotia’, a genitive in apposition, or of definition. 
wepalny sc. ynv. For the use of the word in the relation of one 
shore to another, cp. p. 19, 1. 8. 

éxkopidyy, cp. efexouloavro p. 10, 1. 24. The Plataeans were in 
double danger, for their fidelity to the Hellenic cause and especially 
to the Athenians, and from the enmity of the Thebans. 

g. tov olxeréwy ‘of their families’, like the Latin familia, used 
to include all members of the household, women, children and slaves. 

10. éml...éxévroy ‘at the period of the occupation by the Pelaspi 
of what is now called Hellas’. G. § 191, vI. 1. For a discussion 
of these names see Historical Index, and cp. 1, 56. 

14. *A@nvator perovvopdcbynocay ‘changed their name to that 
of Athenians’. 

15, 16. o@rpardpxew [-yns App. C. 1. 4] ‘general’. ‘A de- 
signedly indefinite expression instead of the usual BaotAeds’ (St.). 
“Iwves though the Athenians repudiated the term 1, 143. i 


CHAPTER XLV. 

17- TovTd wAtipopa p. 22, 1. 15, ‘the same complement’, i.e. 
twenty ships, see p. 1, I. 6. touTd Kal ‘the same as’; for xal 
introducing the second term of a comparison, cp. Thucyd. 7, 71 
wapamdiova ol “APnvato: émerovOecay év Zupaxovoats kal ESpacay avrot 
é&y IlvA. 

19. GwreBw8noay. App. A. I. 8. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


20. Nyocwrédoy ‘islanders’, as opposed to people of the conti- 
nent, and therefore without article. Cp. vijoo 9, 3. 

23. Thy éwuTayv sc. yi. | 

25. Awptées dard ‘EmiSavpov, see 5, 83, where to this connexion 
is traced the commencement of a war between Athens and Aegina. 

4. rots Mydous. Plutarch [de malign. Herod. xxxvi] declares 24 
this statement to be false, and that the Naxians as a state supported 
the Hellenic side; and moreover that, according to Hellanicus, they 
sent 6, aceording to Ephoros § ships. From an epigram of Simoni- 
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des, quoted by Plutarch, we learn that this small squadron sank 5 of 
the enemy’s ships, and rescued a Greek ship. 
Anuoxptros rplros Hpte paxns, re wap Ladayiva 
"EAAnves Mydocs ovpBadrov év wedaye’ 
wévre 52 vnas Ede Sytwv, Exrnv 8 vwd xeipa 
pioaro BapBapixhy Awpld’ adioxopevny. 

KaTd wep Got vyocuiras ‘just as the other islanders had 
been’. Since the suppression of the Ionic revolt in the year B.c. 
497—5 the Persian power had been supreme in the Cyclades, except 
in a few of the islands near the main-land; and as yet no Hellenic 
fleet held the Aegean. 

5. atlkaro, App. D. 1. a. 

6. omévoaytos sc. avro’s ‘having urged them on’. Cp.1.1, 
38 Tov yauov rot Tovrov Eomevoad. 

g. tas kal én’ ’A. ‘the same number as at Artemisium’, that is 
two. Seep.1,1.11. wevrnkdvrepoy, see on p. I, 1. 12. 

13. wyowréwy, see on p.- 23, l. 19. Yiv te kal VSwp ‘earth 
and water’ as symbols of the ownership of the Great King over the 
entire country. This had been twice demanded : once in B.C. 492 
by Darius when all the Islanders had submitted (6, 49); a second 
time by Xerxes in the early part of this year [B.c. 480], which latter 
appears to be the occasion here alluded to, although when speaking 
of it [7, 13, 1, 2] Herodotus says nothing about the Islanders. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


14. évrds olknpévor Ceompwroy that is ‘South and East of 
Thresprotia ’, which is the S.-W. part of Epirus. 

16. spovpiovres ‘coterminous’, for ofpos=cdpos see App. A. 
Ill. 7. 

17. é«rdos tothe west. The island of Leucas sent three ships, 
but no state west of that, except Krotona in Magna Graecia. 

1g. + ‘EAAa&t. Herodotus does not mean to exclude Krotana 
from Hellas, rather to mark that her sending this ship was in conse- 
quence of a feeling that she belonged to Hellas. 

20. tpls wv@tovlkns ‘ who had thrice been victor at the Pythian 
games’; i.e. twice in the pentathlum and once in the stadium [Paus. 
10, 9, 1] see Hist. Ind. Phayllos. The Pythian games were cele- 
brated, in the third year of each Olympiad, on the Cnossaean plain 
near Delphi, in honour of Apollo, Artemis, and Latona. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 


aI. Tpufpeag...crevrnkovréipovs, see on p. 1, I. 12. 

26. dprOyds...6 was tév veov... Herodotus gives a wrong total— 
by 12—of the items enumerated in cc. 43—48. He reckons 378; 
the true result being 366 triremes. The easiest explanation is that 
he has made a mistake, as is the case in several other places when 
he gives a series of numbers; or that some error has found its way 
among the symbols for numbers in the Mss.~ 

Some editors however have accounted for the 12 additional ships 
by supposing Herodotus to reckon in those ships of the Aeginetans 
which were ready and fully manned but left to guard the island [p. 
23,1. 21]. Itis impossible to say with certainty that this is so, but 
it may be noticed that at Artemisium the Aeginetans supplied 
18 ships [p. 1, 1. 8] and at Salamis 30, an addition of 12 ; supposing 
then that at Salamis Aa// their reserve fleet was sent, the 12 would 
be accounted for. But this must remain mere conjecture. Aeschylos, 
who was himself present, reckons the number as 310, Persae 342 6 
was dpOpos els rpaxddas déka | vady Sexds 8 Gv rdvde ywpls Ex- 
xpcros. And other authors have given different numbers, varying 
from 271 to yoo. See Introduction. . 

mdpe tay wevtnkovrépwy ‘ without counting the penteconters’. 
The number of penteconters is 7, viz. Keos 2, Kythnos, Seriphos 
and Siphnos 1 each, and Melos 2, 


CHAPTER XLIX, 


I. mpoOlyros sc. dwrodpalyecGa:, ‘Eurybiades having proposed 29 
that any one that chose should express his opinion’. Cf. 9, 27 wpo- 
éOnxe Aéyeww. Demosth. 317 del 5 év xowwg rd cuppéepov % wédus 3 pov- 
tlOec oxowety. See on p. 29, 1. 12. 

a. tov Bovddpevow ‘whoever chose’, the regular expression in 
public meetings and laws for unrestricted license of speech, or of 
freedom of action in prosecuting etc. 

Sxov... moder Gar ‘ where he thought was the most suitable place 
to fight the sea-fight’. Cp. 9, 2 ob« eln xGpos érirndedrepos évotpa- 
roredevecOat. The construction is Skov xwpéwy ‘in whichever of the 
localities’ ry éyxparées elal ‘of which they hadthe command ’, i.e. 
whether in the gulf of Salamis or further south-west, and nearer 
the coast of the Isthmus, 
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4. “Artix ‘the coast of Attica’. dmetro [dx- (nut], had 
been abandoned ’, ‘ was out of the question now’. 

6. ovveférurroy ‘appeared to agree in recommending’. .Stein 
notices the use of the imperfect here as referring to the fact that this 
decision was not final, and in fact was reversed. See 1. 13. 

y. émrAfyovtes TOV Adyov Tév8e ‘ they urging the following argu- 
ments’, the nominative masculine (sominativus pendens) is used as 
though al yrdpas rOv Aeyovrwy were ol Adyorres Tas yrwpas. ém- 
Aéyaxv=‘ urge in addition to what has been said’, ‘to allege as an 
additional argument’. Cp. 7, 147 éwthéywy roy Adyov rovde ‘alleging 
the following argument’ i.e. as an explanation. 

g. tva ods Topeopln ovSeula Erupavijceras ‘where no help could 
make its appearance’, Cp. 7, 169 foxovro rns tipwplys ‘they 
abstained from giving help’: Herod. does not use the word in the 
sense of ‘ vengeance’. 

10. és rods dwutav olcrovras ‘they could land and find them- 
selves among their own men’: cp. p. 40, 1. 17. 


CHAPTER L. 


12. tavra...émrdreyoptvow ‘while they were engaged in these 
considerations’. Cp. with the use of the active émwtAé¢yovres above in 
1. 7. The whole body are said éw:AéyeoO@az (mid.) to have said over 
to them and so to ‘ take into consideration ’, though individuals ése- 
Aéyousr. Cp. the distinction between dwoypadew and aroypagerGar 
in 7, 100: cp. rowjoacGat 9, 15. 

14. és riv’Arructy continuing from c. 34. 

17. autav dAddourérav é Iledorévvncov ‘the inhabitants 
having abandoned it and fled to the Peloponnese’, seven hundred of 
the Thespians were at Thermopylae and fell there, see c. 25 and 
7, 222—6: the rest fled to the Peloponnese, and 1800 were at 
Plataea in the following year, but were unable to procure dda, 
9» 30: 

18. é@ tdg "Adjvas i.e. ‘into Attica’. Cp. p. 34, 1. 153 9, 
I, 173 so és ras O7Bas ‘ into the Thebaid’ 9, 13. 


CHAPTER LI. 


a1. aro THs SiaBdowos. The passage of the Persian army over 
the Hellespont took place at the beginning of spring, dua 7@ Eapt, 7, 
37: if we take this to mean the middle of April, the arrival of the 
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Persians in Attica. will be dated as in the latter part of August. The 
battle itself took place in the Attic month Boedromion [Aug.—Sept.] 
for the time for the solemn procession to Eleusis had come, see 
c. 65. | 

24. KaddudSew dpxovros ‘in the archonship of Kalliades’. 
The first of the nine archons (‘Apxwy éxwvupos) gave his name to 
the year. | 

25. épipovw [in Attic always &pyuov] ‘deserted by its inhabi- 
tants’. Seec. 41. 

26. dé dorv properly used here of ‘the town’ as composed of 
buildings, wé\cs being a town as composed of. citizens (oNirat). 
So also when Mardonius took Athens next year alpée: épijuov rd 
dorv, 9, 3- Stein however regards it as applying to the Acropolis. 
kal tuvag dAlyous ‘and only some few ’. 

1. taplag tov tpod ‘the stewards of the treasury of the temple’, 
that is of the public money (rfs cows wxpocodov) kept in the temple 
of Athene Polias,s whom Demosthenes (1075) calls raulac ray ras 
Geos. Although no doubt all public money was withdrawn at this 
time for the exigencies of the fleet, there would be objects of reli- 
gious reverence or artistic value still left in the temple, which these 
stewards declined to abandon. There were ten of them. 

2. patdpevor...dupyotl te kal EvAowot ‘having barricaded the 
Acropolis with planks and boards’: that is, on the west side of the 
Acropolis where it slopes down towards the Areopagus. The other 
sides of the Acropolis were either fortified by the Pelasgic wall [5, 
64; 6, 137], or were looked upon as safe from the abruptness and 
steepness of the rock. 

3. - fpbvovro ‘tried to keep off’. in’ doGevelns Blov ‘ from 
want of means’, cp. 2, 88 rods xpyjpace dodeveorépovs. Seealso 2, 47. 

4. pds § ‘and besides’, p. 16, 1. 8. 

5- &evpyxévar ‘that they had discovered the meaning of’, 
vd pavrifiov. See 7, 141, | 

retxos Tprroyeved EvAwov dot edpvora Zevds 
podvoy axopOnrov redéGerv, Td oe Téxva 7’ dvjoet. 

This some interpreted of the fortifications of the Acropolis, others 
on the suggestion of Themistocles of the fleet, p. 21, 1. 19. 

7- Kal aurd 81 tovro clva ‘and that this was in their ideas 
{64, cp. p. 4, 1. 12] the refuge meant’. The infinitive efvas depends 
on éfevpyxévat or some word implied in it. 


6—2 
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Kpnodbyerov ‘place of refuge’, cp. 9, 18, 96. The derivation 
of the word is uncertain. The explanation accepted by the ancient 
Grammarians was ‘a place of refuge from the Cretan’ [Kpjs]. 


CHAPTER LIL. 


Q- Udpevor dri ‘having gone up and stationed themselves upon’. 
Cp. p. 37, 1.16 és rev "IaO pov torre, xaravrtov, The Areopagus 
is separated from the western end of the Acropolis by a dip in the 
ground only a few yards wide. 

II, 12. Sxkws...deav ‘as often as they had set a light to’: 
the optative is tterative, or as it is sometimes called of indefinite 
Srequency, Cp, i, 17 bkws ely év rH yy Kapwos ddpes ryKatra 
écéBadXe Thy orparcipy. 

15, mpodeSaxdros ‘had betrayed them ’, that is, had failed to 
withstand the assaults of the enemy and had fallen. The barricade 
therefore was in addition to whatever permanent fortification was 
already existing at this point, and which still admitted of defence. 

16. Adyous ‘ proposals’, 9, 14. 

17—19. dda re...Kal &1) Kal ‘among other measures to which 
they had recourse they rolled down upon the Barbarians as they 
approached the gates huge masses of rock’, édolrpoxos see 
Xenoph. Anab. 4, 2, 2. f[eldw volvo, or according to others dos 
Tpéxw.] was widag the gates in the Pelasgic ring wall facing 
the Areopagus in front of which the Propylaea afterwards stood. 

20. &rl xpdvov ouxvdy, cp. 9, 63 xpovov éxt wodddv. Also with 
definite numbers, 9, 8 éwl déxa juépas. 

daroplyo évéxeo Oat ‘ was in perplexity’, ‘was ata stand’, Cp. 
9, 98 €v drroply elxovro. 


CHAPTER LIIL 


22. xpdév@ ‘at length’. Cp. 9, 62 ws 52 xpdvy Kore éyévero ra 
opayia xpnord. é& Tey airdpwy ‘in the midst of these diffi- 
culties’, just as of éx orparoi=‘ the men 77 the army’. 

24. Hv ’Arridy rv év rq aWArelp@ ‘ Attica an the mainland’ 
as opposed to the Islands, such as Salamis and others. He is 
again referring to the two oracles given in 7, 140—1. 

25. %rpoote...wpd, that is on the northern side, still called the 
front of the Acropolis. 
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26. Omrbe ‘on the side remote from’. . trys dvéSou ‘the 
regular pathway up’ the Acropolis. 

27. p...avaBaln. For the construction after dy 7\awe, which 
is equivalent to a verb of fearing, see G. § 218. kata Tavra ‘at 
that spot’. Ab. quotes 3, 64 érpwuarloOn xara Tolro rq adros wpé- 
Tepoy Tov Gedy "Amy Exdnte. | 

I. Kata Td lpdy ‘ by way of the temple of Aglauros’, which was 27 
on the northern side of the Acropolis near the cave of Pan. 

4- Onl ny dxpémodw. Cobet would omit these words; but 
they indicate that the Barbarians had not only climbed up to the wall 
but were actually on the plateau of the Acropolis; see p. 26, 1. 9. 

5. katd tov telxeos ‘down from the wall’. 

6. td péyapoy ‘the shrine of the temple’. 

4. érpdtrovro mpds tds whdas, cp. p. Io, 1. 22. 

8. ratras...épdévevoy ‘and when they had opened these gates 
they then began slaughtering the suppliants’ i.e. in the temple. 
The gates are those of the wall. 


CHAPTER LIV. 


12. "ApraBdve. He sends to Artabanus because he had at first 
dissuaded the enterprise [see 7, ro—18] and had been sent back to 
Susa in charge of the realm in the absence of the king [7, 52-3.] 

15. Tovs dvyddas the family of the Peisistratidae and their ad- 
herents; p. 26, 1. 16. 

18, évOdprov ‘a religious scruple’. Cp. 2, 175 évOuuordv wotn- 

odpevov, Cp. Thucyd. 7, 50, 4 évOdmuov motovpevot. So also the 
verb évOupetoGa: id. 7, 18,2. Id. 5, 16 és évOuulay ‘ by way of exciting 
a religious scruple ’. 


CHAPTER LV. — 


22. "EpexQéos...vnds. See on p. 21, I. 22. 

23- aly. The sacred olive from which the other sacred olives 
in Attica were supposed to be cuttings. O@dAacora according 
to Pausanias [1, 26, 6; 8, 10, 3] was a salt well on the Acropolis 
which communicated with the Aegean and in which the roar of the 
ocean could be heard. Aéyos ‘story’ or ‘myth’. The story is thus 
given in Apollodorus [3, 14, 1—3]. ‘‘In the time of Cecrops the 
gods determined to select each a city in which to be scparately and 
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specially honoured. Poseidon came first to Attica, struck the 
Acropolis with his trident and opened a well (@dAagoa) which is 
now called the well of Erechtheus. Afterwards came Athené and, 
calling Cecrops to witness that she took possession of the place, 
planted an olive. The god and goddess then disputed for the 
possession of the land. Zeus referred the question to a jury of 12 
' gods: Cecrops was summoned as a witness to prove that Athene 
had planted her olive first. The verdict was in her favour: she 
called the place after her Athens, while Poseidon in wrath flooded 
the Thriasian plain and submerged Attica.” 
25. papripra lobar ‘alleged as evidence’, see above. 
26. Karé&\aBe ‘it was the fate of this olive to be burnt’. Cp. 
6, 103 Tv Kiuwva xaré\aBe puyeiv. Except in this passage Herodotus 
seems always to use it of Zersons. 
28 1. oredéxeos, ‘trunk’ or ‘stump’. So in Pindar Nem. 10, 62 
Opuds &v oreréxer hyévot. | 
The shooting out of the burnt stump of the Sacred Olive may 
well have seemed to the Athenians, when they heard of it, as an 
omen of their future restoration sent by the guardian goddess of the 
city. The length of the shoot may have grown with the telling, but 
there is nothing incredible in the main fact. The olive is a tree very 
tenacious of life and will survive burning in a wonderful manner. 
Thus Pliny [N. H. 7, 241] says oltva in totum ambusta revixit. Cp. 
Vergil Georg. 2, 303—313. Accordingly the sacred olives (oplaz) 
standing in various parts of Attica were protected from destruction 
even when reduced to stumps by fire or lightning, and were then 
called sa See Lysias, Orat. 7 wepl rod onxod, 


CHAPTER LVI. 


4. &8 toxe ra wept... ‘what had happened to the Acropolis’. 

6. Td wpoxepevoy mprype ‘the proposal before them’, i.e. that 
of abandoning Attica to its fate and removing the fleet close to the 
Isthmus, see c. 49- 

4. elpovro ‘began hoisting their sails’. 

Q, 10. woe ve tylvero, Kal of Siadvbévres...doBarvoy ‘after. 
leaving the council they were just going on board their ships as the 
night was falling’: or ‘night was just falling as those who had 
broken up from the council were going on board’, For re and xai 
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thus indicating simultaneousness ‘see p. 3, 1.163 p. 47, 1.1753 9) 55 
és velxed re dxlxaro cal dxfipvé waploraro. 9, 57 ol.re dugi "Apou- 
gaperov wapeylyovrd ope xal 7 lrwos mpocexdéeTo WAGGA. 


CHAPTER LVII. 


12. évOatra 83] ‘it was in that position of affairs’. 

17. o¥88 aepl puns Er. warp(Sos vavpaxyons ‘you will not 
have any longer a united country to fight for’, or ‘any country to 
fight for in future which may. be looked upon as one’, He means, 
‘it will be no longer a question of defending Hellas as such, but . 
each squadron will have to fight separately for its own city’. 

20. Sore prj ov StacxeSacOnvas ‘from being scattered in every 
direction’. The double negative accompanies the infinitive after’a 
negative sentence. G. § 263, 2 note. 

22. dBovAlyor a poetical use of the plural in abstract nouns, 
cp. amoplyo. p. 26, 1 20 Abicht also compares the frequent 
Homeric déracOaNlyor. 

23. Saxéas ‘to rescind’, ‘to annul ’, as opposed to éxupwOy 1. 
9; lit. ‘to pour different ways’, and thus ‘to obliterate’, In 
Xenoph. Cyr. 5, 3 of the effect of wet upon the. tracks of animals (ra 
hon) opposed to ouvlarno. 

dvayvaoas ‘to persuade’, both this meaning of ditipictas 
and this form of the rst aorist are peculiar to the Ionic dialect. 
This form only occurs in composition, see p. 29, L. 8. 


' CHAPTER LVIIL 


a. % trotiixn ‘the suggestion’, cp. 1, 156 jobels TH VroOyKy. 29 
4 ovpptgas ‘to communicate’, p. 34,1 20. This rare mean- 
ing is illustrated by various commentators from Theognis 64 

G\AG Séxe pev waow ard yAdoons plros eivar 
pina Se cuupltns pnder? nd’ drioby 
oxovdator. 

¥. dewvrod srovedpevos ‘ pretending that they (the arguments) 
were his own’, ‘adopting as his own’. Cp. 4, 180 riv Ala éwuroi 
pur rorncacba. Ovyarépa. 


8. dvtyvace, p. 28, 1.23. = -- 
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CHAPTER LIX. 


mpodetvas rov Adyow ‘introduced the discussion’, ‘ex- 
plained for what he had summoned them’, The president of an 
assembly in opening a debate was said Adyor wrporcOévas [Xen. Mem. 
4 2, 3 THS woArcws hovyow wepl Tivos xporiHelons] or mporeGévas followed 
by infinitive [p. 25, 1. 1]: or wporeOévac yrwpas [Thucyd. 6, 14 xal 
od, © IIptran, yropas xporide: adits ’A@nvalocs]. Cobet therefore 
wishes to omit Thy, Variae Lect. p. 353. 

13. wWoAddds Hv ‘said a great deal’, cp. the Lat. creber fuisti 
‘you often said’ Cic. pro Planc. § 83. Cp. 9, 91 ws 5¢ rodXos Fy 
Aoodpmevos, 1, 98 Hv woos UO wayrds dvdp3s Kal wpoBaddcuevos cal 
alvecuevos. Cp. also 3, 46 AAeyov wodAd ola xdpra Sedpevor. 

17. pawoyras ‘are struck with the wands of the keepers of the 
course’ (JaBdoGxoe or ‘EANavodixas Paus. 6, 2,1). In Thucydides s, 
50 one Lichas urd ray paBdovxwv wryds EXaBe for some breach of 
the rules. See Holden’s note on Plutarch Themist.11. This anec- 
dote is repeated by Plutarch, as well as the still more celebrated 
answer to Eurybiades on his raising his stick, ‘Strike but hear me’, 
awdratov wey &xovcor é. . 

dtrodvépevos ‘by way of excusing himself’. Sometimes with 
an acc., Thucyd. 8, 87 Bovdouevos zpos avrods arodverOas Tas 
diaBonas. 


CHAPTER LX. 
20. éxelveoy p. 28, 1. 17. 
23. ovK Ebepd of xbopov ovdéva ‘it had not been becoming in 
See on p. 31, Ll. 27. xatyyopéety sc, Tay cuppaxuy. 
24. eyero, see p. 6, 1. 17. 


§ 1. 

25. wool voy dott ‘it is in your hands’, ‘it depends on you’. 
Cp. Soph. Aj. 519 é» gol waa’ Eywye owtouat. 

a7. dyatebtys...crds véas ‘remove the ships to the Isthmus’. 
dvafevyvtvas is properly ‘to harness again’. Elsewhere Herod. has 
Tov oTparov (9, 41) or 70 oTpardmwedoy (9, 58) as the object. Its use 
with ships shews that its original meaning was quite merged in that 
of ‘removal’. 

30 it. =dvrlbes...dxovoras ‘listen to the alternative courses and con- 

trast their advantages against each other’. 
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3. vd Hktorra ypty obpdopéy dor ‘ which is as far as possible 
from being to our advantage considering that the ships which we 
have are heavier and fewer in number than the enemy’. [The mss. 
have és 76. I have ventured to omit és which it seems difficult if 
not impossible to construe. Stein imagines that the copyist may 
have left out some such verb as dvdyew ‘to put out into which 
open sea ’.] 

4- Papvrépas. According to Plutarch [Them. 14] the Persian 
ships were heavier and more cumbrous than those of the Greeks. 
It has been proposed to read Bpaxurépas. 

dpWysv &docovas. The number of the Greek fleet as given in c. 
48 was 378, that of the Persian ships [7, 184] was originally 1207; 
and though that number had been reduced by shipwreck and losses 
in battle, they were still as vastly superior in numbers to the 
Greeks as before, owing to reinforcements. Seec. 66. 

g. Tovro 8 ‘and in the next place’. For the phrase roéro wey 
...To0To 62 see p. 40, 1. 6 and 7,6; 9, 7 and 27. In this case the 
first of the antithetical sentences is introduced simply by pév in 1. 2. 

8. avrds dfes ‘you yourself will be the instrument of bringing 
them against the Peloponnese’. 

g. KwwSuvebores..."EAAd& ‘and what you will stake on the 
event will be the safety of the whole of Greece’. xivSuvebery 
‘to be in danger’ may stand (1) with infin. xwduvedcec droBaXrely rov 
vaurixoy orparov p. 33, 1. 7, (2) with prep. wepl éxelyns xewduvevew 
8, 74, (3) as here with dat. of object risked, cp. 7, 209 xwéuvevew 
TH YUXD- 
§ 2. 

Io. tToodde xpyora ‘the advantages which I will enumerate’. 

12, ta olxéra [olkds=elkws App. E. (f)] ‘what we have a 
right to expect’. 

14. Wpos ypéov ‘on our side’, ‘in our favour’. Cf. Eurip. 
Alc. 37 xpds rav éxdvrwv, BotBe, rov vdue rlOns. Cf. p. 12, 1. 16. 

15. weptylveras present for certain future, ‘will be saved’. For 
the meaning cp. wepsetvat p. 2, 1. 8. 

Urenxéerat [=vx-ex-xetrac used as pass. of vrexriévac ‘have 
been removed ’] see c. 4I. 

16. Kal piv ‘again’. Kal td8¢ ‘even the point which you 
care most for’, i.e. the safety of the Peloponnesus, 

17. TOD Kal wepéxeoOe ‘which you actually cleave to’, ‘ which 
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you value’. Cp. 7, 160 ris tryeuovlns wepéxecbe, but in 9, §7.it is 
used without any case following. kal emphatic, p. 19, 1. 25. 
épotos...’IoOue ‘if you stay where you are you will be quite 
as much fighting for the Peloponnesus as (xal) you would near the 
isthmus’. For xalcp. p. 23, 1. 17. 
19. oeag i.e. the Persians, cp. 1. 8. 


§ 3. 

a1. tptv ethic dative ‘you won't have them coming to the isth- 
mus’. For wapetya: és cp. 6, 24 swapny és rhv *Aolny, Arist. Plut. 
411 xaraxNlvew abroy els ’AoxAnmi08d. 

23. éxacrépo tis “Arrucys may mean ‘farther than Attica’, 
or, ‘farther into Attica’, cp.9, 14 éxaorarw rns Edpurns. 

24. KepSavéoyev ‘we shall be the gainers by the survival of 
Megara, Salamis, and Aegina’. «xepdalvew is the opposite of gynu- 
ovcbat. 

25. Adyvov ‘an oracle’, referring again to the oracle niven in 
7, 141 and especially to the line 3 Oeln Zadapels, dwrode’s 8¢ od Téxva 
yuvackav. See on p. 21, 1. 19. 

a7. es rd érltray ‘as ageneral rule’. The full sentence is olxora 
Bovrevopévoee olxora é0érer ylverGas ‘to reasonable plans reasonable 
success usually comes ’. €éde ‘is wont’, cp. 7, 157 Te €6 Bov- 
NevOevre mpiryware reXeuTy ws To éxlrayv xpnorn eérer ExvylvecOat. 

28. o¥5% 6 Geds...yvapas ‘but when men counsel ill heaven 
itself is not wont either to further human designs’. wpooxwptey 
mpdos ‘to join as an ally’, cp. Thucyd. 1, 103, 4 mpocexwpnoay Kat 
Meyapijs "A@nvaloas és cvppaxlay. Id. 3, 61, 3 rpocexupnoay wpds 
"AOnvalous kal per’ abrdv wodAd jugs EBdamrov, 


CHAPTER LXI. 


31 = 2. bredépero ‘attacked’, ‘inveighed against’. In the literal 
sense of ‘attack’ cp. p. 47,1. 19, Thucyd. 4, 67, 4 rots rdv.’A0n- 
valuy orAlrass émcpepouévors BeBalovs ras widas wapéorxor. 

3. ovK dey ‘forbidding’, cp. 9, 2. eremerter 10 put the vote 
to’, i.e. ‘to allow a vote to a cityless man’. This word is applied 
to him who puts a: subject to the vote, the president of an assembly, 
cp. Thucyd. 6, 14, 1 od, & mptran, tabra éxiphgite cal yrupas wpos 
ride: ab&cs ’AOnvalos. There does not seem any.example of its use 
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with dative of those to whom the vote is put earlier than Lucian. 
Many therefore interpret this ‘Don’t put this to the vote for a city- 
less man’, i.e. at his instance. This construction is quite as diffi- 
cult as the other, and produces a less satisfactory sense. 

4, 5. wéodw ydp...cupBdAAcoGa: ‘for he bade Themistocles 
not deliver a vote with the rest unless he could show that he had 
a city’, i.e. unless he could show that he appeared for some existing 
city as its envoy. For otre after a participle cp. p. 12, 1. 25. 

For yvepas oupBddrco Oar sententias dicere see 5, 92, 1 efxere 
dy wept avrov ywupas duelvovas oupBarécOac frep viv. (St.) 

6. Karelyovro ‘ was actually in possession of the enemy’. 

10. tor’ dv Suinkdorar vées...‘as long as they had 200 ships’. 
The point of Themistocles’ retort is shown more at length by 
Plutarch. ‘If you' go away and desert us a second time, it will 
soon be heard in Greece that the Athenians have possession of a 
free city and a territory as good as that which they lost’. Plutarch 
however seems to combine the two councils of Herodotus into one 
meeting [Them. 11]. 


CHAPTER LAXII. 


14. Greorrpapydva sc. ern, ‘earnestly’, cp. 1, 30 efpero ém- 
orpepéws. Cf. 7, 160 éweidh Spa drecrpaypévous rods Nbyous Tot 
Lvdypouv [where some read éweorp., but the analogy of dwoP\érey 
‘to look earnestly at’ from the notion of looking away from every: 
thing else will serve to justify the areo7p.]. 

od...eb 8% prj...‘If you will remain and act like a brave man,— 
well and good, but if not’—for this aposiopests followed by el dé 
pi cf. Aristoph. Plut. 468 

Kay pev axog¢ivw pudyny 
dyabay dxrdyrwy odcay alrlay éue 
 Spiv, 50 eué re favras opas* el 52 ph 
mwotetrov Hon To08’ bre ay vuiv Soxz. 


‘If I prove to you that I am the author of all blessings to you, and 
that it is by me you live,—well: otherwise do what you please 
tome’. . See Goodwin’s. Moods and Tenses, p. 112, note 2. 

15, 16. +d wav Tov woddpov ‘the whole fate of the war’. 

18 ovs olxéras ‘our families’, see p. 23, l. 9. 
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19. ipw mi év “Iradly, for Siris see Historical Index. 
The idea of finding in the west a new home and new prosperity 
more than once reappeared in Athenian history. This perhaps 
influenced Pericles in promoting the colony of Thurii in B.C. 444, 
and caused the readiness of the Athenians to interfere in the quar- 
rels of Syracuse and Leontini in Sicily in B.c. 427, which eventu- 
ally led to such disasters. A reported migration of Ionians to Siris 
was probably the ground on which Themistocles based the claim of 
Athens to a hold upon Siris. The notion of a whole Hellenic 
community migrating en masse to the west was not a new one in 
Hellenic history, see the Story of the people of Phokaea 1, 163—7. 

20. Adyva, another instance of the use made by Themistocles 
of the popular belief in oracles, noticed by Plutarch when he was 
inducing the Athenians to leave their town: Them. 10 onpeta 
Saiusna xal xpnopods éwnyey atro’s. We cannot tell to what par- 
ticular oracles he refers: but the collection which went by the 
name of Bakis contained oracular verses referring to a large number 
of different matters and in all probability some referring to Italy 
and Sicily. 


CHAPTER LXIIL 


23. dvediBdoxero ‘ began to be convinced ’, 

24. Soxdeay S€ por. See p. 12, 1. 14. 

27. éylvovro. The words drodtrovrwy ’AOnvalwy ‘if the Athe- 
nians abandoned them’, form the protasis of a condition, the apo- 
dosis is éylvovro without dy. This omission of dy gives a more 
emphatic expression to the certainty of the result ; just as in Latin 
the corresponding tenses of the indicative are used for the sub- 
junctive as in Verg. Aen. 2, 54 se mens non laeva fuisset Im- 
pulerat (for impulisset); and just as we say, ‘I had,done so’ for 
‘I should have done so’. We must also note that although the 
sentence is in the form of a fast condition it is so by anticipation; 
the contingency is really one of the future. 

32 «1, 2. +«Tabrny...B:avaupayéav ‘he decides upon (selects) this 
decision, namely, that he should remain there and fight the battle 
out’. Like d:andyeoPac [Xen. Oecon. 1, 23] dtavavywayéey means 
‘to fight to the end’, and so is rightly used of the main battle 
as opposed to any skirmish. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 


3- Grert dxpoBodAwdpevor ‘after this skirmish of words’. 
The meaning of dxpoBoAlteor@a: is to skirmish as opposed to coming 
to close quarters, see Thucyd. 3, 73; the metaphor is similar 
to that in p. 41, 1. 15 wounds Adywr, 

5,6. v¢...nal see p. 3, 1. 16. ceacpés. See on p. 20, 1. 4. 

8. émadéracfar ‘to summon the Aeakidae to come as 
allies to their aid’. For the worship of Heroes see on p. 20, 1. 16. 

9. "Woke...trolevy. Notice the tenses, the aorist of a single 
complete act, the imperfect of the beginning of a series: ‘when they 
had once determined on these things they also set about doing 
them’, Ab. and St. compare 7, 128 ws 5¢ éweBdpunoe xal éwolce 
TQAUTQ. 

11. érl Alaxéy ‘to fetch Aeakos’, Cf. Arist. Ranae 111 fvlk’ 
HAGes él rov KépBepov. See on Q, 44. 


CHAPTER LXV. 


14. @vyds, of the Athenian exiles with Xerxes, see p. 27, 
l. 15. 

15. éxelpero. See p. 17, 1. 20. 

16, épypos’*ACnvalov. See p. 25, 1. 25. 

19. dard *EXevotvos...rpirpvplwv. On the sixth day of the 
great Eleusinia a solemn procession went from Athens to Eleusis, 
carrying a statue of Iacchus (Bacchus) adorned with myrtle and 
torch in hand, along the sacred road which traversed the 
Thriasian plain, raising joyous shouts of Iacche! oh Iacche! [See 
Arist. Ran. 316.] Not only Athenians, but all other Greeks also 
might share in ceremonies at these mysteries, and possibly a crowd 
of 30,000 persons might at times have been present at them. If the 
story is in any way true, it shews how important they were con- 
sidered, if even at this time of danger and national disaster some 
worshippers were found to keep up the celebration as best they 
might; just as for several years during the Peloponnesian war, 
when the inroads of the Spartans made it dangerous or impossible 
to go along the sacred way as usual, the Athenians who wished 
to join in the initiations were conveyed by sea to Eleusis, until 
in B.c. 407 Alcibiades on his recall escorted the sacred pro- 
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cession once more by land at the head of an army [Xen. Hellen. 
1, 4,21]. We must regard the number a ala as not meant 
to = exact but to indicate a large crowd. 
apoéxare ‘forthwith’ [wp], for the suffix re see on p. 10, 
1, a 

23. dSarpova trwv ipev, that is, he had not been initiated, and 
did not know the sacred song which was sung only by the 
initiated. 

For the discussion of the ceremonies at and meaning of the 
Eleusinian Mysteries a dictionary of antiquities must be con- 
sulted. It is enough to say that as they were probably connected 
with a more ancient form of religion than prevailed in Greece, 
so they were almost the last of all heathen ceremonies to die out 
before the advance of Christianity. They embraced a mystic 
worship of Nature-powers as represented by corn and. wine [Demeter 
and Iacchus], and initiation in them was held not only in some way 
to purify the character, but ‘to speak to the devout of another 
life of hope beyond the grave. This may be illustrated by two of 
the very numerous passages referring to them in ancient literature. 
‘Blessed is he’ (says Pindar, fr. 102) ‘whoso shall not go beneath the 
hollow earth until he hath beheld them! He knoweth of the end of 
life that by God’s grace it is but a beginning’. ‘They who share in 
these initiations’ (says Isocrates, Panegyr. 6) ‘have sweeter hopes 
concerning life’s end and all time to come’. 

33 2. Qctoy ‘supernatural’. 

3. és rypoplnv "AOnvalors ‘to protect the Athenians’, see on 
p- pe 9- 

KaracKiyhy. Cf. évéoxnypay p. 20, 1. 23. 

: xwSvuveboe droBadetv. For constructions of xwduretew see 
Pp» 30, 1. g. 

9. Ti Mnyrpl wal ry Kodpy ‘to Demeter and Persephoné’. 
[Cobet would read Ajunrp: in which he is supported by the best 
MS.] One of the objects of the Eleusinian mysteries was supposed 
to be that of celebrating the wanderings of Demeter in search of 
her daughter (7 xép7). 

10. 6 BovAdpevos, see on p. 25, 1. 2. 

18. é&¢ ‘after’, p. 7, 1. 10. 

19, 20. émt Zaraptvog erl rd orpardreSov ‘in the direction 
of Salamis, so as to rest over the camp of the Greeks’. Foe this 
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juxtaposition of éwt with different cases cp. 9, 47 dxlow mye 
rovs Zraprijras éwi ro Setidy Képas* cis 8’ abrws Kalo Mapddmos ext 
ToU evwvtpou, where the distinction of meaning is the same ‘Zo the 
left wing’ and ‘towards the left wing’. The Greeks who were not 
on board were encamped in Salamis. 

22. pédAor ‘was destined’, p. 2, 1. 3. 

23. Katamrépevos ‘appealing to’, cp. 6, 68 bey KaTarrdpevos. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 


25. Onnodpevot, see c. 24. 

28. ds épol Soxéayv, p. 12, 1. ae For the numbers see on 
P- 30, 1. 4. 

2. és rds’ Abrfvas ‘into Attica’, p. 25, 1. 18. 

4. 1rd Tod Keydvos Cc. 12—13. 

8. wavorparty. See p. 15, l. 2. 

II. wAdy rov wlyre...ovvépara [App. A. 111.7]. The five islands 
mentioned in c. 46, Naxos, Melos, Kythnos, Seriphos, Siphnos. 
Notice that Herod. speaks of these small islands as wédets ‘states’. 

13. éocwrépw ‘further south’, cp. fw p. 2, 1. 23. For the 
gen. rfjs ‘ENAddos sce on p. 30, L 23. 


CHAPTER LXVII. 


15. amtkaro, App. D.11.a. é rds’ Abhjvas see p. 25, 1. 18. 

17. éxapaSdéxeoy ‘were watching’, cf. 7, 163 Kapadoxjoovra Thy 
paxnv gy weoéerat, cp. ib. 168; properly ‘to watch with out- 
stretched head’, like a combatant looking out for his enemy’s blow, 
cp. Eurip. I. T. 133 xapadox@v rdmiovra rpavuara. 

19. KaréBy...éri tds véas ‘went down to the shore (from the 
town) to where the ships lay’. 

20. ouppiftar ‘to converse with’, p. 29, l. 4. 

21. wpolfero ‘he sat down in state’, ‘in a conspicuous place’. 

23. vraflapxor, used generally by Herodotus of officers in the 
land force, see 9, 42, §3: but in 7, 99 it is also used of naval 
officers. He uses a Greek title for a certain rank, though that may 
not have been the exact title used in the several fleets. In Athens 
the taxiarchs were tribal officers next in rank to the Strategi. 

Gs ode Bacreis...28eSeKee ‘according to the rank the king 
had assigned to each’. One of the special ways in which an 
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Eastern king rewarded his subjects was by assigning a place more 
or less near himself. Cf. Xen. Oecon. 4, 8 ofs pév ay aloOavnrat rap 
GpXovrwy cuvoixounerny TE THY XWpay wapexoquevous Kal évepyov ofcay 
TH yiv...rovros wey xuWpay re GAdnv wpoorlOnot...xal €Spacs évrl- 
pots yepalpet, Many references in the Old Testament to this cus- 
tom will occur.to the reader. The kings of Sidon and Tyre are in 
the place of honour here because the Phoenicians were the most 
important providers of ships. See 7, 96. 

25. perd...émrt adverbial, or they may be regarded as separated by 
tmesis from the verbs tfero, tfovro. Cp. p. 17, 1.24. The different 
grades indicated by the two prepositions also should be noticed, 
‘next ’, and ‘ following in order’. 

27. darotreipmpevos ‘ by way of ascertaining the opinion of each’. 
See p. 5, ]. 22 and 9, 21. 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 


35 2. Kard ravrd yropnv eeplpovro ‘were unanimous in the 
opinion which they expressed’, The force of the middle in this 
phrase is that of producing as their own ; cp. 5, 36 where the same 
expression is used under similar circumstances. 


§ 1. 


_§. elmwat, App. E. 2. The infinitive for imperative, cp. p. 11, 
1. 4. [Stein reads elxety with the Mss.] 

6. Kaxloryn ‘the most cowardly’, cp. é0edoxaxety p. 12, 1. x1. 

8. Slotrora, mv St eovoayv ‘My lord, I on the other hand 
must declare my real opinion’. For the reading of this passage see 
notes on next. The 6é at the beginning of such a speech implies a 
contrast with what has gone before. Stein shews its force by 
quoting 1, 32; 3,82; 8, 137, 142, in which passages it as here 
introduces a similar speech, and comes immediately after the vocative 
of the person addressed. 

For the meaning of éotoav ‘real’ cp. 1, 95 Tov édvra Adyor 
Aéyeww, Artemisia hints that the others have not spoken their real 
opinion. 

9. Tad tTvyxdve dpoviovea dpiotra in apposition to yvwunr, 
‘namely the ideas which I actually entertain as being best calculated 
to promote your wishes’. 
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10. Kal ro. rade ‘well then, this is what I say’. 

11, ‘wovkeo (al. wolee), see App. D. 111. footnote 8. 

13,14. wdvTos ‘atall’. dvaxiwSuvedev ‘to undergo a risk’, 
implying that such action is superfluous or at least voluntary, 
See 9, 26 xpecv...1dv orparov TY oTpary wy avaxwduvevew cuuBdr- 
Aovra. 

17. daryAdafav ‘came off’, ‘fared’, a common use of ara)- 
Adooev, cp. 5, 63 6 crddos ows darjAXaée, still more common in the 
mid, and pass, Cp. Aristoph. Plut. 271 pov agiots dradAayjvac 
anos. 

§ 2. 

1g. avTiTodpov=mrodeulwy, cp. 7, 236. It is a word not used 
by Attic writers. 

20. Tas véas avrov Exys mpcds yy. The policy of keeping the 
fleet entire and in close proximity to the army had been urged on 
Xerxes before by Achaemenes, see 7, 236. 

24. SracKedas fut. oxedd[o]w. Kkard wédts. Cp. the fears ex- 
pressed by Mnesiphilos, p. 28, 1. 18—22. 

25. wdpa=mdpeott. 

26. vwyow, Salamis. : 

I. a@tpepéev ‘that they will remain where they are’. App. D, 
I1I. d, note 2. 

éxei@ey that is from the Peloponnese. 


§ 3. 

5. mpooSnArjonrar ‘may damage the land force besides ’. 

apds adverb. See p. 16,1. 8. Tdde és Oupdv Bade ‘ reflect upon 
this truth’, cp. 7, 51 és Ouudv Baded ro wadawy Ewos. For Bddev see 
App. D, footnote 9. 

8. ool, note emphatic position of pronoun. év ouppdxov 
Ady ‘in the category of allies’. Artemisia does not venture to 
speak against the Persians, but has a real contempt for these other 
non-Hellenes; though the Egyptians are said to have borne off the 
prize of valour at Artemisium [c. 17}. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 


13. oupdopry eroveuvro. See p. 6, 1. 7. | 
15. ovn é@ ‘dissuades’, p. 31,1. 3.  dyawdpevol [dydouar] Ts 


H. VIII : 4 
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kal d0ovéovres ‘who were ill disposed to and jealous of her’. Cf. 
6, 61 POdvy Kal dyn xpedpevos. 

16. dre év mpdrows rereunpévns ‘because she enjoyed the 
highest position in the king’s esteem’. The introduction of the 
gen. abs. with Gre, instead of a participle agreeing with airy, 
shows that the writer is giving his own explanation of their jealousy. 
Cp. p. 47,1. 14. év mpeérow may be either masc. or neut. cp. Thuc. 
4, 105 dtvacba év rots mpwros rwv nrepwrov and id. 7, 27, 4 
év Tots mpwros éexdxwoe Ta wpdypara [% AexéXera]. For omission 
of article in this idiom see instances in L. and Sc. 

17. Sd ‘above’, cp. p. 19,1. 25. Ty Kplow ‘this expression 
of opinion’, sententia [but Stein reads dvaxpiot ‘contradiction’, 
‘opposition’, quoting Plato 176 and 277. See note on text]. 

ai. rotor wdéoor ‘the majority’. 

22. K«arTaSéfas seems only a strengthened ddfas, ‘ having made 
up his mind’, cp. p. 2, l. 22 and 9, 57. 

23. vére 8 ‘whereas on this occasion’. é€edoxaxéav, p. 12, 
I. rr: the present is here used as an historical tense. 


CHAPTER LXxX. 


25. WapryyedAov ‘where they (the leaders) passed the word 
round to put to sea’. 

26. wapexpl(Qncay ‘ were ranged in line of battle’, the forces of 
the two parts of the word are—éxplOncay ‘they were separated’, 
mapa ‘in lateral order’: so that it is a proleptic word,—‘ they were 
so separated as to be in line’. 

37 3. Greyévero ‘came down upon them while thus engaged’, 
‘overtook them’. 

4. ovK ikiora, p. 21, 1. 20. 

5, 6. dppwSeov Srv... vavpaxéew péAdovev... roktopKycovrar 
‘But they were alarmed (at the thought) that they were going to 
fight for Attica while fixed at Salamis, and that if conquered they 
would be caught in the Island and subjected toa siege’. ‘ Verbs of 
fearing as they imply ¢hought sometimes take the construction of 
ordinary indirect discourse’, and with 87: introducing a causal sen- 
tence cp. Xen. Cyr. 3, 1, 1 epoBetro drt 6GOnoecOat Epedde 7a Baclrea 
olxodomety dpxsuevos. Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, p. 85,6. The 
expression vavyaxéev wédXotev is to be noted as equivalent to a future 
coordinate with roAcopxncovrat, the optative is used as representing 
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the thoughts of another, just as the future optative is used for the 
indic. fut. in oblique oration. The variation to the indicative in the 
second clause is a matter of idiom like the variation of the moods in 
two final clauses, both being grammatically admissible; see p. 4, 
1. 113 p. 40, 1. 12. 

8. dmrodappOévres ‘cut off from retreat’. 


CHAPTER LXXI. 


11. éat rHv TeAordéyyvncov ‘to invade the Peloponnese’: but 
they got no farther than the Megarid, see 9, 14. 

16. és rdv’IoOpdv tYovre. See p. 26, 1. 9. 

18. ovyxdoavtes ‘having blocked up with earthworks’, see 
on p. 15, 1. 27. 

20. olxoSéueow ‘they began to build’. The wall which 
crossed the Isthmus at a point about seven miles east of Corinth 
was finished in the following spring, see 9, 8. The distance across 
is about five miles. 

22. ‘vero ‘was being wrought to perfection’. The verb dvw 
is nearly confined to poetry, the more common form avtw being 
generally used by Attic prose writers. 

23. oppot ‘baskets’ [Rt. dep, pépw, opto, gopés], it was also 
used as a measure of corn about equal to a medimnus. Wdppov. 
The sand, as Stein remarks, was for the double purpose of making 
mortar and filling up the space left between the two sides of the wall 
to be made into.a solid mass of rubble. 

24, 25. €lvvov ‘rested’, cf. 1, 67. A verb confined to poetry 
and Ionic prose. vuKrds...1jpépns, p. 4, 1. 16. 


CHAPTER LXXII. 


26. twavinpel ‘with every available man’, see ravorparig 
p- 15,1 2; p. 21, 1. 6. 

4. ‘Strepappwbdovres rq ‘EAAd&. Stein regards this dat. as 38 
anomalous quoting Eurip. Suppl. 344 % rexoica xvmepoppwioiec’ 
€uo0, but it may be looked upon as a case of a dative of advantage, 
like the converse éArlda Exwv owrnplas r@ “EANGE:. G. § 184, 3. 

6. Kdpvaa. This Spartan festival [see Hist. Index] began on 
the 7th of the month Metageitnion [the Spartan Karneios] and 
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lasted to the 16th. It was therefore late in August.  mwapo.xedxes 
457 ‘had been concluded by this time’, and therefore—Herodotus 
means—the other Peloponnesian states had no excuse for not 
appearing. The Karneia had before been alleged at Sparta as an 
excuse for delay, see 7, 206. 


CHAPTER LXXIII. 


g. avrédx@ova opposed to éw7jAvda in 1. 14. Those people, of 
whose coming to a land no history or tradition existed, were consi- 
dered to be avréxOoves ‘ natives of the soil’, in this case the Pelasgi. 
Thus the Karians claimed to be autochthonous of Asia Minor 
(1, 171), and the Athenians of Attica, of which the symbol was the 
grasshopper formerly worn by them [Thucyd. 1, 6, 3]. So too the 
Sikani are said to be avréx@oves of Sicily [id. 6, 2, 2]. In 9, 73 
avréxOwy is used just like our ‘ native’. 

12. ov Eexwpnoe did not quit the Peloponnesus, that is at the 
coming of the Dorians. See Historical Index s. v.. Dortans. 

13. tiv dddorplny ‘the land of others’. The Achaioi, a name 
which in Homer is used often as a general appellation for Greeks, 
seem to have lived in southern Peloponnese, and retreating before the 
conquering Dorians settled in the district along the north coast of 
the Peloponnese, hence called Achaia, anciently named Aegialos 
[Paus. 5, 1, 1]. 

14. émyAvda ‘subsequent immigrations’. 

18. ILapwperjra: wdavres ‘to the Lemnians belong all the towns 
of the Paroreats’, that is the ‘mountain peoples’ of the district Tri- 
phylia in Elis. The word only means ‘dwellers by the mountains’, 
but came to be used as a geographical term for this district, cp. 4, 
148. 

of 8 Kuyotptor..”Iwves ‘The Kynurii seem to be the only 
people who are at once Ionians and autochthonous’. As Stein 
says, two ideas are involved in the sentence: ‘the Kynurii seem to 
be Ionians, and in that case are the only ones still remaining in the 
Peloponnese ’. 

20. éxSdeSwplevvrar...xpdvov ‘have been thoroughly Doricised 
both by being under the rule of Argives and by the lapse of time’. 
The difficulty of the sentence lies in the fact that vse has to be sup- 
plied before rod xpovov from the previous line, and yet is in a 


S 


different sense; urd ’Apyelwy is a genitive of the agent depending 
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upon dpxédpuevot, while ixd rod ypdvov is instrumental. Cobet 
[ Variae Lect. p. 424] proposes therefore to omit dpyouevor as having 
been a gloss explaining vro ’Apyelwy, [sc. dpxopevor,] which was then 
introduced into the text. 

a1. ésvres "Opvejrat kal weploixor ‘being in the position of 
Orneats or perioeki’. The inhabitants of Orneae resisting the 
Dorian conquerors were reduced to the position of the Spartan 
periocki or unenfranchised farmers; and thence the name was applied 
to all others remaining in the country in the same position. Cp. the 
derivation given by some of the word Helotes, viz. from Helos on 
the Laconian gulf. The Argives seem finally to have destroyed 
Omneaze in B.C. 416 [Thucyd. 6, 7, 2]. 

23. wdpe tov, by attraction for wdpet éxelvwy ds. x. TOU 
péoov xaréaro [App. D. 11. a] ‘held aloof from the war’, Cp. 
p- 12, 1. 7. 

24. Kkatipevo. ‘by so holding aloof they were really me- 
dising ’. 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 


25. Toottp trove cvvéoragay ‘were engrossed in the active 
labour I have described ’, i.e. in building the wall, Cp. 9, 89 A\woe 
cuordvras kal xapdry. Cf. 7, 170. 

26. Gre wept rod mwavtds 715y Spépov Gloyres ‘seeing that their 
all was now at stake’. Herodotus is fond of this metaphor from 
the race-course, see 9, 37 Wore Tpéxwv wepl THs Yuxns. 7, 57 wept 
éwurod rpéxew. Cf. Aristoph. Vesp. 376 rosyow wrepl yuyns Spopov 
Opapety. 

1. QdAdpeorGar ‘ that they would distinguish themselves’. Cp. 39 
3, 80 7@ lamixy €NGurec a. 

2. tavra refers to the facts mentioned in cc. 71—3, viz. the 
advance of the Persians towards the Peloponnese, the abstention of 
many of the Peloponnesian states, and yet the comparative security 
of the peninsula by the rapid completion of the wall; in spite of 
this reassuring - circumstance however the fleet were still (pos) 
alarmed for the safety of the Peloponnese. [The comparative ob- 
scurity of this train of thought has suggested to some the reading 
dues, while Abicht thinks that we should probably read dnolws. 

5. oy Adyov érorfero ‘began saying under his breath’, or 
‘secretly’, cp. 2, 140 oty7 Tov Al@lowos ‘ without the knowledge 
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of Aethiops’, clam Acthiope. The use of oty@ in this adverbial sense 
of ‘secretly ’ accounts for its employment in what seems a kind of 
bull in such an expression as cvyy Aoyor wroreto Oar [=Aéyerr]. 

Oaupa morebpevor= Oauudfovres ‘expressing their surprise at’, 
cp. p. 41, 1. 25. For woreto@ac ‘ regard’ see p. 2, 1. 7. 

6. €eppdyy ‘it (the discontent) burst out’. Cp. 6, 129 ov Bov- 
Adpuevos Expaynvas és aurév. 

7. @bddoyés re 8x ‘and a meeting for debate actually took 
place’. 

8. of pev sc. EXeyor. For this construction St. compares Soph. 
Ant. 259 Adyou 5° ev GAAnAOLoW EppdOovv Kaxol, | PUAaE Edéyxwr 
pv\axa. 

g. wept exelvns xivSuvedaw ‘and to fight in defence of it’. 
This is not a construction of cwduveve with preposition = ‘to hazard’ 
[see p. 30, 1. g], but xuwduvedew here=paxeoPar and wept ‘in behalf 
of’, cp. Il. 12, 243 els olwvds apioros dudverOar wept rdrpns. 

apo, p. 3, 1. 6. 

*AOnvator 88, sc. éxéAevor. 


CHAPTER LXXV. 


13. éeoovTo Ty yvupy ‘was outvoted’, for the opposite »uxdp 
see on p. §, 1. 15. 

19. @eoma trolnoe ‘caused him to be admitted citizen of 
Thespiae’, és éreSéxovro ‘when they were admitting new citizens’. 
Of the Thespians 7oo had fallen at Thermopylae [7, 222], the 
Persians had burnt their town [c. 50], and we find afterwards that 
they were so reduced that they could not supply themselves. with 
arms at Plataea [9, 30]: that they should enrol new citizens there- 
fore when the troubles were over was natural; and Themistocles 
was so influential in Greece in the period immediately following, 
that his recommendation would be enough to obtain admission of 
his friend. 

a1. Seye...rd8e. The whole incident is graphically described 
in the Persae of Aeschylos, 351 sq. See Introduction. 

24. povéoy ra Bacrdéos ‘ well disposed to the king’s interests’. 
p. 18, 1. 12. Notice the omission of the article with Bacwéos. 
The king of Persia is spoken of as Bacc\eus. 

25. KarumepOe, p. 30, 1. 26. 
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27. twapéxe ‘you have an opportunity ’, for this impersonal use 
see p. §, l. 1. 

1. Tad tpérepa dpovéovras. See above p. 39, 1. 25 and 7, 102 40 
Ta oa ppovéew. 


CHAPTER LXXVI. 


4. dmadNdooero ‘departed’, though the act. is used in p. 35, 
1. 17 in sense of ‘ came off’. 

5,7. TovTo pey...rovro & ‘in the first place’, ‘in the second 
place ’, see on p. 30, l. 5. 

7. dred eylvovro péoras vinres ‘towards midnight’. Accord- 
ing to Aeschylos [Pers. 366] the orders were to do this edr’ dv prdyur 
dxriow jrvos xGova An~y. For votes ‘the night hours’, cp. Arist. 
Nub. 276 xpnua Tw vuxrav dcov arépavrov. This particular phrase 
‘midnight’ is always without the article, see Arist. Vesp. 218 awd 
péowy vuxruv ye wapaxadovo’ del. 

8. +d an’ éomépyns Képas ‘the western or vight wing’, The 
sense of awd like that of é« in p. 26, 1. 22 is ‘on the side of’, 

g- KvKAovpevor ‘by way of encircling the Greeks’. The Persian 
ships were stationed all along the Attic coast from Phalerum as 
well as on the S. coast of Salamis. This extreme left wing was now 
brought up the Saronic gulf so as to rest upon the east coast of the 
Island of Salamis, while, according to Aeschylos (fers. 374), a 
detachment went to the west of the island to close up the passage 
between it and the Megarid, though Herod. does not mention this 
movement directly ; the right wing was moved closer to the Peiraeus, 
and the little island (vols) of Psyttaleia, between Salamis and the 
mainland, was occupied by troops to the number of 4000 (Paus. 1, 
36, 2), who according to Aeschylos were the flower of the Persian 
army [Persae 439]. 

10. Kéov te xal tiv Kuvécovpav. Stein suggests that these 
names apply to the same place, see Hist. Index. For this use of 
Te...Kal Cp. p. 22, 1. 20 Awpixdv re cat Maxedvdv vos. 

13. avyyov...tva 81}...€&9...Sotev. For the change of mood see 
on p. 4, ll. 4 and Io. 

14. Sovvar rlow ‘to give satisfaction’, on the analogy of Sixx» 
Sova. Elsewhere riots is used in the sense of ‘ punishment inflicted’: 
see 1, 86; 8, 106; or of ‘revenge taken’, 8, 105. . 
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16—21. os belongs to évOatra padora étotcopévww ‘on the 
ground that, whenever the sea fight did take place, the men and 
wrecks would be sure to be washed ashore there more than any- 
where’, p. 42, 1. 21. The final clause after dwreBiBafov is Wa... 
wepwrowwot, and for the subj. mood used dramatically (that is, as 
representing the actual thoughts of the person concerned) after 
historic tense see G. § 216, 2. 

For the meaning of éfocouévwy see p. 25,1. 10. 

22. +ys vuxrds ‘that night’, the gen. of time within which, 
p- 37, 1. 25, G. § 179. ob8tv droxoumnOévres ‘without taking any 
interval of sleep’. The meaning of the compound amoxorpaoba seems 
to be that of sleeping as a relief from other employments, ‘to get a 
snatch of sleep’, and thus to be naturally used of the sleep taken in 
the midst of military duties. See Arist. Vesp. 211, where the old 
man’s servants have been keeping watch for Philocleon when besieged 
by his son (‘as though he were the town of Skione’),—Sosias says, 
‘since we have driven this enemy away’ rl ovx dwrexotuhOnuey ooov 
dcov ori\nv; ‘why shouldn’t we snatch just a wee drop of sleep?’ 
Stein, however, regards dxé as intensive, ‘without getting any sound 
sleep’. 


CHAPTER LXXVII. 


41 +. KaraBd\d\ay ‘to bring into contempt’, used as the opp. of 
éfaelpe ‘to exalt’ in 9, 79. | 

3. “Aprépidos...deryv. The coast of Salamis on which stood 
a temple of Artemis. 

4. Kvvécovpay p. 40, 1. 10, ‘dog’s-tail’, seems a common narme 
for a peninsula. The particular place here meant is uncertain. See 
Index and Introduction. 

5. Avwapds ‘shining’ [lit. oily], either from the clearness of its 
air, of which the Athenians were proud [Eur. Med. 829 det did 
Naumporarov Balvovres d8pws alOépos], or from its groves of olives; 
though Aristophanes [Ach. 637] said it was an epithet better suited 
to sardines, 


el 5é ris Uuas Vrodwmevoas Avwapas Kadécetey "AOnvas 
etpero way dy did ras Avrapds, adiwy Tinhy wepidwas. 
6. oPéroa=ocféce, a form apparently rarely if ever found else- 
where. Képoy ‘Presumption’ resulting from over-great success or 
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wealth. For the birth of xépos from USpis ‘unchecked impulse’, com- 
pare Pind. Olymp. 13; 13 UBpiv xbpou udrepa Opactpuvor. | 

7. Soxevvr’ dvd mdvra mOéobar ‘expecting to be obeyed in 
everything’, ‘expecting to rule the world’. For Soxetvra see App. 
D. footnote (9). 

9. debPepov Fpap ‘the day of freedom,’ sc. ‘freedom’, cp. 
Hom. Il. 22, 490 juap oppaycxdy ‘the day of orphanhood’, = 
‘orphanhood’. 

11—13. é  rovatra...évBdkopat. The syntax of this sentence is- 
much dislocated, though the meaning is clear. The és stands in the 
way as it did in p. 30, 1. 3; and, if we understand éoB\éyas after és 
roavra [see 1. 1], we are met with the difficulty of coupling two parti- 
ciples éoBAéyas and Aéyorrt by the conjunction «al, which are in 
different cases and refer to different people. Of this latter anomaly 
however Abicht quotes another example in Herodotus (7,9). All 
would be made easy by omitting és; but if this is to stand we must 
understand ésP\éwas as above, and translate ‘Looking at such facts 
and considering that Bakis speaks thus clearly I dare neither venture 
on an argument against oracles myself, nor can I admit any such 
from others ’. 

Or we might possibly combine és rotaira with ofrw é&vapyéws and 
translate ‘Now against Bakis when he speaks in regard to such 
facts and so clearly I dare neither’ etc. 

The dative BdxiSe depends upon the verbal subst. dvridoylys, 
which is itself a partitive gen. for dyriAoylns 71, if indeed this latter 
particle has not dropped from the text; finally dyridoyins is followed 
by a preposition wept xpnouey as though it were a verb: for which 
Stein compares 7, 237 KaxoNoylys...gelvov wépt. 


CHAPTER LXXVIII. 


15. @0opds Adywv ‘a sharp combat of words’, cp. p. 32, 1. 3. 
wO.cp0s (a pushing)=‘a hand to hand engagement’, ‘a personal en- 
counter’, see 9, 62. 

16. wepuxuxdéovto ‘were actually engaged in surrounding them’, 
See p. 40, 1. 9. 

18. kKatd xopny ‘unmoved’, ‘i state quo’. 
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18 cuvertnkétoy...rav orpatnyev ‘while the generals were 
contending’. Cp. Thucyd. 1, 1, 1 76 d\Ao ‘EAAnuKdy opwr ounord- 
Hevoy mpos adAndous. Cf. Her. 7, 142 ouveorynxvias yvGpa ‘op- 
posed’, 1, 208 yeapuas per ara: cuvécracav. 

20. é€worpaxepévos ‘who had been banished by a sentence of 
ostracism’ two years before ; he was residing at Argos. 


(The institution of ostracism is explained by Grote, History 
of Greece pt. 11. ch. xxxii. It was peculiar to Athens, and a few 
other states, though a somewhat similar process called petalism 
(from the votes being inscribed on leaves wérada) existed in 
Syracuse [Diod. 11, 87]. It was instituted by Cleisthenes as a 
means of preventing civil disturbances (ordcets) from the excessive 
power of one man, or the keen rivalry of two statesmen. The 
Ecclesia was first asked without mention of names whether 
there was occasion for such a proceeding: if the answer was 
in the affirmative, the agora was arranged for the voting of the 
ten tribes, and the ostracism was inflicted upon a man on 
the condition (1) that 6000 in all voted, (2) that the majority of 
such named him. The votes were written on bits of earthenware 
or shells [80rpaxa], hence the name. The sentence so passed 
consisted of an order to a man to reside for 10 years out of 
Attica; but it did not involve permanent loss of citizenship or any. 
loss of property. The institution lasted until B.c. 420 when 
it seems to have been discredited by being employed against a 
mean person named Hyperbolos [Plut. Arist. 7]. 

Ostracism prevailed also, it is said, in Argos, Miletos, and: 
Megara. Some hold—against Plutarch—that 6000 votes were 
required against a man before he could be banished. 


4 


23. ods él ro cuvéSpioy ‘appearing at the council’, not 
entering it, in the sense of taking part in it, as the next word éfe- 
xadéero shows. Cp. 3, 46 xaracrdyres éwi rovs dpxovras, 9, 5 
dmixopevos éxt tiv BovAny. According to Plutarch [Them. 12, 3] 
the last council was held in the tent of Themistokles. 

25. €@pov see Plut. Themist. 3 ‘ Themistokles early took up a 
position of hostility to the leading men, and especially towards 
Aristides, whose political course was diametrically opposite to his 
own. Various motives are assigned to this enmity; but the fact is 
that the difference of their habits and character accounts for 
it. For Aristides was by nature gentle and high minded; his 
political conduct was never inspired by the desire of popularity, 
nor could he refrain from opposing Themistokles in the wild 
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schemes to which for the sake of his own advancement he was 
continually inciting the people’. 
td, cp. p. 1, 1. 3. AfOnv...rovevpevos ‘forgetting’, drodavOa- 
vouevos, cf. p. 39, 1. 5 where Owuya, rorevmevor = Oauudtorres, 

I. ovppifa ‘to communicate with him’. p. 29, 1. 43 p. 34,42 
1. 20. 

5- kal Sy «al ‘and especially of course’. p. 26, 1. 18. 

7. Ste lroy...A€yev ‘that it mattered nothing whether they 
talked much or little’. 

g. avrémrrns ‘an eye-witness’. Aristides had seen and under- 
stood the movement of the Persian ships as he was himself coming 
from Aegina, 
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16. €€ éxéo ‘by my instigation’, Ore ‘since’. 

18, tapaoricacQas ‘to bring them over to our view’. 

21. ds ov twovedytwy ‘from a belief that the Barbarians are: not 
so acting’, p. 47, l. 14. 

23» 8y ‘of course’. 

25. et twep ‘if, as is no doubt the case’. 
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27. qmapedOdy ‘ having come before the council’. 

I. orparémedoyv ‘fleet’ p. 22, 1. 2. 43 

2. 7 er0a1: = mrapackevafer Oat (1. 17) ‘to make the pre- 
parations for battle’, ‘to clear the decks for action’. One of these 
preparations appears to have been to unship if practicable the great 
sails, that the ships might be as light and convenient as possible. 
[Xen. Hell. 1, 1, 13.] 

5. ov éme(Oovro ta eayye\0évra ‘did not credit the news’. 
The natural construction of rel@eo@ae is (1) with the dat. whether of 
person or thing, or (2) with acc. of thing dat. of person raird 
cot wel@ouat. But Herodotus has two varieties of construction 
besides the ordinary one (1) with gen. of person—relfec@ar éudo 
1, 1263 cp. 5, 29, 333 (2) as here with a neuter accusative, cp. 2,12 
Ta wept Alyurrov wy kal rotcs Aé-youow abra welPouar 
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10. és rdv tplwofa. That is on the tripod dedicated at Delphi 
from the spoils'taken in the following year at the battle of Plataea. 
It stood on a stand made of three twisted serpents, the three heads 
affording places for the three legs of the tripod; which stand 
still exists at Constantinople, whither it was taken by the Emperor 
Constantine. The inscription was on the stand, not on the tripod, 
and can still be deciphered. See 9, 81; Thucyd. 1, 132. 

12. Tq Anpviy, see p. 6, 1. 28. 

13. és ras dySdKovra Kal tpinkoolas. See above p. 24, 1. 26 
where the total (a wrong one according to the items) is given 
as 378. 


15. «aréSee impersonal ‘there were wanting two ships to 
complete the number’. 
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17. wapeoxevdtovro. See on I. 2. 

18. os tre Sj Séhawve kal of...rroujodpevor ‘and as soon as 
day began to break they (the commanders) summoned a meeting of 
the armed marines, and Themistokles made the best speech of all’. 
For re...xal expressing simultaneousness see p. 3, 1. 16. The 
plural xowyodpevot refers to all the commanders of whom Themis- 
tokles is one, and the construction, though halting, is intelligible: 
‘having assembled the men (they made speeches), Themistokles 
best of them all’. For a participle not followed by a verb see 
p- 23, 1. 1. And for é& wdvrov cf. 1, 134 Tynwot St éx wavrwp 
rovs dyxiora éwurwy olxéovras, ‘especially’. Aeschylos also [Pers. 
387] represents the start of the Greek fleet as being at daybreak. 

20, 21. TO St brea—dvritiOéueva ‘and his expressions were all 
a contrasting of things base with things noble’. 

21—3. $c 8...alpéeoGar ‘and advised them, to use his. own 
words (5%), in all that the nature and constitution of a man admitted 
of, to choose the nobler’. The participle rapawéoas agreeing with 
OcpscroxAéns takes the place of a verb. For xardoracis cp. 2, 173 
obrw 574 kal dvOpwmrou xardoracts. For §} introducing the words as 
the thought of another see p. 4, 1. 12. 

23. karamdéEas ‘ having thus finished’, a metaphor apparently 
from weaving, ‘to wind up’, cp. 4, 208 ovx ed rH fbnv Karér)ete. 
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So also dtardéxew, see 5, 92 dtardétavros Tov Bloy ed. Pind. Nem. 
7199 Bloroy apubdoats 78g Auwapy re ynpat Scamdéxots evdalpnor’ ébvra. 

25. 8x ‘accordingly’. «al ‘and simultaneously’, cp. p. 4, 
l. 123; p. 26, 1. 7. 

kata ‘in the matter of’ p. 45, 1.15. See for the calling in the 
Aeakidae c. 64. 

1. éyOaira ‘ thereupon’, dvijyov ‘ began putting out tosea’, 44 
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3. dvayopévotos ‘as they were in the act of leaving land’. 

5. él wptpvny dvexpovoyro ‘began to back water’, the pre- 
position is omitted in 1. 16. dvaxpoveoOar ‘to push oneself back- 
wards’, ie, to row backward. g@xeA\Aov ‘were nearly running 
aground’. 

6. e€avayxGels ‘ having got clear off shore’. 

8. otra 8 ‘it was in these circumstances’, p. 3, 1. 24. 
Aeschylos (ers. 411) says that the enemy’s ship thus attacked was 
a Phoenikian, and we see in the next chapter that the Athenians 
were opposed by the Phoenikians, 

12. Aé€yerat. Notice the double construction after this word, 
first an indirect clause introduced by ws, and then an ordinary acc. 
and infin. davetoay SiaxedevoacOa. This is another instance of 
idiomatic variety in two clauses essentially coordinate. 

13. StaxeAdcvoacGar...dve8loacay ‘encouraged them to go on 
after first uttering the following taunt’, cp. 9, 5 dtaxedevoapévy yuh 
yuvaikl, 

14. orparémedoy ‘ fleet’, p. 22, 1. 2. 

15. @& Satpdvior. This form of address seems to be meant to 
express surprise and some angry contempt, see 7, 48: but like other 
kindred expressions its meaning would doubtless be modified by 
the tone in which it was uttered. 

péxpt kocrov ‘how far?’, or ‘ how long ?’, see p. 2, L, 13. 
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16. ata‘ opposite’, see g, 46etc. erardxaro, App. D. II. a. 
18. +d wpds *BAevoivos...xépas ‘ the wing towards Eleusis and 
the west’, p. 45, 1. 23. There does not seem however any appre- 
ciable difference between the meaning of wpds with the gen. here and 
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with the accus. in 1. 19, 20. The same variation occurs elsewhere, 
see 4, 37 76 wpos ‘Eowépys...rd mpds Bopénv. See the remark on 
]. 12, and cp. éwi used with gen. and acc. in g, 47. See above, 
p- 33, l. 19. Stein observes that éowépy and nus here stand for 
North-West and South-East. 

20. nleNoxdxeoy, p. 12, 1. 11. 

22. ovxXyvov ovvopara ‘the names of several ’, i.e. Jonians, 

27. érupdvvevore ‘ became absolute ruler of’. 

45 1. Kkaracrnodyrwy rav Ileporéwy ‘on the appointment of the 
Persians’. In B.C. 492 Mardonios had been sent down to Asia 
Minor by Darius to supersede Artaphernes, and with instructions to 
put down the ¢yrannz in the Ionian towns, which seems to have 
been a measure intended to conciliate Hellenic feeling to the Persian 
over-lordship [Her. 6, 43]. But such a measure was much at vari- 
ance with the interests of the Persians and was not likely to have 
been long maintained, and indeed Herodotus indicates that it would 
seem incredible in his day. 

2. evepyérns...trohAx ‘ was entered in the records as a “ bene- 
factor’’ of the king and a large quantity of land was given him’. The 
custom of keeping a record of such as had done good service to the 
king is referred to in Esther c. vi. ‘On that night could not the 
king sleep, and he commanded to bring the book of records of 
the chronicles; and they were read before the king. And it was 
found written, that Mordecai had told of Bigthana and Teresh...who 
sought to lay hold on the king Ahasuerus’, The word evepyérns 
by which Herodotus here translates the Persian title was well known 
in Greek polity, and was bestowed by states on leading men in other 
states in return for good services received. See Thucyd. 1, 129, 2 
where Xerxes tells Themistokles xetral cot evepyeota év rp nuerépy 
olkw eloael avaypamros. Cp. id. 1, 137, 7- And for the practice 
among the Greeks of giving this title accompanied by fixed privileges 
see Xen. Vect. 3, 11; Demosth. Lept. 466; Fals. Leg. 446. Some- 
times the title and certain privileges were given to all the citizens 
of a state, as to the Syracusans by the people of Antandros [Xen. 
Hell. 1, 1, 26]. 

3. Opoodyyat. ‘This word is interpreted by Photios and 
Hesychios as swpuarodtdaxes Baothéws “body-guards of the king”, 
and in this sense is used by Sophocles fr. 185’. Stein. Persian 
scholars seem divided as to its derivation, 
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6. éxepatfero ‘were entirely demolished’, used here and in 
Cc. gt to indicate the breaking up of the ships by the charges of the 
enemy. Elsewhere Herodotus uses it of plundering a town or de- 
stroying persons or things, 1, 88 x. dorv. 7, 125 of Adovres Tas 
xaphrous éxepdigov povvas. [It is from the Rt. xep, from which we 
have had xeipw p. 32, 1. 15.] 

7. Gre, p. 38, 1. 26. 

8. Kara Tdfw ‘in regular order of naval war’. Cobet would 
omit these words as being merely equivalent to ov xéopw. But the 
two clauses balance; ody xdouy is opposite to od reraypudvwy, kara 
Tai to ovre ody vow. 

Io. &pedrXgc. p. 2, 1. 3. 

II. ody ye kal éyévoyto,‘ were and showed themselves to be’. 

12. dpelvoves Ewvrov yf ‘their valour was even greater than ‘at 
Euboea’, i.e. at Artemisium. The phrase dyuelvoves éwurwy is re- 
garded as making one comparative adjective. Cp. 2, 25 6 NetXos 
éwurod péec woddG vmrodeéorepos 4 To Oépeos. For the phrase cp. 
Thucyd. 1, 8, 3 wAovowrepo davTray ytyvopevot. 

Tas TIS TMpoQupeduevos. For the singular participle clause after 
plural verb cp. the construction of guisgue: and for the converse 
see p. 43, l. 9. 

Sapalvoy Elép—Eny. Cp. p. 8, I. 15. 
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1s. kata ‘in regard to’, p. 43, 1. 25. 

16. pereferépovs. See on p. 5, l. 8. 

18. padAov ert. p. 36, 1. 20. 

23. Wpos Tov todeslwy ‘on the side nearest the enemy’. See p. 
44, 1. 18. 

25. ovvivene ‘turned out successful’, Cp. 9, 37 od wévror és 
ye TéXdos of ouvtvecxe Td ExOos 7d és Aaxedatpyovlous. 

29. &...é6vrwy while they (Artemisia and the King) were in 
the neighbourhood of the Hellespont. For wept with acc. see on 
p- 15,1. 19. 

1. é« wpovolns ‘on purpose’, ‘of malice aforethought’, opposed 46 
to Kara TUXNY, Cp. 3, 121. 


ie. 


a 
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8. avrotcr, sc. the Greeks, as is implied by the subject tpifpap- 
xos, a Greek trierarch. This pursuing trierarch is said in c. 93 to 
have been Ameinias of Pallene. | 

g. pds aAdas érpdwero ‘turned his attention to attacking 
other ships’. p. 10, ]. 22. 
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9, 10. TovTo pay...rovro S¢ ‘in the first place’...‘in the second 
place’, p. 40, 1. 6. 

ouvrivexe ‘happened fortunately’, p. 45, 1. 25. 

13, 14. O@nedpevoy ‘surveying the battle’. See p. 47, 1. 28 sq. 

xal 87 ‘and thereupon’. 

17,18. ¢ddver ‘said yes’, td érlonpov ‘her ensign’, that is 
the design on her ship’s prow. Such a design is mentioned in 3, 59 
where certain ships are said to have had the figure of wild boars on 
their prows. The position of this figurehead would make it plain to 
a spectator from shore, but it would not be seen by the Athenian 
captain pursuing. 

19. 1murréato ‘they believed’, p. 3, 1. 21. 

21. kal TO...KaTijyopoy yevéo@as ‘and the fact that no one was 
saved from the Calyndian vessel to be her accuser’, 
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26. wove ‘engagement’. 
26—8. dd pay tave...dad St sc. EOavov, cp. p. 17,1. 245 p. 
34, l. 23. 

47 2. Kal pr ev xepav vou@ darodAvpevor ‘and if they did not 
perish in actual fighting’. Cf. 9, 48 és xetpav vduov dauxéoda. 
For uw} with participle in conditional sense cp. 7, 101 ov« dgfwpaxol 
low due émioyra mpoopetvat wh edvres dpOpcot. 

3. Scéveov, see on p. 5, 1. 3, 4. 
6. évOadra ‘it was at that point’. 


CHAPTER XC. 


12. SrepOdparo App. D. 1. (a). 

14. 6s mpoSdvrwy ‘on the ground that they (the Ionians) had 
played traitors’, For the change of case cp. p. 36, L 16. 

18. KkareSvero ‘became water-logged’. That this does not mean 
entirely sunk is shown by the passage immediately following, and by 
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Thucyd. 1, 50, x of Koplofior ra oxdgy ovx elAxov dvadotpevor rap 
vewy ds karadvceray, wpds 5é rods dvOpdmrous povevew érpdrovro, ‘The 
Corinthians did not set to work to tow off the hulls of such vessels 
as they had disabled (water-logged), but turned to slaughtering the 


men’. 


19. mupepopévy ‘charging’. See on p. 31, 1. 2. 

23. épptoaro sufficed to save the Ionians from the danger in 
which they stood from the accusation of the Phoenikians, 

28. tva...8vaBdAAwoe dramatic subj. after a past tense in the 
main clause, ‘that they may not (he said) after playing the coward 
themselves slander men better than themselves’. See p. 40, L. 17. 

2. Katrypevos td Th oped ‘sitting under the crest of the hill 48 
opposite Salamis which is called Aegaleos’. Rawlinson from a 
personal survey believes that he discovered the exact position of 
Xerxes’ seat on a small eminence. beneath the N.W. extremity of 
Aegaleos (Scaramagna), which commands a view of the narrowest 
part of the bay. Aeschylos (Persae 464) says that Xerxes was ‘on a 
high hill near the beach, which commanded a view of the whole 
fleet’. And Plutarch (Them. 13) describes it as being ‘above the 
Heracleum, where the channel is narrowest’. 

3. dveruvOdvero ‘he always asked the name of the man who 
did it’. 

4. dyvéypadoy ‘entered it in the book’. See on p. 45,12. And 
for the ypapparvo-ral ‘king’s secretaries’ thus accompanying the 
hing, see the account of the review of the army at the mouth of 
the Strymon, 7,100, dtcteAatvuw eri Epuaros mapa EOvos &v Exacrov 
éruvOavero, kai dwéypagoy ol ypayparioral, 

aarpolev ‘with the name of his father’, Cp. Xen. Occon. 7, 3 
évopdgovres pe lox buaxor marpddey wpooxadobvrat 

5, 6. mpos 8€ te kal mpoceBddero...d0eos ‘and what con- 
tributed also something to the punishment of the Phoenikians was 
the fact that Ariaramnes a Persian was there who was on friendly 
terms with the Ionians’. Cp. Thucyd. 3, 36, 1 kal rpds tuveBddeTO 
ok éAdxioroy THs opis al Wedorovynolwy vijes és “Iwvlay éxelvors 
BonOot roryjoacat wapaxwévvetcat ‘And what contributed more 
than anything to their passionate determination was the fact that 
the Peloponnesian ships had ventured boldly into Ionia to assist 
these men’, 
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ABAE, 27, 33- 

A city of Phokis on the frontier of Euboea, situated upon one of 
the tributaries of the Kephisos. It contained a rich temple and 
oracle of Apollo, and had been inhabited by a Thracian tnbe who 
afterwards passed over to Euboea. It appears to have recovered 
‘from the damage done by the Persians, for it is the only town in 
Phokis that did not share in the Sacred War (B.C. 357—346) and 
offered a refuge for fugitives, for which however it suffered by the 
burning of its temple [Paus. 10, 35, 2]. 


ABRONICHOS, c. 21. 


An Athenian, son of Lysikles, employed by Leonidas to watch 
the fleet at Artemisium, and bring news of the result of the battle. 


ACHAIA, c. 36. 


ACHAIANS, CC. 47, 73. 


The inhabitants of Achaia, the northern district of the Pelopon- 
nese. The Achaiot in the time of Homer inhabited Argolis, Laco- 
nia, and Messenia, but at some period subsequent to that they were 
expelled by the Dorians and driven info the northern district, from 
which they expelled the Ionian inhabitants, and which afterwards 
retained their name. They were a confederacy of twelve chief cities, 
ten of which were on the sea coast [1, 145]. The name was also 
preserved in Northern Greece in the district of Achaea Phthiotis 
round Mt Orthrys [7, 132]. - 


ACHERON, ¢. 47. | 

A small river in Epiros, which falls into the Ionian Sea at a 
place called the Sweet Haven [yAuxds Xj), Port Fanari. 
ADEIMANTOS, cc. §, §9, 61. 


A Corinthian, son of Okytos, commanding the Corinthian con- 
a in the allied fleet. He seems to have played the coward at 
alamis. 


B—2 
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AEAKIDAE, cc. 64, 83—-4. AEAKOS, c. 64. 


The descendants of Aeakos, son of Zeus and Aegina. Gaining 
great reputation for his justice as ruler of Aegina, Aeakos became 
one of the three judges in Hades. His descendants were the national 
heroes of Aegina, Thessaly and Salamis. 


Aeakos 
Peleus Telamon Phokos 
(of Phthia (of Salamis) 
in Thessaly) 
| 
Achilles | | 
Ajax Teucer 


(of Salamis in Cyprus) 


The myth was that Peleus and Telamon joined in killing Phokos, 
and that therefore Peleus was driven to exile in Phthia, Telamon in 
Salamis. See 5, 80. 


AEGALEOS, c. go. 


A mountain chain in Attica extending from Parnes to the east of 
the bay of Eleusis. Its southern slope overlooks the gulf and 
island of Salamis. 


AEGINA, Cc. 41, 60, 63, 79, 81, 83—4.- 
AEGINETANS, the, cc. 1, 45, 74, 84, 86. 


An island in the Saronic gulf, about eight miles due south of 
Salamis and about double that distance east of the coast of Argolis. 
At the time of the Persian invasion it was an independent state, 
though it had formerly been subject to the people of the opposite 
Dorian town of Epidauros, from which the island had been peopled 
[5, 83; 8,46]. The Aeginetans had however long ago thrown off 
the control of Epidauros, and had become possessed of a power- 
ful navy and considerable wealth. They had from very ancient 
times been at enmity with Athens, which is described by Herodotos 
[5, 82 sq.] as beginning with an attempt on the part of the latter to 
carry off the olive-wood images of the national heroes of Aegina, 
the Aeakidae. But a more likely account is that which represents 
the Aeginetans as making frequent attacks upon the Attic coast, and 
using their power at sea, on which they were supreme before B.c. 
500, to annoy and injure Athenian commerce. The quarrel was 
further embittered by help given to the Boeotians against Athens a 
few years earlier [7, 81], and when Darius about 493—2 B.C. sent 
round to the Greek states for earth and water, Aegina was one of 
the states which complied, actuated perhaps as much by jealousy 

of Athens as by fear of Persia. This \ed to a formal complaint 
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against them by Athens to Sparta. The Spartans took hostages for 
their fidelity whom they entrusted to the Athenians, and whom 
the Athenians before and after Marathon refused to return. The 
war which followed continued after B.c. 489 [9, 75], to carry out 
which Themistokles persuaded the Athenians to build a fleet. The 
threatened invasion of Xerxes however forced Athens and Aegina to 
make peace, and thus Aeginetan ships served at Salamis, and next 
year their soldiers served at Plataea. Aegina finally became entirely 
subject to Athens during the administration of Perikles, who always 
regarded its independence as a standing menace to Athens and was 
wont to call it ‘the eyesore of the Peiraeus’ [Plut. Peric. 8]. And 
in B.c. 431 the Athenians expelled the Dorian inhabitants and 
placed Attic settlers in their room [Thucyd. 2, 27; 7, 57]. 


AEOLIDAE, the, c. 35. 


The inhabitants of a town and district at the foot of Parnassos in 
Phokis. The exact site seems uncertain. 


AESCHREAS, Cc. II. 
an Athenian, father of Lykomedes. 


AETOLIANS, the, c. 73. 


According to one myth Aetolos, king of Elis, son of Endymion, 
having slain Apis fled to the district of the Achelous which was 
called Aetolia after him. According to another the Aetolians helped 
to convey the Dorian invaders from Antirrhium to Rhium in the 
Peloponnese, and received the district of Elis as their reward [Paus. 
5 3) 5)» The Aetolians living north of the Corinthian Gulf were a 
peculiar people little known in the rest of Hellas. They lived in 
open towns or hamlets and used only light armour; but were warlike 
and brave. In B.C. 426 the Athenian general Demosthenes invaded 
Aetolia, but was defeated by a combined army of all the Aetolian 
states [Thucyd. 3, 94—8]. The Aetolians showed the same determi- 
nation in resisting the Gallic invasion in the third century; and the 
Aetolian League from about B.C. 220 was the rival of the Achaean 
League in Greece until reduced by the Romans in B.c, 189. 


AGLAUROS, c. 53. ; 


Daughter of Kekrops. She had a temple, or rather sacred 
grotto, on the north side of the Acropolis, from which tradition said 
that she had cast herself, as a sacrifice for her country. 


AJAX, c. 63. 

Son of Telamon, and one of the heroes of Salamis. See 
Aecakidae. In the Iliad he is the greatest warrior next to Achilles, 
‘but has no special authority in council. 

AKERATOS, Cc. 37. 
The prophet in the temple of Apollo at Delphi. 
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ALEXANDER, C. 34. 


Alexander, son of Amyntas I., king of Lower Macedonia, the 
chief cities of which were Edessa and Pella. His family claimed to 
be Greek as descended from an Argive named Témenus [Her. 8, 
1373 Thucyd. 2, 99], whose grandson Perdiccas first established 
the dynasty. Alexander, though he appears as acting with Xerxes 
under compulsion, had thirty years before shown that he was 
a man of courage and address. At that time (B.c. 510) the Per- 
sian general Megabazus, who had been commissioned by Darius, 
after his unfortunate Scythian expedition, to obtain the submission 
of Macedonia, sent seven ambassadors of high rank to the court 
of Amyntas. They obtained the symbols of submission from the 
aged king and were royally entertained by him, but an insult offered 
by them to some ladies of the court so enraged the young Prince 
Alexander, that he had them assassinated, and all their rich equip- 
ments dispersed [5, 19—21]. Though when king he had been 
unable to resist submitting to Xerxes, he had still shown his interest 
in the Greek cause by taking the trouble to send envoys to the 
army despatched to guard the pass between Ossa and Olympus 
urging them not to attempt to hold so dangerous a position [Her. 7, 
173]; and in the following year he showed, by coming to warn 
the Greeks before Plataea, on which side his wishes really lay 
[9, 45]. He had great wealth derived from the product of silver 
mines [5, 17], and he appears to have shown his joy at the Greek 
victory by presenting a gold statue to the god at Delphi [8, 121]. 
He was succeeded by his son Perdiccas II. some time before 
432 B.c. [Thucyd. 1, 57] and after B.c. 463 (Plut. Cim. 14]. His 
Argive descent was admitted by the managers of the Olympic games, 
who allowed him to enter for the foot-race [5, 22]. 


ALKIBIADES, ¢. 17. 


The father of Kleinias, and grandfather of the great Alkibiades. 
He was the head of one of the richest and noblest families at Athens, 
which traced its descent from Eurysakes, son of Ajax. 


ALYATTES, C. 35. 


King of Lydia, and father of Kroesos. In his reign [B.c. 625— 
560] the Kimmerians, a horde of Scythian barbarians who had forced 
their way into Asia, were expelled from Lydia; and the encroach- 
ment upon Karia and Ephesos was begun which was consummated 
by his son Kroesos [q. v.]. 


AMBRAKIOTS, the, c. 45. 


Ambrakia was a town and district on the river Arachthos, seven 
miles from the shore of the Ambrakian gulf. It was a colony from 
Corinth [Thucyd. 2, 80], and though it only contributed the mode- 
rate contingent of s00 men to the Greek army of defence, it played 
an important part afterwards in the Peloponnesian war on the side 
of the Peloponnesians; and in the time of Pyrrhus (circ. B.C. 290) 
was the capital of Epiros, 
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AMEINIAS, ¢. 84. 
An Athenian, of the deme Pallene. 


AMPHIKAIA, C. 33. 


A town of Phokis in the valley of the Kephisos. Pausanias says 
[9, 33, 9] that its right name, as evidenced by the decree of the 
Amphiktyonic Council for its destruction, was Amphikleia. There 
was a story connected with it exactly like that of Bethgellert, in 
which the child is defended from a wolf not by a dog, but by a 
serpent, which was accordingly worshipped, and the town called 
by some ’Ogurela [d¢us]. 


AMPHISSA, C. 32. 


A town in the territory of the Ozolian Lokrians, situated on 
the heights above the Krissean plain (mod. Salona). It was after- 
wards destroyed by order of the Amphiktyonic Council for culti- 
vating the parts of the territory of Krissa which had been conse- 
crated, and for levying severe tolls upon the worshippers coming 
from Sicily and Italy to the shrine of Delphi, but was afterwards 
restored [Strab. 9, 3, 4]. The people of Amphissa reckoned 
themselves to be Aetolians (q. v.) not Lokrians. 


ANAXANDRIDAS, c. 71. 


Son of Leon, king of Sparta of the elder house. He died 
shortly before B.C. 502. Herodotos [5, 39— 41] tells us that his 
first wife, who was also his niece, had no children; and that there- 
fore the Ephors urged him to put her away and marry another. 
He refused to do so from love to his wife. ‘The Ephors accordingly, 
as a compromise, suggested that without divorcing his first wife he 
should take another. He accordingly—a thing hitherto unheard of 
at Sparta—married a second wife, a daughter of Prinetadas, and 
had by her a son Kleomenes. Soon afterwards his first wife to the 
surprise of all became the mother of three sons in quick succession, 
Dorieus, Leonidas, Kleombrotos. Kleomenes succeeded his father 
and died leaving only a daughter, Gorgo, about 495 B.C. Dorieus 
had meanwhile after an adventurous life died in Sicily [7, 205], 
and Leonidas succeeded. Kleombrotos was the father of Pausanias 


(q- v.). 
ANDRIANS, the, c. 66. 


The inhabitants of Andros, the most northern and next to Naxos 
the largest of the Cyclades, being 21m. long by 8m. broad. It 
was fertile and rich in vines; but its inhabitants pleaded poverty 
when Themistokles demanded a contribution in B.c. 480 after the 
battle of Salamis (8, 111]. ‘The Athenians’, said Themistokles, 
‘have brought two strong gods, Persuasion and Necessity’. ‘ But 
we’, answered the Andrians, ‘have two unprofitable gods who never 
quit our island, Poverty and Helplessness’. 
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ANDROMADAS, Cc. 85. 
A Samian, father of Theomestor [q. v.]. 


ANTIDORUS, c. IT. 
A native of Lemnos. 


ANTIKYRA, C. 21. 


There were two towns of this name, one in Phokis on the gulf 
of Corinth; the other in Malis. The latter seems to be the one 
referred to here [and in 7, 198]. It was near the modern town of 
Ziténi. Both towns were noted for the cultivation of hellebore. 


APHETAE, cc. 4, 7, 8, IT, 12, 14. 


A town and roadstead on the coast of Magnesia in the Pagasaean 
gulf. Strabo says that it was so named as the place from which 
the Argo started, just as Pagasae was called as the place at which 
the Argo was built (xjyvus:). He says that Aphetae was near 
(xAnolov) Pagasae; but this cannot be taken very literally. Pagasae 
is at the very head of the gulf and the whole story shows that the 
Persian fleet could not have been so far removed from Artemisium 
{Strab. 9, 5, 15]. 


AREIOPAGOS, the, c. 52. 


A hill at Athens, sacred to Ares, and separated from the 
western side of the Akropolis by a depression of some few yards 
breadth. It was chiefly noted for being the place at which the 
oo met in the open air for trials in cases of murder and sacri- 
ege. 


ARES, ¢. 7. 
God of war, son of Zeus and Here. 


ARGIVES, the, c. 73. 


The inhabitants of Argos, the chief town of Argolis, the north- 
eastern province of Peloponnese. Their dispute with Sparta for 
possession of the narrow district along the coast immediately south 
of Argos, called Kynuria, had kept them in constant hostility with 
the Spartans. And their sufferings from the invasion of the Spartan 
king Kleomenes in B.C. 495—3, and the consequent rebellion of 
their own slaves [6, 78—83], had not only crippled them, but 
made them more than indifferent, positively hostile to the cause of 
the Greeks against the Persians; they are said to have even sent to 
Persia inviting the invasion [7, 150—2], and certainly took no 
part in resisting it. In the following year they showed their friend- 
ship by warning Mardonios of the approach of the army of the 
Peloponnese [9,12]. This alliance with Persia was maintained for 
many years afterwards [7, 15; Thucyd. 2, 67]. 
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ARIABIGNES, Cc. 8g. 


A son of Darius, and brother of Xerxes. He was commander in 
chief of the Persian fleet [7, 97]. 


ARIARAMNES, ¢. go. 


A Persian. His friendship to the Tonians had probably been 
conceived during some official employment in Asia Minor. 


ARISTEIDES, Cc. 79, QI. 


The son of Lysimachos, of the deme Alopekae. In his youth he 
had been a friend of the reformer Cleisthenes, and when in after 
years he came to hold various offices in the state he so distinguished 
himself for his strict integrity, that he received by general consent 
the title of the Just. He was one of the ten Strategi at Marathon, 
and, after the battle, was left with the men of his tribe to guard the 
captives and collect the spoil, while the rest of the army hurried 
back to Athens to confront the Persians who had sailed thither 
round Sunium., His great rival, Themistokles, who had also been 
one of the Strategi at Marathon, rose to great power and influence 
during the ten years from B.C. 490 to B.C. 480, owing principally to 
his energetic measures in inducing the Athenians to equip a powerful 
fleet for the prosecution of the Aeginetan war, which ships, as 
Herodotos says, ‘saved Hellas’ by crushing the invasion of Xerxes 
at Salamis. The political rivalry between the two statesmen had 
been stopped in the way peculiar to Athens by a vote of ostracism, 
in which the majority voted against Aristeides [B.c. 483]; but when 
the invasion of Xerxes was actually approaching, the Athenians re- 
called Aristeides, and he joined the fleet at Salamis. After Sala- 
mis, though the reputation of Themistokles was enormous, the confi- 
dence of the people seems to have rested most upon Aristeides, He 
was elected sole commander (crparyyos avroxparwp) of the 8000 
hoplites sent to join the Greek army against Mardonios; and in the 
period which followed he was almost continually in command in the 
Aegean. It was his high character which induced the allies, irri- 
tated by the folly and arrogance of Pausanias, to transfer the com- 
mand of the allied fleet to Athens; and it was he who organised the 
Confederacy of Delos [B.c. 477—6], and arranged the assessment 
of the gopos on a footing of equity always looked back upon by 
the allies themselves with satisfaction. As a statesman he had 
been connected with the more aristocratic party in opposition 
to Themistokles. But after 89 B.C. their positions seem to have 
been reversed to some extent. It was Aristeides who carried a 
measure throwing open to all citizens the archonship formerly con- 
fided to the pentacosiomedimni, the richest class of citizens accord- 
ing to the assessment of Solon, while his frequent absence in com- 
mand of the fleet separated him from the reactionary party at 
home, and kept him in sympathy with the class of citizens engaged 
in foreign service, who were observed to be more distinctly dema- 
cratic than those who remained at home. The yeat of Ms deaths 
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variously stated as B.c. 469—8; and the place according to some 
was Pontus, according to others, Athens. But all agree that he 
retained the affection and respect of his fellow-citizens to the Jast, 
and that he showed by the smallness of the means which he left 
behind him, that he had made no personal gains in the public service. 
His tomb was long shown at Phalerum, and his daughters were por- 
tioned at the public cost, while his son Lysimachos had a grant of 
land and a pension. 
Life by Plutarch. 


ARKADIA, c. 26. The ARKADIANS, 72—3. 


The central district of the Peloponnese. Its natural strength, 
being walled in on every side by considerable mountain ranges, 
preserved it from invasion, and its Pelasgan inhabitants therefore 
were not displaced by the Dorians who overran and settled most 
of the rest of the Peloponnese. This fact is to be remembered in 
studying Peloponnesian politics. Its mountainous scenery, and the 
antiquity of its inhabitants, caused it to be regarded as the natural 
home of primitive simplicity and pastoral life. It consisted of a 
number of independent townships, the most notable of which were 
Tegea and Mantinea, the only Arkadian towns mentioned as fur- 
nibing troops at Plataea [vid. 9, 27—8]. 


ARTABANUS, c. 26. 


Son of Hytaspes, brother of Darius, and uncle of Xerxes. He 
had dissuaded Xerxes from his expedition against Greece [7, 1o—17], 
had warned him of the insecurity of the loyalty of the Ionians 
[7, 46—52], and had been sent to Susa in charge of the kingdom 
when Xerxes was starting [7, 52—3]. 


ARTEMIS, c. 77. 
The virgin Goddess, daughter of Zeus and Leto. 


ARTEMISIA, cc. 68—9, 66—8. 


Queen of Halikarnassos in Karia, daughter of Lygdamis. She 
was married to the king of Halikarnassos, and on his death 
succeeded to the royal power, though she had a grown-up son, 
Pisindelis, who was the father of another Lygdamis, king of Hali- 
karnassos at the time that Herodotos left his native city. Be- 
sides Halikarnassos her dominions included Kos, Nisyros and 
Kalydna. She furnished five triremes to the fleet of Xerxes [7, 99], 
and was so much trusted by him that when he retreated ates 
Salamis to the Hellespont he committed his children to her care to 
convey to Ephesos [8, ro1—2]. Photios [Arb/ioth. 492] says that 
she committed suicide by throwing herself off the Leucadian rock 
(‘the lover’s leap’) in remorse for having put out the eyes of a 
youth called Dardanos of Abydos, whom she had loved in vain. 
Her portrait was among the paintings on the ‘Persian Stoa’ in the 
agora of Sparta [Pausan. 3, 11, 3]. 
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ARTEMISIUM, cc, 4, 6, 8, 40, 42—5, 66, 76, 81. 


A name applied to the line of coast on the north of Euboea. 
It was so called from a temple of Artemis situated on the extreme 
point of the island. The name was also especially applied to the 
extreme northern promontory of Euboea, and probably to the town 
which had gathered round the haven. But of this town we know 
nothing. The name is common to other places, as for instance 
a promontory in Karia, 


ASINE, Cc. 73. 


A town in Messenia on the west coast of the Koronaean gulf 
(Stxus Messeniacus), on the opposite coast of which stood Karda- 
myle. It is called ‘near Kardamyle’ to distinguish it from Asine 
in Argos, from which the Dryopians (q. v.) had come, when ex- 
pelled by the Argives from their three towns of Hermione, Asine, 
and Halice. 


ATHENE, c. §§. ATHENE PRONAIA, 37—9Q. 


The goddess Athené was fabled to have sprung fully armed 
from the head of Zeus. She was guardian deity of Athens, which 
was named after her. The most venerable temple on the acropolis 
was hers; her sacred bird was stamped on the Attic coins; and 
in every respect she represented the Athenian nationality. 


The temple of ATHENE PRONAIA abutted on the road from 
Phokis to Delphi, and was the last of four temples standing thus 
at the entrance of the town. Pronaia means ‘living in front’, i.e. at 
the entrance of the town: but Pausanias (ro, 8, 6) calls it the temple 
"Anns Ipovolas ‘ of Athené the goddess of foresight’. 


ATHENIANS, the, cc. 1, 2, 5, 10, 17—8, 21—2, 40—2, 44, 51—5, 68, 
70, 74—5, 84, 86. 


ATHENS, cc. 34, 46, 48, 50, 56, 66—8. 


During the summer of B.c. 480 Athens was in the hands of the 
Persians, and though the inhabitants partially returned after the 
battle of Salamis, they quitted the town again in the spring of 
479 B.C. at the approach of Mardonios, and were for the most part 
housed in the island of Salamis, while Athens itself was for a time 
again occupied by Mardonios. The Athenians were all along the 
life and soul of the resistance to Persia. They, with the help of 
1000 Plataeans only, had conquered at Marathon in B.c. 490; they 
had organized the confederacy of the southern states formed in 
B.C. 481—480 to repel Xerxes ; at Artemisium and at Salamis their 
ships numbered nearly as many as those of all the other allies 
together; and though at Plataea it was the Spartans and Tegeans 
who alone were engaged with the Persians, the Athenians were 
meanwhile employed in what was probably a more serious encounter 
with the Boeotians, and in the consequent attack upon the Persian 
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fortified camp the Spartans could not succeed without their help. 
It was her patriotism and valour in this war which among other 
causes led to the subsequent supremacy of Athens in Hellas. Until 
after the Persian wars Athens was practically an open town; the 
Acropolis had been fortified by a wall constructed by Pelasgan 
builders, but any other defences it may have possessed must have 
been of the very slightest. After the Persian wars the Acropolis 
was devoted to sacred buildings, while the town itself was defended 
by a ring wall of about 7 miles in circumference. 


ATTICA, CC. 10, 40, 49; 51, 60, 65. 


Thucydides (1, 2) observes that Attica, partly because it lay out 
of the road from the north to southern Greece, and partly because 
its soil was not very fruitful, had in former times seldom been 
invaded, and therefore had not undergone those frequent changes 
of inhabitants which had befallen the rest of Greece. The people 
therefore regarded themselves as autochthonous, or native to the 
soil. It is a peninsula of which the greatest length is 50 miles and 
breadth 30 miles; its whole contents 7oo square miles. Its geolo- 
gical formation is primitive limestone ; and it is so mountainous that 
only half its square contents is available for cultivation. The hills 
are generally bare and rugged, giving a meagre sustenance to sheep 
and goats, and but scantily sprinkled with pines, dwarf-oaks, lentisk, 
arbutus and bay trees. The plains in the country, and there is none 
of importance except that of Athens itself, have but a light soil 
thinly covering the rock, not generally fitted for corn-growing, and 
not fruitful in anything except olives and vines. It is badly supplied 
with water; its streams are mountain torrents nearly dry in the 
summer, and there is no lake or natural reservoir. The name has 
been generally derived from dxry, ‘headland ’ or ‘coastland’, but 
Curtius suggests that it is rather ao7ix7 from éoru. 


AUTONOOS, Cc. 39. 
One of the heroes or deified men worshipped at Delphi. 


BAKIS, cc. 20, 77. 


Nothing is known of this personage beyond the fact that a 
number of oracles were extant attributed to him, which were con- 
sulted by individuals and states in times of danger and uncertainty. 
Herodotos quotes them in 9, 43. Aristophanes parodied the style of 
these prophecies in the Equites and elsewhere [see Eq. 123 sq., Av. 
899, Pax 1009], which does not at all prove that he was wholly in- 
credulous in respect to them. We are told that there were three 
prophets of this name (which means ‘the Speaker’, cp. Bdge), one 
of Boeotia, who is the one quoted by Herodotos, another of Attica, 
and a third of Kaphya in Arkadia. 


BOEOTIA, C. 45. 


Boeotia was the district immediately to the north of Attica, 
bounded on the south west by that part of the Corinthian Gulf 
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called the mare Alkyonium, on the north and north-east by the 
territory of the Opuntian Lokrians and the Euripus, and on the west 
by Phokis. Between it and Attica lay the mountain range of 
Kithaeron and Parnes, which was crossed by two passes, one called 
Dryoskephalae leading from Eleusis by Eleutherae and Hysiae to 
Plataea, and another from Athens by Phylé (on Mt Parnes) into the 
valley of the Asopus and direct to Thebes. Extending from sea to 
sea it barred the way into Attica and the Peloponnese, and being 
also suited by its plains for military evolutions was often the scene 
of campaigns. It is divided geographically into two districts, the 
northern one containing two wide plains, those of Orchomenos 
and Thebes, but completely surrounded by mountains; the other, or 
southern Boeotia, containing the long and sometimes wide valley of 
the Asopus. Politically Boeotia was a somewhat loose confederacy 
of free towns, which varied in number at different times. Nine 
towns are known as belonging to the confederacy, viz. Thebes, 
Orchomenos, Lebadea, Coronea, Copae, Haliartos, Thespiae, Ta- 
nagra, Anthedon. Of these Orchomenos in Homeric times seems 
to have been far the most important, but for a long while before the 
Persian war Thebes had been the leading state. These states were 
free, according to the Hellenic custom, but for certain purposes they 
were under the control of deputies or Bocotarchs elected by each 
state, who were again controlled by consultative senates. 


BOEOTIANS, the, 34, 38, 50, 66. 


The Boeotians were a mixed race. Aeolian Hellenes had emi- 
grated from Thessaly and settled there, partly absorbing the earlier 
Pelasgic inhabitants ; and in Thebes there had also been a Phoenikian 
colony called Kadmeians, whose name still survived in the citadel of 
Thebes, the Kadmeia. Not only therefore were they divided in race 
from the people of Attica and the Peloponnese, but against the 
former they were embittered by the feuds which always sprung up 
between conterminous Greek states, the especial object of contest 
in their case being generally the possession of Oropus, which com- 
manded the eastern and easiest road from Attica to the north, as 
well as Oenoe and Hysiae commanding the pass of Dryoskephalae. 
They and the Chalkidians of Euboea had in B.C. 506 joined Kleomenes 
of Sparta in ravaging Attica in the interest of the expelled Hippias 
(Her. 5, 74], and had subsequently helped to protect the Chalkidians 
against the consequent Athenian vengeance [ib. 77]; and this enmity 
to Athens in a great measure accounted for the eagerness with which 
they as a nation medized. Yet there seems to have been a consider- 
able party of loyalists even at Thebes; and at Thermopylae there 
were 700 Thespians and 400 Thebans serving in the army of Leonidas, 
though the latter soon deserted [7, 202]. 


CHALKIDIANS, the, cc. 1, 44—-5- 


The inhabitants of Chalkis in Euboea. Chalkis Gaodi. Egripsy 
on the Euripos, where the channel is divided by @ Tock —NOSO 
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now forms a central pier for the bridge uniting Euboea with the 
continent,—was a flourishing commercial town which had sent 
colonies in very ancient times to Sicily and Italy and the north of 
Greece. The oldest Hellenic colony in Italy, Kumae, was from 
Chalkis, and the Chalkidian colonies in Sicily, Naxos and Zancle 
(Messina), had in their turn been the source of four other flourishing 
Sicilian towns. It was early a rival and opponent of Athens, and in 
B.C. 506, after taking part in the confederacy formed by Kleomenes 
against Athens, the Athenians ce Wop it and divided part of its 
territory among 4000 lot-holders or kleruchs [5, 77]. 


CHERSIS, C. II. 


Father of Gorgos, king of Salamis in Kypros (q. v.). He was 
the son of Siromos s. of Euelthon, and appears to have been a 
Phoenikian. See 5, 104. 


DAMASITHYMOS, c. 87. 
Son of Candaules, and king of the Kalyndians (q. v.) in Karia. 


DARIUS, c. 89. 


Darius the Mede, of the clan of the Achaemenidae, the son of 
Hytaspes. He served under Cambyses in Egypt in B.c. 525 [3, 39] 
after whose death he joined the other nobles in a plot to kill the 
Magus who pretended to be Smerdis son of Kyros [3, 70], and when 
this man was killed he secured the throne for himself [3, 84—7] : 
the other Persians submitting to a Mede as king on the condi- 
tion that he should marry Atossa the daughter of Kyros. He was 
the organiser of the huge dominions thus acquired ; dividing them 
into twenty satrapies, and appointing to each the amount of tribute 
to be paid by it to the royal exchequer. In his reign (from B.C. 52t 
to 485) occurred the Ionian revolt, and, arising from the help ren- 
dered by Athens to the rebels, the expedition led by Dates and 
Artaphernes which failed at Marathon. He was making prepara- 
tions for a renewal of the struggle when he died. 


DAULII, the, c. 35. _ 


The inhabitants of Daulis a town of Phokis. The town was 
destroyed during the Sacred War [B.C. 357—346], but seems to 
have revived, and was remarkable for the size and courage of its 
inhabitants, as well as for the abundance and density of its forests 
[Paus. 10, 41]. See Drymos. 


DELPHI, cc. 27, 35, 81- 
DELPHIANS, the, cc. 37—9. 


Delphi, the seat of the famous oracle of Apollo, was in a religious 
sense the centre of Greece. To it men from all parts of Greece, and 
indeed of the known world, came to consult the Oracle on every 
imaginable difficulty, great or small. The answers of the Pythian 
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priestess were regarded with the greatest respect, and often decided 
the policy of a state, and the question of peace or war. The care 
of the temple was the joint business of the Phokian league, and 
the claim of the Delphians to the exclusive custody of it, supported 
as they were in that claim by Sparta, led to a war in which the 
Athenians finally restored the privilege to the Phokian league 
[Thucyd. 1, 112]. This was about B.C. 449, but more than a hun- 
dred years before (B.C. 595—585) there had been a more serious 
‘Sacred War’ brought on by the greed of the people of Kirrha, the 
port of Delphi, in levying heavy exactions on visitors to the shrine, 
and which ended in the destruction of Kirrha [Plut. So/. x1.J. So 
important did the Greeks consider free access to this sacred place. 
Its freedom and inviolability was the special business of the Am- 
phiktyonic League, which met there and at Thermopylae alter- 
nately. The splendid temple standing at the time of the Persian 
invasion was a comparatively recent erection; the more ancient 
building was burnt in B.c. §48, and the new one was built by 
the Alkmaeonidae, who went beyond their contract in facing the 
entire exterior with Parian marble. The town of Delphi stood in 
a kind of natural amphitheatre to the S. of the sloping foot of a 
precipitous two-headed cliff which terminates the range of Parnassos. 
The valley is watered by the river Pleistos flowing to the S.W. into 
the Krissaean gulf. The name of the town in the Homeric poem is 
Pytho (IIv0s), hence the ‘Pythian games’, and the ‘Pythia’, i.e. the 
priestess who delivered the oracles. 


DEMARATOS, c. 65. 


Son of Ariston, whom he succeeded as king of Sparta. He 
incurred the enmity of the other king Kleomenes by thwarting him 
in his attack upon Athens [s, 75]; and in Aegina [6, 59 sq.]. Ac- 
cordingly Kleomenes resolved to get rid of him, and the Delphian 
oracle was induced to declare that he was not the true son of Ariston. 
After a while being deposed he went into exile, and lived in various 
places in Greece, finally crossing over to Persia where Darius re- 
ceived him with honour. He accompanied Xerxes in his expe- 
dition into Greece; though he had evinced the remains of patriotic 
feelings by poe warning his countrymen of the coming danger 
[7, 239]. For his conversations with Xerxes see 7, 101—4, 109. 
His family long occupied the places in Asia which were given him 
as a reward [Xen. Ae//. 3, 1, 6]. 


DEMOKRITOS, c, 46. 


A commander of a trireme of Naxos, who according to Plutarch 
(de malig. Her. 36) greatly distinguished himself in the battle of 
Salamis, taking five of the enemy’s ships, and rescuing a Greek 
vessel that had been captured. 


DoriAns, the, cc. 31, 43, 45) 66, 73. 


The Dorians, according to the myth, were descended from 
Dorus the eldest son of Hellen, and gradually migrated ep WY KER 
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southward, under different appellations, until they finally settled in 
the Peloponnesos [1, 56]. ‘The main fact that the Dorians were 
a migration from the North, pushed away by the encroachments of 
northern barbarians, may be regarded as historical. They occupied 
Korinthos, Lakonia, Argos and Messenia; and presently sent out a 
considerable number of Colonies; the principal of which were in 
Korkyra and Sicily to the west, and in Karia in the east. 


Doris, cc. 31—2, 43. 


A small district between the Mounts Aetna and Parnassos, con- 
sisting of the Valley of the Pindos. The Lacedaemonians re- 
garded this place as their Metropolis, and in B.c. 456 sent an 
expedition to assist the inhabitants against an attack of the Phokians 
[Thucyd. 1, 107, 2]. 


DRYMOS, c. 32. 


A town of Phokis in the Valley of the Kephisos. There was a 
town of the same name, which means an ‘Oak forest’, in Euboea. 
Yor the woody nature of the district, see under Daw/ii. Pausanias 
calls it Apuuala [10, 3, 2], and tells us of an ancient temple of 
Demeter Thesmophoros existing there [10, 39, 12]. 


DRYOPIANS, cc. 46, 73. 


DRYOPIS, cc. 31, 43- 


Dryopis bordered on Malis, extending from the Sperkheius to 
some way beyond Mt Oeta. The Dryopes were probably a 
Pelasgic race, and when expelled from their native country scat- 
tered in various directions; into Argolis where they built the towns 
of Hermione, Asine and Eion; into Euboea, where they had Styra 
and Karystos; and into the islands of Kythnos, Mykonos, and 
Kypros. See under Asie. Miiller’s Dorians, vol. I. p. 45—7.- 
Her. 1, 56, 146. 


EGYPTIANS, the, 17, 68. 


The Egyptians, whose civil, relizious, and military organisation 
was the most ancient of any known to the Greeks, and from whom 
many of the institutions of Greece were traced, had been conquered 
by the Persians under Cambyses B.C. 525 [3, 10 sq.]; had rebelled 
against the Persians in the reign of Darius B.c. 486 [7, :—19], and 
had thus prevented him from renewing his attack upon Greece; 
being again subdued by Xerxes they, like the rest of the subject 
states, furnished a contingent to the Grand Army [7, 25, 89], and 
their 200 ships did conspicuous service at Artemisium. 


ELATEIA, c. 33. 


The largest and most important city of Phokis next to Delphi. 
It stood on a gentle elevation in the midst of a large plain in the 
valley of the Kephisos. They professed to be of Arkadian [li.e. 
Pelasgic] origin; and long remained a powerful state, holding suc- 
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cessfully against Kassander the Macedonian, and later on against. 
Mithridates. For this latter exploit they were made a free city by 
the Romans [Paus. 10, 34, 1—6]. | 


ELEANS, the, c. 72. ELIS, cc. 27, 736 | 


Elis was the north-western ‘province of the Peloponnesos. The 
Eleans, who were Aetolians, are chiefly prominent in Greek history 
from the fact of their having the management of the Olympic games, 
held within their borders in the valley of the Alpheus, 


ELEUSIS, cc. 65, 85. 


Eleusis, situated on a bay called by the same name, was about 
11 miles from Athens, from which it was approached by the Sacred 
Way. It is opposite Salamis and at the mouth of the western 
branch of the Attic Kephisos. It was famous throughout Greece, 
and a place of especial sanctity in the eyes of the Athenians, from 
the celebration of the mysteries in its great temple of Demeter, to 
which the citizens of Athens yearly went in solemn procession, and 
which were attended by the pious from all parts of Greece. 


ELLOPIA, Cc. 23. 


A district in the N.-West angle of Euboea lying round Mt 
Telethinus. It formed a part of a district called Oria (’Qpla or 
"Apela) belonging to the town of Histiaea. Some time after the 
battle of Leuktra (B.c. 371) the Ellopians were removed to Histiaea, 
which by that time had come to be called Oreus. The mythological 
derivation of Ellopia was from Ellops son of Ion; which means that 
the Ellopians were Ionians. Herodotos calls it wotpa ‘an allotment’, 
Strabo xwplov ‘a small district’ [Strab. 10, 1, 3]. 


EPIDAURIANS, the, cc. I, 43, 72. 


EPIDAUROS, c. 46. 


Epidauros was a town on the coast of Argolis opposite the 
island of Aegina, which it had. originally colonised and retained 
more closely under its power than was usually the case with colonies 
(Her. 5, 83]. The inhabitants were Dorians, and it was noted for 
its temple and worship of Aesculapios, and for the celebration of 
certain orgies or mysteries of which Herodotos says ‘it is not lawful 
to speak’. 7 


ERECHTHEUS, ¢. 55. 


A mythical king of Athens, son of Hephaestos and Atthis d. of 
Kranaos. To him were attributed the establishment at Athens 
(1) of the worship of Athené, (2) the Panathenaea, (3) the building of 
the temple of Athené Polias, which in historical times formed yar 
of the Erechtheum.. Herodotos calls him earth-bor (amet B 
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soe mother ’Ar@ls is an earth-nymph, ’Arls T'7. Cp. Hom. J/. 2, 
5465, 
; ot 8 dp’ ’AOhvas elxov, éiixripevoy wroNeOpoy, 

Sjuov "EpexOijos weyadyropos, 8y wor’ ’AOnvn 

Opépe Ards Ouydrnp—réxe 52 feldwpos. apovpa— 

cad & év ’AOnvys eloev, ep dvi xiove vng. 


ERETRIANS, the, cc. 1, 46. 


The inhabitants of Eretria in Euboea. They had assisted Miletos 
in the Ionic revolt [B.c. 501] with § triremes in return for assistance 
received from Miletos in some quarrel with Chalkis [Her. 5, 99]: 
for this they were made a special object of attack by Dates and 
Artaphernes in B.C. 449, who took the town and carried off all the 
inhabitants they could catch to Susa, where they were received 
kindly by Darius and settled in a district called Ardericca, about 
35 miles from Susa, where they remained for some generations. 
But though the town was thus depopulated, a considerable number 
of the inhabitants escaped falling into the hands of the Persians by 
taking refuge in the mountains in the centre of Euboea [id. v1. 
Io0—120}. These people must have returned after the defeat of 
the Persians at Marathon and have restored the prosperity of their 
town; for they supplied 600 hoplites at Plataea, besides sending 
these. seven triremes to Artemisium and Salamis [id. 9, 21]. 


ERINEOS, Cc. 43- 


A town of Doris on the R. Pindos, a tributary of the Kephisos. 
It was one of the four cities—the Tetrapolis—which were regarded 
as the original home of the Dorians. [Strab. 914, 10.] 


ETROCHUS, c. 33. 


A town in Phokis, It appears not to have been an important 
place, and remained a mere open village after the destructive attack 
of the Persians. [Paus. 10, 3, 2-] 


EUBOEA, 8, 13, 20, 68—9, 89. 


EUBOEANS, the, 5, 6, 7, 13, 19, 20. 


Euboea is a long narrow island extending from the Malian gulf 
as far south as about half the length of Attica, where it approaches 
nearest the coast of the mainland, from which it was believed to 
have been separated by an earthquake. The channel (the Euripos) 
is narrow enough to admit of a bridge, which was first made by the 
Boeotians in B.c. 410. Its natural formation divides it in three ; 
each part being marked by a range of mountains, Mt Telethios in 
the north, Mt Dorphys in the centre, Mt Ocha in the south. The 
chief towns in these divisions were, Histiaea (Oreos) in the north, 
Chalkis and Eretria in the centre, Styra and Karystos in the south ; 
and these three divisions were also mainly inhabited by three dif- 
derent races respectively, Ellopians (Ionians), Abantes (see 4dae),. 
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Dryopians (q. v.). For the interference of Athens in Euboea, see 
Chalkidians. [Her. 5, 31 vijcos peydAn re kal eddaluwy ovK éddo- 
owv Kurpov.] 


Evuripos, c. 15, 


The chaunel between Euboea and the mainland—whence the 
modern name of Negropont [i.e. Egripo (Euripos) Ponte= bridge]. 
It was the natural course for ships to take coming from the north, 
and has been called by some historians the sea-Thermopylae, being 
the key to the south of Greece by sea, as Thermopylae by land: at 
its narrowest point opposite Chalkis it is only 40 yards across. 


EUROPE, c. 51. 


Herodotos conceived of Europe as a large continent of un- 
known extent towards the west and north, no man being able to say 
whether the sea bounded it in those two directions. The whole 
world was divided into Asia and Europe; in Asia was included 
Libya as far as the valley of the Nile, which bounded Europe in one 
direction while the Kolchian Phasis bounded it on the other [4, 43]. 


EURYBIADES, Cc. 2, 42, 48, 57, 59, 60, 62—3, 74, 79- 


Son of Eurykleides, the commancer of the Spartan and therefore 
of the combined fleet. Though the account of his proceedings does 
not give a very lively idea of firmness or capacity, his countrymen 
honoured him with the prize for valour after Salamis while they gave 
the prize for wisdom to Themistokles [8, 124]. 


IXURYKLEIDES, cc. 2, 42, 62. 
A Spartan, father of Eurybiades. 


GERAISTOS, c. 7. 


A town and promontory (Cape Muzdili) at the extreme south of 
Euboea. It possessed a great temple of Poseidon. The town does 
not seem to have been important except as a place of call for ships 
sailing from Attica to the Islands or Asia Minor. See Hom. Odyss. 
3, 177 és re L'epacordv évvixiate kardyovro (in Nestor’s account of the 
Greek return from Troy). 


GORGOS, c. II. 

King of Salamis in Kypros. He had been shut out of his own 
town by a trick of his brother Onesilos, because he refused to join the 
lonian revolt from Persia, but flying for safety to the Persians had 
been reinstated. [5, 104, 115-] 


HERAKLES, 43- 


The worship of Herakles, according to the common legend son 
of Zeus and Alkmena, was the most widely spread in Greece 
any god. Herodotos found a deity worshipped in Eqyyt ~ndter Une 
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same name [2, 43, 145], at Tyre [2, 44], and in Scythia (4, 59)s 
though the Greek legends concerning him were unknown to the 
Egyptians [2, 43]. The peculiarity of the worship of Heiakles was 
that it combined the two kinds, that paid to a hero and that toa 
God (2, 44). He is the mythical ancestor of the reyal families of 
Sparta and of Lydia [r, 7; 7, 204], and his temples were found in in- 
numerable places. He represented to the Greek mind the highest 
idea of human strength and triumphant manhood, to which heaven 
itself was open. 


I{ERMIONE, Cc. 73. HERMIONIANS, the, cc. 43, 72. 


A town on the S. E. coast of Argolis, on a gulf to which it gives 
a name. It was one of the three Argive towns (tHe others being 
Halice and Asine) inhabited by Dryopians (q. v.). 


HISTIAEA, cc. 23, 25, 66, 85. 


A town on the northof Euboea. It was afterwards called Oreos, 
from the general name of the district in which it stood. After the 
Persian war it was subject to Athens and revolting in B.C. 445 was 
taken by Perikles, its inhabitants removed, and Athenian citizens 
putin [Thuc. 1, 114]. See £ilopia. 


IIoLLows oF Evusoga, the, c. 13. : 

By ra xothka THs Ev'Boins was meant, says Strabo, all the part 
between Aulis and the district of Geraestos ; for the shore there 
bends into a deep bay, but towards Chalkis approaches the main- 
land again (Strab. 10, 1, 15]. The Persian ships therefore had 
rounded Geraestus when they were caught by the storm. This 
was a dangerous coast from its. broken and abrupt nature and its 
variety of currents. Cp. Livy 31, 47 est sinus Euboicus, quem 
Coela vocant, suspectus nautis. And Eurip. Zroad. 84 wdyjoow 5é: 
vexpwv Koioy Evpolas puxdv. This last quotation is in favour of 
the geographical description given above; for it refers to the return 
of the Greeks from Troy, the natural course being that which they 
took when going out, viz. by Aulis and the Euripos, in which case 
they would necessarily pass through the s¢aus £udoicus, but not 
past Cape Kaphareos, between which and Geraestus some would 
place ‘the Hollows’, 


HYAMPEIA, C. 39. 


One of the two peaks of Parnassos immediately above the 
fountain of Castalia at Delphi. | 


HYAMPOLIS, Cc. 34. 


A city in Phokis on the Kephisos and a short distance north 
of Abae (q. v.), on the road leading from the latter town to Opus. 
The town was said to have been colonised by natives of Thebes 
driven out by Kadmos. It was again destroyed hy Philip of 
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Macedon; but many of its ancient buildings were standing in the 
time of Pausanias (2nd cent. A.D.) and Hadrian built a covered 
walk (orod) there. [Paus. ro, 35, 4.] 


ION, c. 44. 
Ion, son of Xuthos, son of Hellen, the mythical ancestor of the 
Tonians, 


IONIANS, the, cc. 10, 19, 22, 46, 48, 85, go. 

Those of the Hellenic settlers in Greece who according to the 
myth were descended from Ion, son of Xuthos, the third son of 
Hellen. They appear first to have settled in the northern district 
of the Peloponnese, afterwards called Achaia [Her. v1I. 94] and in 
Attica and Euboea. Athens was regarded (though without any 
certain historical basis) as the pyrpdmoXs of the lonian states es- 
tablished in various parts of Greece. The most numerous and 
flourishing were those in Asia Minor, such as Ephesus and Miletus, 
and when Herodotos speaks of ‘the Ionians’ he usually means 
these Asiatic states between the river Hermus on the north and 
the district of Miletos on the south. They consisted of twelve 
states, viz, Miletus, Myos, Priene, i# Caria; Ephesos, Kolophon, 
Lebedus, Teos, Klazomenae, Phokaea, Erythra, im Lydia; and 
two islands, Samos and Chios. These states signalised their con- 
nexion by a yearly meeting at the Pan-Ionium, near the temple of 
Poseidon on the promontory of Mykalé, or at a later period at 
Ephesus [see Her. 1, 142 3; Thucyd. 3, 104]. 


ISTHMUS, the, cc. 40, 49, 56—7, 60, 7I—4, 79. 


The Isthmus of Corinth is called ¢e Isthmus by Herodotos 
and Thucydides; when any other is meant it is distinguished by 
some explanatory word as IlaAAjvns, Xepoorvioou, or the like. At 
the time of the Persian war the Greeks of the Peloponnese looked 
to the Isthmus as their chief protection because it could be passed 
only by two difficult roads, and admitted of being effectually 
blocked by artificial means. 


ITALIA, c. 62. 


Italy was well known to the Greeks from the numerous Hellenic 
colonies which studded the south-eastern shores, and in some cases 
the western also. Moreover the Etruscan pirates had made them- 
selves felt in the Eastern Mediterranean. erodotos himself spent 
many years of his life at Thurii in Italy. 


KALLIADES, c. §1. a thes 
Archon Eponymos at Athens for the year B.c. 480—479. 


KALYNDIANS, the, c. 87—8. 
The inhabitants of Kalynda a town in Karia on the bowers A 
Lykia. 
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KAPHAREOS, c. 7. 


The northern of the promontories at the southern extremity of 
Euboea (mod. Xylophago). 


KARDAMYLE, ¢. 73. 


A town of Messenia on the eastern shore of the Sinus Messeniacus, 
subject from ancient times to the Lacedaemonians; though in Homer 
[7/. 9, 150] it is spoken of as belonging to Agamemnon. 


KARIANS, the, cc. 19, 22, 


' The inhabitants of Karia, a district to the S.-West of Asia Minor. 
Herodotos, who was born in Halikarnassos an Hellenic town in 
Karia, asserts that the Karians came thither from the Islands, and 
that, while in the Islands, they were called Leleges, a sister people 
of the Pelasgians. Thucydides also says that the occupation of the 
islands by Karians was proved by the tombs opened by the Athenians 
in B.C. 425, in order to purify the island by removing the corpses. 
His theory is that being great smugglers they were driven from the 
Islands by Minos of Crete [Thucyd. 1, 8; 3, 104]. Their language 
though not Hellenic had a large admixture of Hellenic words (Her. 
1, 171], and when Homer (//. 2, 867) calls them BapSapoduvo: he 
may be indicating (as Rawlinson remarks) not so much their separa- 
tion from the Greeks, as the fact that they attempted an intercourse 
from which others shrank. 


KARNEIA, the, c. 72. 


A national festival held at Sparta (as also in other cities of the 
Peloponnese, as well as Dorian cities elsewhere) in honour of Apollo 
Karneios. It lasted nine days, beginning on the 7th day of the 
Spartan month Karneios [August]. 


KARYSTIANS, the, c. 66. 


The inhabitants of Karystos in the S. of Euboea near Mt Ocha. 
The neighbourhood was celebrated for its marble quarries. The 
people were Dryopes (q. v.). 


KASTALIA, C. 39. 


A fountain at Delphi at the foot of Parnassos, at the entrance of 
the ravine which separates the two peaks. It is identified with a 
spring of remarkably pure water now called Aio Fdnni. 


KEOos, c. 76. 

Some have thought that the Island of Keos opposite the pro- 
montory of Sunium is meant: but the distance is too great from 
Phalerum to allow us to suppose that the Persian left would rest on 
the Island of Keos. It appears probable that both Keos and 
Kynosoura are places (though unknown) on the coast of Attica 
between Phalerum and Sunium; this is the view of Grote, while 
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Col. Leake places them in Salamis, and with him other com- 
inentators agree—Rawlinson, Abicht; while Stein seems to think 
that both names Keos and Kynosoura belong to the narrow tongte of 
land in Salamis opposite Psyttaleia, and that Keos was the ordinary 
name of it, Kynosoura a less known one. 


KEIANS, cc. I, 46. 


The inhabitants of Keos, an island lying off the promontory of 
Sunium, 12 m. long by 8 broad. They were a colony from Athens. 


KEKROPIDAE, the, c. 44. 


KEKROPS, Cc. 44, 53. 


Kekrops, father of Erechtheus (q. v.), the mythical first king of 
Athens: hence the Athenians are called in poetry Kekropidae 
[compare Romulidae, Aeneadae as the name for Romans]. Herodotos 
seems to assert that it was once a real national appellation. 


KEPHISOS, c. 33. 


The only considerable river in Central Greece. It rises in the 
range of Oeta, and flows through Doris, Phokis, and Boeotia into 
the Copaic lake, a reservoir which is relieved by subterranean channels. 
It receives a considerable number of affluents on both sides in its 
course. There is another river of the same name in Attica. 


KLEINIAS, Cc. 17. 


The father of the great Alkibiades, and a son of a man also 
named Alkibiades (q. v.). He was killed at the battle of Koroneia, 
in the war between Athens and the Boeotians B.C..447 [Plutarch, 
Alkibiad. 1). : | 


KLEOMBROTOS, c. 71. 


Kleombrotos, the father of Pausanias, was son of Anaxandridas 
and twin brother of Leonidas. When Leonidas fell at Thermopylae 
leaving one son Pleistarchos, a minor, Kleombrotos became regent, 
but died in the autumn of 479 or spring of 478, and was succeeded 
in the regency by his son Pausanias.. — 


KILIKIA, C. I'4. 


KILIKIANS, the, c. 68. ; 


Kilikia is the south-eastern district of Asia Minor bordering on 
the Mare Internum opposite Kypros.' On the east it is bounded by 
Mt Amanos, though Herodotos extends it to the Euphrates (51, 52]; 
and on the north it is separated from Kappadokia and Lykaonia by 
the range of Taurus. It was an important province, because of the 
length of its seaboard, the fertility of its soil, and its position in 
regard to Syria. | 


KORINTHOS, C. 45. 
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KORINTHIANS, the, cc. 1, 5, 21, 43, 59, 61, 72s 79- 


The territory of Korinthos was separated from the Megarid on the 
north by the range of Geraneia, and from Argolis on the south by 
that of Omeum, ‘the Ass’s back’. The isthmus averages about 
34 miles in breadth, and very little of it is fertile. Korinthos itself 
consisted of an acropolis, the Acrokorinthos (1900 ft.), with a town 
round it enclosed with walls, and joined to its harbour on the 
western coast, Lechaeum, by long walls, like those of Athens, 
extending a little more than a mile. Its port on the east coast, 
Kenchreae, was more than eight miles distant. The position of 
Korinthos made it naturally the seat of commerce from early times, 
and in it the art of building ships of war or triremes was first 
practised. Holding also the pass between northern Greece and the 
Peloponnese it had a greater influence in Hellenic politics than the 
character of its rich and luxurious citizens seems to warrant. The 
prevailing element in its population was Dorian, and its inclination 
was therefore generally to side with Sparta rather than Athens. In 
the Persian war it did not play a very dignified or conspicuous part. 
At Salamis its ships were said. to have been turned to flight 
(8, 94), and at Plataea its soldiers were among those who re- 
treated to the Heraeum and returned too late for the battle [9, 69]. 
Its ships and men however did some good service at Mykale 
(9, 102). The wall which the Peloponnesians’ built across the 
isthmus, about eight miles east of the town, was often reconstructed 
afterwards, and remains of one of uncertain date can still be traced. 
Korinthos was the mother city of many flourishing colonies, Syracuse, 
Korkyra, Potidaea and others. 


KORYKIAN CAVE, the, c. 36. 


This cave is at a considerable elevation in Mt Parnassos, 
above the broad upland plain lying high above the modern village 
of Delphi. It is a wide chamber 300 feet long by 200 feet broad, 
with fine stalactites hanging from the top: from this a narrow 
passage leads into another chamber 1¢o feet long. It is an excellent 
place of refuge, and was used for that purpose in the last Greek 
revolutionary war. It was dedicated to Pan and the Nymphs. 


Kovpn, 7, c. 65. 


‘The daughter’, that is Persephone, daughter of Demeter. It 
was a name under which she was specially worshipped in Attica. 
See Zleusis. 


KRANAOI, the, c. 44. 


An ancient Pelasgic name for the inhabitants of Attica, which 
seems to mean the ‘craggy’, i.e. the inhabitants of the craggy land. 
As usual however it was derived from Kranaos 2 king of Attica, 
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.KROESOS, c. 35. 


King of Lydia from B.c. 560 to B.C. 546. He completed the 
conquest of the Asiatic Greeks begun by his father Alyattes (q. v.). 
When the Persians under Kyros were threatening to subdue all 
Asia he tried to strengthen himself by alliances with Babylonian 
Belshazzar, with Amasis of Egypt, and with Sparta (1, 69). He 
consulted also all the Greek oracles he could hear of and made 
magnificent offerings to Delphi [t, 5r—3]; and thus strengthened 
he advanced to meet Kyros near Sinope. The battle was not 
decisive, but Kroesos returning home with a view of renewing 
the war in the following year, and disbanding his army, was sur- 
prised by a rapid movement of Kyros, his capital Sardis taken, and 
himself made prisoner [1, 76 sq.]. The romantic story of his 
preservation when on the point of being burnt will be found in 
1, 86 sq. 


KRONIDES, c. 77. 
Son of Kronos, i.e. Zeus. 


KROTONIANS, the, c. 47. 


The inhabitants of a Greek town—Krotona—in Bruttium in the 
south of Italy. It was a Colony of Achaians established in B.c. 
710, and at this time was very powerful. The chief events in 
its history up to this time had been the establishment of Pythagoras 
and his School there about B.C. 540, and its destruction of Sybaris 
B.C. 510. 


KyYNOSOURA, cc. 76—7. 


‘The dog’s tail’ was the name of a long strip of land near 
Marathon, but this cannot be the place meant here. In all proba- 
bility it means a long tongue of land in Salamis. See KEos. 


KYNURII, the, c. 73. 


The inhabitants of a district to south-east of Argolis. It was the 
possession of this strip of territory lying between Lakonia and the 
Mare Myrtoum that was the cause of the constant enmity between 
the Argives and Spartans. See Avgos. The same (prae- Hellenic) 
people are also found in the West of Arkadia, where their principal 
city is Gortys. 


KYPRIANS, the, c. 68. 


The inhabitants of Kypros, an island opposite the coast of 
Kilikia. It was especially valuable as connecting Asia Minor with 
Syria, and especially with the Phoenikian navy. It had been 
under the power of Amasis of Egypt (2, 182), but had been with 
the rest of Asia and Egypt made tributary to Persia (3, gt); and 
though it had joined in the Ionic revolt it was reduced Wy Ye 
Persian arms (5, 116). The Island was inhabited by @ WiREd TSE 
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some cities having heen colonised from Salamis and Athens, some 
from Arkadia and Kythnos, and others by Phoenikians and Aethio- 
pians [7, go], the earliest settlers being Phoenikians. The island is 
150 miles long, and its greatest breadth is about 40 miles. 


KYTHNOS, c. 67. KYTHNIANS, the, c. 46. 


One of the Cyclades, between Keos and Seriphos, mod. Thermia. 
Its inhabitants were Dryopian (q. v.) and the Island was at one 
time called Dryopis. 


LAKEDAEMON, c. 48. 


LAKEDAEMONIANS, the, cc. 1, 2, 25, 43, 72, 85. 


The inhabitants of the whole district, Lakedaemon or Lakonia, 
over which the city of Sparta (which contained 8000 men, Her. ‘7, 
234) was supreme. Sometimes the word is used as equivalent 
to ‘Spartans’, sometimes the two are distinguished and sometimes 
it is applied to other than the full Spartan citizens, as to the 
Perioeki in 9, 113; sometimes to all the inhabitants or soldiers of 
Lakonia. The Lakedaemonians exercised supreme influence in the 
Peloponnese, though not actual government except in Laconia and 
Messenia; and though they were not as yet powerful at sea the 
habit of regarding them as the natural leaders of a joint ex- 
gape prevailed even against the claims of Athens founded on 

er superior fleet. 


LEMNOS, cc. 11, 8f. LEMNIANS, the, c. 73. 


Lemnos (mod. Stalimene=els rav Anuvor) is off the coast of 
Thrace, about half way between Athos and the Hellespont. It isa 
rocky island with many signs of volcanic action and possessing two 
towns Hephaestia and Murina. Its inhabitants were said to have 
been first a Thracian tribe, the Sinties, who were expelled by the 
Minyae, the descendants of the Argonauts; these were succeeded by 
Pelasgians, who in their turn became Atticised, and the island was 
in the power of Athens from about B.c. §00. For the stories 
connected with this event, see 6, 137—140. 


LEONIDAS, CC. I5, 21, 71. 


King of Sparta from B.C. 491 to B.C. 480. He was a younger 
son of Anaxandridas and succeeded to the kingdom on the death of 
his brother Kleomenes, whose daughter Gorgo he married, and 
by whom when he fell at Thermopylae he left a young son, Pleistar- 
chos, under the guardianship. of his brother Kleombrotos. Kleom- 
brotos died in the same year and was succeeded in the regency and 
guardianship of Pleistarchos by his son Pausanias (q. v.). Leonidas 
seems to have been fully aware of the hopelessness of his position 
at Thermopylae, and to have done his best to prevent more Greeks 
being involved in his disaster than could be helped; this unselfish- 
ness, joined to his singular gallantry, has secured him the first rank 

among the patriots of Greece [Her. 7, 204—222\, S$ 
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LEUKADIANS, the, c&. 45, 47. 


The inhabitants of Leukadia (Sas/a Maura), a considerable island 
off the coast of Akarnania, about 20 miles long. Its chief town 
was Leukas, which was a colony from Corinth, and was at the ex- 
treme north of the island, where it was separated from the mainland 
by a very narrow strait. | 


LOKRIANS, the. 


There were two districts called Lokris, (r) that of the Opuntian 
Lokrians, (2) that of the Ozolian Lokrians. 


" (1) OpunTIAN LOKRIANS, cc. 1, 66. 


They inhabited the Eastern half of a district lying on the coast 
of Malian Gulf separated from Thessaly by the range of Mt Oeta. 
Their principal town was Opus. They had given earth and water 
to the Persian emissaries [7, 132] but were now serving the Persians 
unwillingly, having taken the Greek side at Thermopylae [7, 23]. 


(2) OZOLIAN LOKRIANS, the, c. 32, 


They inhabited a narrow district on the coast of the gulf of 
Korinth, bounded on the north by Aetolia and on the east by 
Phokis. It was a mountainous and unproductive country and never 
played a great part in Hellenic history. The only towns of im- 
portance in it were Amphissa (Sa/ina) and Naupaktos (Zepanto). 


LYKOMEDES, c. IT. 4 


A brave Athenian, son of Aeschreas, who gained the prize of 
valour at Artemisium. © . 


LYSIMACHOS, c. 79. 


An Athenian, father of Aristeides (q. v.), of the deme Alopeké, 
seems to have been a man of small fortune, although Plutarch 
(Arist. 1) says that there was some doubt as to his having had 
absolutely nothing to leave his son. | 


Maxedvov t8vos, c. 43. 


The ‘Makedni’ was the name which according to Herodotos 
(1, 56) was borne by the Dorians (q. v.) when settled in Pindos, i.e. 
Doris. According to the myth Makednos is a grandson of Pelasgos, 
and son of Lykaon of Arkadia. Thus by this term Herodotos seems 
to trace a connexion between the old Macedonians and ‘the prae- 
Hellenic inhabitants of the Peloponnese. 


MAKEDONIANS, the, c. 34. 


Makedonia, the most northern district of Greece, was separated 
from Thessaly by the Cambunian range of mountains, and was di- — 
vided from Illyricum and Epirus on the west by Nits Scardiog ane. 
Lingon. Though it afterwards, under Philip and bis son Niexanssx 
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became supreme over Greece, it possessed no influence there at 

present, and was scarcely regarded as Hellenic at all. It wasina 

semi-barbaric state, and was being slowly organised by its kings, 

who were, or claimed to be, of Argive descent (see Alexander). 

arta been reduced to subjection to Persia in B.c. 493—2 [Her. 
» 44]. 

MARDONIOS, cc. 26, 67—8. 


Son of Gobryas by a sister of Darius, whose daughter Artazostra 
he married. He first appears in Greek history as the agent of 
Darius in B.C. 493 in carrying out a new yee in regard to the 
Ionian states. The Persian government had insisted on the main- 
tenance of the Tyrants in these cities, but Mardonios now established 
democracies in them, apparently with the idea of conciliating Greek 
feeling in favour of the Persian supremacy, a policy so unlike that 
which had generally been pursued by Persia that Herodotos seems 
to expect that his assertion will be disbelieved [6, 43]. Mardonios, 
however, while pushing on his conquests into Europe, sustained 
reverses at the hands of the Thracians and was removed from his 
command [6, 45, 94]. We next hear of him as urging the reluctant 
Xerxes to his great expedition against Greece [7, §, 9], in which he 
was one of two commanders-in-chief of the land forces [7, 82]. 
After Salamis he persuaded Xerxes to return home, and was left 
behind with 300,000 men to complete the subjugation of Greece. 
He fell next year at Plataea. 


MEDES, the, cc. 31, 40, 43—4, 67, 87. 

The Medes were an Aryan people [Her. 7, 62], who when first 
heard of inhabited a district south of the Caspian, now called 
Khorassan. Thence they emigrated, and by the middle of the 
yth century B.C. were settled in the country known as Media 
Magna. For a while they were partially or wholly subject to the 
Assyrian monarchy, but after a time they shook off this subjection 
and became the dominant power in Asia, a Median monarchy being 
probably first established about B.c. 635—-o by Kyaxares. This 
monarch, about B.C. 624, attacked and took Nineveh. From this 
period the great Assyrian monarchy is divided into two independent 
kingdoms—Medes and Babylonians. The Medes, under Kyaxares, 
subdued the part of Asia ‘beyond the river Halys’ [Her. 1, 103], and 
even threatened Asia Minor. The successor of Kyaxares, Astyages, 
was conquered by Kyros at the head of the mountain tribe of the 
Persians, The result was a new combination, and a new monarchy 
overrunning the whole of Asia, conquering Babylon and Lydia. 
This is sometimes called the. Persian empire, sometimes the Medo- 
Persian. We read in Daniel of the ‘laws of the Medes and Persians’, 
as though that were the official designation; and the Greeks spoke 
of their great enemies as ‘ Medes’ or ‘Persians’ indifferently, and of 
those Greeks who joined them as ‘medizing’; but Herodotos clearly 
distinguished the two peoples, giving the palm of valour to the 

Persians. 
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MEGARA, c. 60. The MEGARIANS, CC. 43s 46, 48, 66. 


Megara stood on the Saronic Gulf, a mile iniand, with a harbour 
town of Nisaea to which it was joined by long walls. It was on the 
road from Athens and Eleusis to the Peloponnese through the 
isthmus, and its friendship or neutrality was therefore of great im- 
portance to Athens and to the Peloponnesians. The district belong- 
ing to it—the Megarid—extended right across the N. of the isthmus 
and contained a port on the Corinthian gulf called Pagae. The 
Megarians were lonians, but had been at one time under the do- 
minion of the Dorians of Korinthos, At this time however Megara 
was independent. Geographically it belongs rather to Attica, for 
the range of Gereneia shuts it off from Korinthos and was crossed by 
three difficult passes, whereas it was open towards Attica; and in- 
deed the greater part of it seems once to have been united with 
Attica politically [Her. 5, 76]. 


MELIANS, the, [Myte7s] cc. 43; 66. MELIS, c. 31 [Malis]. 


The inhabitants of Malis [Mélis], a district of Thessaly between 
the R. Spercheios and Mt Oeta. They had given earth and water 
to the Persian king [Her. 7, 132], and were now serving in the army 
of Mardonios. Malis was surrounded by mountains, but contained 
wide plains in which the Persian cavalry had been matched success- 
fully with the Thessalian [id. 7, 196—8]. 


MELIANS, the, [MyAco] c. 46, 48. | 


The inhabitants of the island of Melos, one of the Cyclades, 
south of Siphnos. It is about 15 miles by 8. It was inhabited 
by Dorians from Sparta, who displaced the earlier Phoenikian 
settlers: these in their turn were displaced by Athenians in B.c. 
416. 


Miyjrnp, %j, c- 65. 7 

‘The Mother’, that is Demeter, the most venerable of the 
goddesses; daughter of Kronos. She represented mystically the 
secret powers of nature, and it was in her name that the most 
solemn mysteries were celebrated, especially at Eleusis. See Eleusis, 
and Kép». 


MNESIPHILOS, cc. 57—8. 


A philosophic statesman of the same deme (Phrearroi) as 
Themistokles, and one whom Themistokles is said by some to have 
especially imitated [Plut. Zhemis¢, 2], as Mnesiphilos himself imi- 
tated Solon. 


MUNYCHIA, c. 76. 


A lofty elevation on the east of the peninsula of the Peiraeus. 
It had on the summit a sacred enclosure called Bendidcion woud. a 
temple of the Thracian Artemis. 
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NAXIANS, the, c. 46. 


The inhabitants of the island of Naxos one of the ee of 
which it was the largest and most wealthy [s, 28]. They had re- 
sisted the attempt of Aristagoras to force back the exiled oligarchs, 
which gave rise to the Ionian revolt [5, 30 sq.]; and were after- 
wards subdued by the Persians and treated ath; great cruelty [6, 96]. 
The inhabitants were Ionians, and in B.C. 466 were made subject to 
Athens [Thucyd. 1, 98]. 


NEON, cc. 32—3. 


A town in Phokis at the foot of a peak of Parnassos called 
Tithorea. Pausanias says that in the verses of Bakis the inhabitants 
are called Tithoreis, and he supposes that the latter name supplanted 
the former in course of time [Paus. 10, 32, 9]. 


OENONE, c. 46. 
An ancient name of the Island Aegina (q. v.). 


OKYTOS, cc. 5, 59- 
A Corinthian, father of Adeimantus (q. v.). 


OLymMPIA, the, cc. 26, 72. 


The Olympic festival held every fifth year at Olympia in Elis. 
At this festival every Hellene had a right to take part in the sacrifice 
to Zeus Olympios, and to compete in the various contests, While 
they were going on the Eleans as managers sent notice to the 
various Greeks that a truce was to be observed, and a state violating 
this truce would be excluded from the sacrifice and the games [see 
Thucyd. 5, 49]. 


ORCHOMENIANS, the, c. 34. 


The inhabitants at Orchomenos in Boeotia. Orchomenos was 
once the largest and most important town in Boeotia. In the cata- 
logue of ships in the 2nd Iliad 29 towns of Boeotia are mentioned 
as supplying §0 ships in all, of which Orchomenos sends 30. But in 
historical times it was surpassed and supplanted by Thebes. It was 
twice destroyed by Thebes in B.c. 368 and 346, and though restored 
by the Macedonians never recovered its former importance. It 
stands in a rich and fertile plain, and was inhabited by the Minyae, 
whence it is often called the ‘ Minyan Orchomenos’ to distinguish 
it from the towns of the same name in Arkadia, Euboea, and Thes- 
saly. Its modern name is Sérzpa. . 


ORNEATES, the, c. 73. 


A general name for the Soviodle=senentvanichieed farmers—of 
Argos, The name arose from the inhabitants of Orneae, probably 
Achaeans, who about B.C. §80 were conquered by Argos and re- 
duced to this position, just as were the perioeki of Sparta. Compare 
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for the title given to a class from a particular town the Italian Cae- 
rites, and perhaps the Spartan Helots (q. v.) from Helos, which was 
the derivation accepted by some. In B.c. 418 we find the Ormeatae 
serving in the Argive army (Thucyd. 5, 72), but in B.c. 416 the 
Spartans seem to bave established at Orneae a settlement of men 
hostile to the Argive government, and in retaliation the Argives 
utterly destroyed the town (Thucyd. 6, 7). 
Orneae was north-west of Argos on the frontier of Mantinea. 


PALLENEUS, c. 84. 
A man of the deme Pallene in Attica, of the tribe Antiochis. 


PAMPHYLIANS, the, c. 68. 

Pamphylia was a narrow tract of country bordering on the Mare 
Lykium, immediately west of Kilikia, and bounded on the north by 
Pisidia. Its chief towns were Attalia and Perga. 


PANAETIOS, c. 82, 
A man of the island of Tenos (q. v.). 


PANOPEIS or PANOPE, cc. 34—5. 


This town, which was afterwards called Phanoteus, was on the 
frontier between Boeotia and Phokis in the valley of the Kephisos, 
on the right bank of the river, about two miles from Chaeronea. 
It was a mere collection of mountain huts without agora or public 
buildings. [Paus. ro. 4, 1.] 


PARAPOTAMII, or PARAPOTAMIA (Steph. B.), cc, 33—4.- 


A town in a fertile part of the valley of the Kephisos. Pausanias 
seems to think that the name belonged rather to a district than a 
wods ; and at any rate the town was not restored after the destruction 
by the Persians. 


PARIANS, the, c. 67. 


The inhabitants of the island of Paros, the third largest of the 
Cyclades. The Parians seem to have been a people much respected 
by other Greek communities [5, 28], and to have been of a peculiarly 
cautious nature, as evinced in their conduct here recorded, and in 
their readiness (to avoid farther committing themselves) to pay a 
sum of money on the demand of Themistokles (8, 112). The only 
remarkable event in their history up to this time had been the 
unprovoked and unsuccessful attack upon them by Miltiades [6, 
132—-8] in the year after the battle of Marathon. The island was 
celebrated for its marble, and for its figs. 


PARNASSOS, c. 27, 325 35) 37> 


A range of mountains in Phokis, rising at its highest point 
(Lykorea) 8000 feet. The range terminates in a double peak above 
Delphi. an  *3 ; 
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PAROREATAE, c. 73. 


‘Dwellers by the mountains’, a term applied by Herodotos to 
the inhabitants of a district of Elis south of the Alphaeus. They 
were according to him descendants of the Minyae who were ex- 
pelled from Lemnos by the Spartans [4, 101]. 


PAUSANIAS, C. 3. 


Pausanias, the Spartan commander in the campaign of 479 B.C. 
and commander-in-chief of the Greek forces at Plataea, was of the 
elder royal family—that is of the branch which was descended 
from the elder son of Aristodemos, who was fourth in descent from 
Herakles, see Herak/es—and was a cousin of Leonidas, as will be 
ri from the accompanying pedigree [Her. 5, 39—413 7, 2043 9; 

4 
LEON, ob. B.C. 502. 


e s 7 e e 
(his niece) = ANAXANDRIDAS =a d. of Prinetidos. 


Se 
1. KLEOMENES, ob. B.C. 495, 


| Gorgo. 
Ca a er ae ee ee oe ae eee 
2. DoriEus, 3. LEONIDAS=Gorgo, 4. KLEOMBROTOS, 
ob. before B.C. 495- | ob. B.C. 480. ob. 479 B.C. 
SS =" 1 
EURYANAX (?). PLEISTARCHOS. PAUSANIAS, 


ob. B.C. 467—6. 


Upon his death at Thermopylae Leonidas was succeeded by his 
son Pleistarchos, a minor, and his brother Kleombrotos became 
guardian of the young king and regent. Kleombrotos died early in 
the year 479 B.C., and his son Pausanias then became regent in his 
place and guardian of Pleistarchos. This was his position when the 
Peloponnesian army collected to oppose Mardonios. We have no 
particulars of the life of Pausanias before this date, and his sub- 
sequent history is only casually alluded to by Herodotos [5, 32; 8,. 
3]. But fuller details are given by Thucydides [1, 94, sq.] and by 
Diodorus Siculus [11, 44—6], and Cornelius Nepos has written a life 
of him founded on what he found in Thucydides. 

The event in his life referred to in the text was his conduct in 
B.C. 478 when in command of the allied fleet at Byzantium. His 
haughty and violent conduct caused many complaints to be sent home 
to Sparta, and he was recalled, and superseded by Dorkiss He 
was subsequently convicted of treasonable correspondence with 
Persia and starved to death in the temple of Athené, in which he 
had taken sanctuary. : pts Ss 


PeptEis, the, c. 35. 


A town in Phokis, in the valley of the Kephisos . 
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PEISISTRATIDAE, C. 52. 


The descendants of Pisistratos, who was tyrannus in Athens 
from B.C. 560 to §27 with intervals of banishment. His son Hippias 
was expelled in B.c. 510: and after living for a time in the Troad, had 
been received at the Persian court (5, 96), and had accompanied the 
Persian forces at Marathon (6, 107). At the time of the battle of 
Salamis Hippias was dead, but his descendants and their partizans 
still seem to have been with the Persian king. 


PELASGI, the, c. 44. 


The ancient inhabitants of Greece, who, like the Hellenic immi- 
grations who superseded or absorbed them, were an Aryan race. 
Herodotos imagines that they spoke a barbarous (non-Hellenic) 
language, but we have no certain means of deciding whether this 
be so. They were great builders and reclaimers of land, and settled 
especially in the rich plains of Thessaly and Argos [1, 573 2, 51; 
6, 137—140]- 


PELION, c. 12. 


A long ridge of mountains in Thessaly, extending from Ossa 
to the promontory of Sepias. For a considerable distance it de- 
scends precipitously to the sea, and prevents any inlet or harbours 
for ships. 


PELOPONNESE, the, cc. 40, 43) 49, 50, 57, 60, 65, 68, 7o—2. 


PELOPONNESIANS, the, c. 70. 


The Peloponnese (‘ Island of Pelops ’) is not a name known in 
Homeric times. In the //iad the only name given to the whole 
seems to be Argos, for Ephyra in Elis is spoken of as being in puyy 
“Apyeos lemoBsroo 1. 6, 152; cf. Odyss. 4, 173 where ‘Argos’ 
refers to Laconia, and 3, 251 where the Peloponnese is called “Apyos 
"Axatikéy. And, finally, some have regarded dxiy in //. 1, 269, ‘the 
distant land’, as a territorial name for the Peloponnese. The name 
Peloponnese was certainly subsequent to the settlement of the Dorians 
and was referred by the Greeks to the wealth and power of Pelops 
son of Tantalus. It contains about 1780 square miles, and at the 
time of the Persian war was divided into six provinces, Elis, Messenia, 
Lakonia, Aryolis, Achaia, Arkadia—of which the two last were 
much less Hellenised than the others. Achaia, as its name imports, 
having served as a place of retreat for the ancient Achaean inhabi- 
tants before the invading Dorians, and Arkadia from its strong 
mountain barriers having been able almost entirely to resist their 
attack, retained its Pelasgic inhabitants, 


PERSIANS, the, cc. 10, 15—6, 24, 27) 31, 33, 38—42) 45) 51, 58— 
61, 68, 7o—1, 82. 


The Persians, an Aryan race like the Medes, were 2 mountain 
tribe led down about B.c. 550 by Kyros against the Median og, 


H. VII. = 
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Astyages in his capital Ecbatana. The overthrow of Astyages was 
followed in B.C. 546 by the conquest of Lydia, and by that of 
Babylon in B.C. §38. From the overthrow of Astyages the Median 
Empire became the Empire of the Medes and Persians ; but the 
royal family still traced their descent from Kyros,—the Mede Darius 
having married his daughter,—and the Persians still were a distinct 
race, and in the opinion of Herodotos [9, 68] the best soldiers, and 
indeed the centre and mainstay of the royal army. A very distinct 
character of the Persians may be traced in Herodotos; he represents 
them as ‘ brave, lively, spirited, capable of witty and keen repartees’ 
[r, 127, 1413 6, 1; 8, 81], ‘but vain, weak, impulsive, and hopelessly 
servile to their lords’ [3, 253 7, 56, 2233 9, 113]. Rawl. 


PHALERUY, c. 66—7. 


A town on the eastern point of the bay of Phalerum, of which 
the Peiraeus forms the western point. Before, and at the time of, the 
Persian war it was the principal harbour of Athens. After that time 
though joined by a wall to Athens it was superseded by the much 
safer harbour on the west of the Peiraeus. 


PHAYLLOS, Cc. 47. 


A famous athlete of Krotona, who won the Pentathlum twice 
and the long race once at the Pythian games [Paus. 10, 9, 2]. He 
is referred to in Aristophanes [Acharn. 215; Vesp. 1206] as a kind 
of type of speed. The Scholiast on the former passage seems to 
confound him with another Phayllos who won a victory at Olympia 
(in leaping and running in armour), which Pausanias says expressly 
this Phayllos did not do. 


PHILAON, ¢. II, 
A brother of Gorgos king of Salamis in Kypros (q. v.). 


PHLIASIANS, the, c. 72. 


The inhabitants of Phlios, a town and small territory to the 
N. of Argolis and S. of Sikyonia. The people were Dorians and 
generally in close alliance with Sparta. The territory consisted 
of a high valley surrounded by mountains. Phlios sent 200 men to 
Thermopylae [7, 202]. 


PHOKIS, c. 31—2, 35. 


PHOKIANS, the, cc. 27—33. 


Phokis was a considerable district bounded on the S. by the 
Gulf of Corinth, and by Doris and eastern Lokris on the N. It con- 
tained the range of Parnassos and the sacred city of Delphi, which 
however was inhabited by a different race;—probably Dorians. 
Phokis politically was a confederacy of towns mostly situated in the 
valley of the Kephisos, and the Phokians were looked upon as a 

people of Aeolian or Achaean race. They were almost perpetually 
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at enmity with the Thessalians and indeed had built a wall across 
the pass of Thermopylae to check their raids [7, 176]; and according 
to Herodotos their chief motive for not joining the Persians earlier 
was hatred of the Thessalians. Even when some of them did in 
the following year join Mardonios, a large number refused and 
mustering round Parnassos assisted the Greeks [9, 31]. 


PHOENIKIANS, the, c. 85, go. 


The Phoenikians inhabited the north of Palestine, from which 
they had sent out numerous colonies to Kypros, Africa, and Europe. 
Herodotos says that they came to Palestine from the borders of the 
Red Sea (1,1). They had been from very ancient times a great sea- 
faring people, and had had the great bulk of the mercantile business 
of the Mediterranean. It was they who supplied the greater and 
most powerful part of the fleet of Xerxes (7, 89), it was they who 
constructed the bridge of ships across the Hellespont (7, 34), and 
were the most skilful engineers of the canal across Athos (7, 23). See 
Tyre and Sidon. 


PILYLAKOS, 


(t) c. 39. 

One of the national heroes of Delphi. His phantom is said to 
have again appeared,to protect the Delphians when in B.C. 280 the 
Gauls under Brennus were attacking Delphi [Paus. 10, 23, 3]. 

(2) c. 85. 
A man of Samos, son of Histiaeos. 


PINDOS, Cc. 43. 


A town in Doris, on a river of the same name running into the 
Kephisos. It was one of the Doric tetrapolis, see Zrizeos. 


PLATAEA, Cc. 50. 


PLATAEANS, the, cc. 1, 44, 50, 66. 


The territory of Plataea was separated from Attica on the S. 
by Kithaeron,—Eleutherae which came between having voluntarily 
enrolled itself with Attica [Paus. 1. 38, 8],—and from the territory 
of Thebes on the N. by the river Asopos. Toward the east, along 
the valley of the Asopos, it was limited by the village of Hysiae. 
The town stood ‘on the steep and rugged slopes which fall from the 
heights of Kithaeron into the valley on the north. In this lower 
ground, and near the walls of the city, two small rivers take their 
rise, and flow in opposite directions ’—Oéroe flowing west to the 
Corinthian gulf, Asopus to the east into the Euboic gulf. Plataea 
is 7 miles from Thespiae, 64 miles from Thebes. The Plataeans had 
long been disinclined to share the policy of the Boeotian league, 
and having been accordingly persecuted by the Thebans they had 
put themselves under the protection of Athens about B.c. ex G, 
108. Thucyd. 3, 68). This union had been cemented doy Ue ocr 
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of the tooo men sent by Plataea alone of the Greek states to help 
the Athenians at Marathon. The subsequent history of the town 
includes its siege and destruction by the Thebans in B.c. 429—7, 
its partial restoration in B.C. 387, a second destruction by the 
Thebans in B.C. 374, and its final restoration in B.C. 338. At its 
destruction in B.C. 427 the bulk of its inhabitants were admitted to 
Athenian citizenship. 


POGON, c. 42- 


The harbour Troezen, in Argolis; so named from the shape of 
the bay ‘the Beard’. 


POLYAS, c. 21. 
A man of Antikyra (q. v.) employed as an outlook man on the 
coast of Trachis. 


POSEIDON, Cc. 55. 
Son of Kronos, brother of Zeus, and God of the Sea. 


PSYTTALEIA, c. 76. 

A small island lying between Salamis and the Peiraeus, now 
called Lipsokutali. Aeschylos describes it as ‘small and offering ill 
harbourage for ships’ [/’%rs. 450]. It is about a mile long, 300 yards 
broad, and very rocky and low. 


SALAMIS, 


(1) c. 11. 

A town in Kypros, supposed to be a colony from the Island of 
Salamis led out by Teukros. It was destroyed in Trajan’s reign 
by an earthquake, and restored subsequently under the name of 
Constantia. 


(2) 11, 40—2, 44—5, 49, 51, 56, 60, 65, 70, 74, 76, 81, 86, 89. 

An island about 10 miles long off the coast of Attica, between 
which and the mainland the channel at its narrowest is about 1 mile 
across. It had belonged to Athens since about B.C. 600, when 
according to the common statement the claim of the Athenians as 
against the Megarians was confirmed by five Spartan arbitrators 
owing to the skilful pleading of Solon [Plutarch, So/oz, c. 10]. 


SaMos, c. 85. SAMIANS, c. 85. 


A considerable island off the coast of Caria, rich from its great 
pottery manufactcries. From about B.C. 535 to B.C. 522 it was 
under the rule of Polykrates, who acquired a powerful navy, ex- 
tended his dominion over several of the neighbouring islands, warred 
against Miletos, and wished to form a great confederacy of Ionian 
states with Samos as the central power. After the fall of Polykrates, 
in the course of the disputes as to his successor the Persian force in 
the island inflicted a cruel massacre on the inhabitants, and then 


a 
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handed the Island over to a brother of Polykrates, Sylosén, whose 
son Aeakes continued to hold the tyranny, although tributary to 
Persia, until the deposition of the Ionian tyrants by Aristagoras in 
B.C. 500; and when the Persians subsequently restored Aeakes, 
a number of the Samians accepted the invitation of the people of 
Zankle (Messina) to go to Sicily and occupy Calacte. Aeakes 
however appears to have died or been deposed about the time 
of the battle of Salamis, and Theomestor (q. v.) put in his place 


(3, 39—47, 54—6, 120—53 6, 13, 22, 25], 
SAMOTHRAKE, C. go. 


A small island opposite the coast of Thrace consisting of a huge 
volcanic crater Mt Sadke [s,s00 ft.]. The inhabitants were 
originally Pelasgi, and practised a mystic worship called ra Kafei- 
pwy (=Coryhantes, Strab.) dpyia [2,51]. The islanders possessed a 
tract of land on the continent, from Doriskos to Lissos, which was 
protected by a line of fortresses [7, 59, 108]. lt was called 
‘Thracian Samos’ to distinguish it from the larger island near Karia. 
See Il. 13, 12 éx’ axporarns Kopypns Zauou vAnécons Opnexlys. It 
was said in still earlier times to have been called Aapdavia [Steph. 
Byz.], and still earlier Mediry [Strabo]. 


SEPIAS, c. 66. , 
A promontory in Magnesia opposite the island of Skiathos. 


SERIPHIANS, the, c. 46, 48. 


The inhabitants of Seriphos, one of the Cyclades immediately 
south of Kythnos. It possessed iron and copper mines, but was 
poor and insignificant, and used in later times by the Romans as a 
place of exile. :; 


SICILY, C. 3. 


At the time of the Persian war the coasts of Sicily were studded 
with Hellenic colonies. The earliest was Naxos (Tauromenium) 
settled in B.c. 728 by the Ionians from Chalkis. Naxos in its turn 
had settled Catzni and Leontini, Besides this Chalkis had also 
‘settled Zankle (Messene); and Megara had sent a colony to Thapsos 
(circ. B.C. 700). But the most famous and powerful of all was the 
Corinthian colony of Syracuse [B.c. 734], which had in its turn sent 
out at least five other colonies in Sicily, and was possessed of a 
decisive Hegemony among the other states. These colonies were 
naturally for the most part on the Eastern and Soyth Eastern coast ; 
on the Western the Carthaginians were making settlements, and the 
Hellenic colénies in Sicily were engaged in a contest with them at 
the same time as the eastern Greeks were fighting for life with the 
Persians. 


SIKYONIANS, the, cc. 1, 43, 72. 


The inhabitants of Sikyon, a town and district usually dassed as 
part of Korinthia, though it was independent of Kornnthos. Wei 
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the’ valley of the Peloponnesian river Asopus. It had formerly 
been governed by tyranni, of whom we hear of Kleisthenes, the 
maternal grandfather of the Athenian reformer [5, 67]. The in- 
habitants were Dorians and were accustomed to act in war under the 
direction of Sparta [6, 92]; they appear from the same passage to 
have been wealthy, for they submitted to pay Argos a war 
indemnity of 500 talents (about £24,000) for joining Kleomenes in 
his invasion of Argos about B.C. 510. 


SIDON, c. 67. SIDONIANS, the, c. 78. 


An ancient city of Phoenikia, celebrated as a great mercantile 
and naval centre, and for its manufactures in embroidery, dyes, and 
glass. The skill of Sidonian women in embroidery is alluded to in 
the Iliad [6, 292: see Her. 2, 116], as also of its workers in metal 
[Il. 23, 741]; it was however outstripped in prosperity by Tyre. 


SIKINNOS, c. 7£. 

A Persian by birth, who having been captured and enslaved 
became the paidagogos of the children of Themistokles, and was 
employed by him to take his message to Xerxes. Plutarch, Zhemist. 
12, 82. 


SIPHNIANS, the, cc. 46, 48. 


The inhabitants of Siphnos, one of the Cyclades immediately 
South of Seriphos. The island once possessed gold and silver 
mines, but when these were worked out it became exceedingly poor 
and unimportant. 


SIRIS, c. 62. 


A town in Italy, in the district of Lucania, on the shore of the 
Gulf of Tarentum and at the mouth of a river of the same name. 
Iwas a very ancient town, believed to have been colonised by 
Trojans,—but between 7o0o—600 B.C. Ionians from Kolophon had 
settled in it. About 430 B.C. it seems to have fallen under the 
power of Tarentum, and its inhabitants afterwards were transferred 
to Heraklea. The Ionian colonisation seems the only conceivable 
ground for the claim of Themistokles for the Athenians of having 
any rights there. 


SKIATHOS, c. Ve 


' A small island opposite the promontory of Sepias. A colony of 
Chalkidians has displaced the former Pelasgic inhabitants. 


SKIONE, c. 8. 


A city on the peninsula of Pallene. The inhabitants considered 
themselves to be Achaeans from the Peloponnese [Thucyd. 4, 120, 
1}. The town revolted from Athens to the Spartans under Brasi 
in’B.C, 423, was besieged by the Athenians, and very cruelly treated 

when. taken [id. 5, 32]. 
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SKIRONIAN WAY, the, c. 71. 


The coast road,—the most easterly of the three which passed the 
Isthmus of Corinth. It owes its name to the fact that for several 
miles it is carried along a cornice cut in the face of the rocks called 
the Skironian Rocks, from the name of a mythical robber that 
haunted the place, and was slain by Theseus. 


SKYLLIAS, c. 8. 


A man of Skione, a famous diver. He taught his daughter 
Hydtia the same art. And for their good services on this occasion,— 
in the course of which they lost their lives,—the Amphictyonic 
Council honoured them by dedicating statues of both father and 
daughter at Delphi [Paus. 10, 19, 1—2]. 


SOSIMENES, c. 81. 
A man of Tenos, father of Panaetios. 


SPARTANS, the, cc. 2, 42. 


The Spartans, properly so called, were only those who possessed 
full citizenship. They were the descendants of the conquering 
Dorians who had seized the land and reduced the population either 
to the state of unenfranchised farmers (perioeki) or praedial slaves 
(Helots), They were comparatively few in number [about 8000 
_at this period, 7, 234], and their peculiar institutions tended to 
check any increase. They were looked upon as the head of the 
Dorians, and the natural leaders of all Greece in the field; they 
actually ruled two-thirds of the Peloponnese, and exercised an 
informal hegemony in the rest, except in Argos. We must distin- 
guish between ‘ Lakedaemonians’ and ‘Spartans’, the former Her. 
generally uses as including all the inhabitants of Lakonia; the latter 
refers simply to the ruling class as full citizens. See for instance 9, 
28, ‘Ten thousand Lakedaemonian troops were on the right wing, 
five thousand of whom were Spartans’. 


STYRANS, the, c. 1, 46. . : 

The inhabitants of Styra, a town in Euboea, near Karystos, in- 
habited originally by Dryopians (q. v.). 
SUSA, Cc. 54. 


Susa on the Choaspes (Xerkhah) was the capital of the province 
of Susiana, which lies at the head of the Persian Gulf, and is 
bounded on the East by Persis, and the West by Assyria, and on 
the North by Media. From the time of Kyros it was one of the 
chief royal residences [1, 188; 4, 83]. . 


TELAMON, c. 63. 
King of Salamis, father of Ajax and Teukxos. See Acakidat. - 
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TELLIAS, Cc. 27. 


A mantis or seer of Elis. Another member of the mantic family 
of Telliadae is mentioned in 9, 37 as serving Mardonios as seer. 


TENIANS, the, cc. 66, 82, 83. 


Inhabitants of Tenos, one of the Cyclades, separated by a very 
narrow channel from the southern point of Andros. It was also 
called ‘fSpotcca (well-watered), and ’O¢iovaca (isle of snakes), 
whence the word Tenos is derived from the Phoenician 7anoth=a 
snake; and a snake often appears on its coins. The island is about 
60 miles in circumference and is famous for its vines. 


TETHRONIUM, C. 33. 
A city of Phokis, built on a plain in the valley of the Kephisos. 


THEBANS, the, c. go. 


Thebes subsequent to the Homeric age became the most power- 
ful city in Boeotia, that position being occupied in the Homeric 
times by Orchomenos. The district of Thebes, the Thebais, a rich 
corn land, was. divided from that of Plataea by the river Asopus. 
The city was built on an elevation of 150 feet above the plain on a spur 
of Mount Teumésus, and the citadel or Kadmeia probably stood at 
the southern end of the town. The Thebans were believed to be a 
colony from Phoenikia led by Kadmos. Perhaps this difference of 
blood may partly account for their zealous medizing; but a long- 
standing enmity to Athens was the immediate motive. They sent 
400 men indeed to support Leonidas at Thermopylae, but these 
men took the earliest opportunity of deserting to the Persian side 
[7, 203, 233]. 


THEMISTOKLES, CC. 4, 5, 19, 22—3) 57—8; 89, 61—3, 75, 79. 


Themistokles was the son of Neokles an Athenian of moderate 
position. His mother according to some was Abrotonon a Thracian 
woman, according to others Euterpe of Karia. He was therefore 
only a half-blood Athenian. But before the age of Perikles the 
father’s citizenship was sufficient to give a man his full rights. His 
abilities showed themselves early, and he came forward in public 
life as an opponent of Aristeides, and an advocate of a forward and 
ambitious policy for Athens. He commanded the levy of his tribe 
at Marathon; but it was between that event and B.c. 480 that he 
began to exercise a decisive influence in the state. It was on his 
advice that the profits of the mines at Laurium were devoted to the 
building a fleet, which, as Herod. says, proved the salvation of 
Hellas, though their primary object was the prosecution of the 
Aeginetan war. We see in this book how powerfully he contributed 
to the successful resistance to Persia in B.c. 480. In the next year the 
command of the troops at Plataea was committed to Aristeides f9, 
28), as well as that of the ficet in the following years. In fact 
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although the reputation acquired by Themistokles in 480 made him 
the most famous man in Greece, the Athenians seem to have pre- 
ferred to entrust their most important interests abroad to Aristeides. 
Meanwhile Themistokles at home was busied in carrying out the 
great works of the town walls, and the fortification of the Peiraeus, 
which he saw offered a harbour far superior to the old one at 
Phalerum. This latter work was probably not finished at the time 
of his ostracism. But these things were not carried out without 
opposition and the loss of popularity. The Athenians liked being 
told that the Peiraeus would enable them if their town were taken ‘to 
fight the world at sea’; but the expenses and self sacrifice required 
brought odium on the author of the plans. And his opponents 
Kimon and Alkmaeon managed about 471 B.C. to secure his 
ostracism. He retired to Argos, and in B.C. 467 was accused of 
having been in correspondence with Pausanias, who had been con- 
demned and starved to death at Sparta for treasonable dealings with 
the Persian court. Orders were given to arrest him; but getting 
warning he fled to Korkyra, thence to Admetus king of the 
Molossians, thence to Ephesos. From that town he opened com- 
munication with Artaxerxes, was received honourably at the Persian 
court, and provided with handsome pensions and a residence at 
Magnesia. ‘There he died, some say by his own hand, because he 
despaired of giving the King the help he had promised against 
Athens, or, as the story which Thucydides believed asserted, by a 
natural death, B.c. 460. Mr Grote seems to assume the guilt of 
Themistokles in regard to the correspondence with Persia; but 
not so the authorities used by Plutarch, or Thucydides, who speaks 
of him with the warmest admiration. 
Life by Plutarch, Thucyd. 1, 74—138. 


THEOKYDES, c. 65. 
An Athenian, father of Dikaeos (q. v.). 


THEOMESTOR, c. 85. 


Son of Androdamas, made Tyrant of Samos in succession to 
Aeakes who had been restored after the suppression of the lonic 
revolt [9, go]. See Samos. 


THERMOPYLAE, CC. 15, 24, 27, 66, 71. 


The scene of the famous resistance to the Persian invasion and 
death of Leonidas was a narrow pass between the extremity of 
Mt Oeta and the sea. The range of Oeta stretches right across 
Greece, and the passes were few and difficult. It was necessary 
that so large an army as that of Xerxes should go by this as 
the shortest and easiest. The narrowest point was that between 
two mountain streams the Asopus and Phoenix which now fall into 
the Spercheios, but then into the sea: ‘there there was only a 
narrow causeway sufficient for a single carriage’ (q, 199 & 
name was given it on account of some hot sulphat sphag. “Hse 
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nature of the pass is now quite altered, the sea has receded, the 
Spercheios has brought down so much alluvial deposit that its 
course is changed, and there is now a broad marshy plain covered 
by rice-fields between the mountain and the sea. 


THESPIANS, the, cc. 50, 66, 75. THESPIAE, Cc. 25, 50. 


The inhabitants of Thespiae, a town of Boeotia about six miles 
W. of Thebes, which possessed a harbour at Kreusis in the Corin- 
thian gulf. It had suffered much the year before, the Persians 
having burnt the town [8, 50]. The Thespians had been as loyal 
as Plataea to the Greek side, partly no doubt from enmity with 
Thebes, At Thermopylae they were the only men who refused to 

uit Leonidas in his extremity, and all their 700 perished with him 
[id. 7, 222, 226]; the rest of the citizens took refuge in the Pelo- 
ponnese ; and 800 of them were with the army at Plataea [9, 30}. 


THESPROTIANS, the, c. 47. 


The inhabitants of a district in the south-west portion of Epiros 
opposite the Islands of Korkyra and Paxos, Their chief town was 
Ephyra (Kichyros) on the Kokytos. At one time they had the 
control of the oracle of Dodona, which was at Dramisos. 


THRIASIAN PLAIN, the, c. 65. 

The Thriasian Plain skirted the bay of Eleusis, was divided 
from Athens by the hills of Aegaleos, and was bounded on the 
notth by Mt Parnes. Through it, close to the coast, went the 
Sacred Way to Eleusis. The greatest length of the plain is nine 
miles. It was in parts so low and marshy that the Sacred Way 
had to be raised like a causeway, while the northern and western 
part of the plain is stony and barren. Its name was derived from 
a hamlet close to Eleusis, but of which the exact position is not 
known. 


THESSALIANS, the, cc. 27—32. 


Thessaly is the province between Makedonia on the N., Epeiros 
on the W., and Phthiotis on the S. It is a great alluvial plain 
surrounded by mountains and drained by one river system, that 
- of the Peneus and its tributaries. The plain was exceedingly 
rich and fertile, and particularly famous for its breed of horses, and 
accordingly Thessalian cavalry were the most renowned in all. 
Greece. There were several leagues or combinations of towns in 
Thessaly, the most powerful being that of which the centre was 
Larissa, but there was no one central government. The Thessalians 
had joined Xerxes under compulsion [7, 172—4], except in the case 
of the Aleuadae [7, 6], and were ready to turn against him at the 
first sign of failure [9, 89]. 


TIGRANES, c. 26. 
A Persian, one of the family or clan of the Achaemenidae, to 
which the royal family of the Persians belongad (x, 125; 3, 65]. 
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TITHOREA, C. 32+ 


One of the peaks of Parnassos. The name seems to have also 
been applied to the district at the foot of the mountain, and to the 
town of Neon (q.v.). The natives supposed it to have been derived 
from a mountain Nymph Tithorea. [Paus. 10, 32, 9-] 


TRACHINIA, C. 31. 


TRACHIS, cc. 21, 66. 


A town and district at the foot of Mt Oeta in Thessaly. The 
name (=rugged) is derived from the nature of the rocks surrounding 
the plain. In B.c. 426 the Lakedaemonians built Heraklea in its 
territory as a centre of Lakedaemonian influence. 


TRITEEIS, C. 33. 


Triteeis or Tritea was a town in Phokis in the valley of the 
Kephisos. 


TROEZENIANS, the, cc. 1, 43, 72. 


The inhabitants of Troezen, a town in the S.-E. corner of Ar- 
golis. It was a very ancient town and had long been in alliance 
with Athens; and when the Athenians quitted their town before 
the battle of Salamis a large number of their women, children and 
old men were received at Troezen and honourably entertained, a 
daily allowance being voted from the treasury, and free leave being 
given to the children to pluck fruit [Plut. Z7Zem. 10]. The reason 
of this was that Troezen, though occupied by the Dorians, retained 
a large admixture of its original Ionic inhabitants who came from 
_Karia; and there had been from old times a religious connexion be- 
tween it and Athens as belonging to the same Amphiktyony, the 
centre of which had been the temple of Poseidon at Kalauria (Poros) 
in the Troezenian domain. Troezen was the mother-town of Hero- 
dotos’ native place, Halikarnassos. 


TYRE, c. 67. 


An ancient city of the Phoenikians in the North of Palestine. 
The priests of the great temple of Herakles told Herodotos that the 
city had been founded 2300 years before his visit, i.e. circ. B.C. 2755 
[2,44]. It consisted of two towns, one on the mainland, the other 
on two islands half a mile from the coast. Alexander the Great when 
besieging it made a causeway across this strait, round which sand has 
accumulated; and the islands are thus connected with the mainland 
by a sandy neck half a mile broad. At the time of the Persian 
wars it was still rich and prosperous, with a great mercantile navy, 
though it was with the rest of Phoenikia subject to Persia. Alex- 
ander the Great entirely destroyed its inhabitants, and put in some 
Karian colonies; and after being a subject of contest between “oe 
Egyptian and Syrian kings, who attaimed those dominions ser 
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Alexander’s death, it finally became part of the Roman province of 
Syria. For an account of its former glories, and its 13 years siege 
by Nebuchadnezzar, see Ezekiel cc. 26, 27. How completely Tyre 
fell from its old position mnay be gathered from the fact that the geo- 
grapher Stephanos [circ. A.D 500] under the head of Tupos merely 
says vijcos év Powixy, not noticing a town at all. 


XERXES, CC. 10, 18, 16, 22, 24—5, 34—5, 52, 84, 065—7, 69, 81, 86, 
88—go. 


Though a younger son of Darius he succeeded to the crown 
because his mother Atossa was a daughter of the great Kyros, and 
the Persians only submitted to have a Mede like Darius as king on 
the condition that by marrying a daughter of Kyros the royal line 
should be traced to the great Persian conqueror [7, 3—4]. Xerxes 
had been very doubtful as to the policy of invading Greece, but had 
been persuaded to do so principally by Mardonios. Though he 
was the handsomest and most stately man in his whole great army 
[7, 187], he presents all the worst features of an Eastern monarch, 
without the personal courage that did something to excuse them in 
the eyes of his people. If now and then (see 7, 146; 8, 69) some 
traits of more liberal sentiment or greater insight into justice are 
related of him, they can do little to relieve the dark colours in which 
Herodotos portrays this man, whose character may be said to point 
the moral of the whole of his history. He is the embodiment of 
swollen pride and unchecked tyranny and luxury, against which 
the doves of the gods is inevitably wakened. 


XUTHOS, C. 44. 


Son of Hellen, and father of Ion and Achaeos, and therefore the 
mythical ancestor of the Ionians and Achaeans [7, 93]. 


APPENDIX. 


THE Ionic DIALECT. 


THE dialect in which Herodotos wrote is called the New 
Tonic, that is, the language of the Ionic cities of Asia Minor 
in the fifth century B.C., and those islands of the Aegean 
colonised by Ionians. By the ‘ Old Ionic’ is meant the lan- 
guage of the //iad and Odyssey (though it seems prohable 
that the foundation of the language of these poems was 
Achaean or Aeolic, and that they were Ionicised subsequently), 
the Homeric Hymns and Hesiod. The oldest Greek litera- 
ture therefore known to us was written in various develup- 
ments of the Ionic dialect. The Attic, such as we find it 
in Thucydides and the Tragedians, is a still later develop- 
ment; but as the Athenian literature (from about B.C. 450 
onwards) is best known to us, and has survived in much 
larger quantity than any other, we for convenience com- 
pare the forms of the Ionic dialect with those of the Attic as 
a standard, although in most cases the Ionic forms are the 
older. Herodotos [b. B.C. 484], a contemporary of Sophocles, 
lived just at the parting of the ways when the Attic literature 
was beginning to supplant all others, yet he deliberately 
adopted the Ionic dialect as still the best for prose composi- 
tion, though he was by birtha Dorian. He was, then, writing 
in an acquired dialect, and was moreover a wanderer and 
scholar who had conversed with men of all dialects, and 
studied their writings; it was likely therefore that his style 
should show signs of modification in word-forms, as well as in 
idiom, from the standard Ionic; but still the Ionic as we find 
it in his writings shows decisively how it had developed, 
sometimes less, and sometimes in a different way, than the 
other dialects. 

Many words are used by him in a sense different from 
that in which Attic writers of his own time would bane wsed 
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them, but yet in the same sense in which they are used in 
Homer; or again, words which had become obsolete, or used 
only by poets in Athens, are still employed by him in their 
primitive sense as the natural and prosaic terms. The same 
phenomenon may be seen in our own and other languages. 
A Yorkshireman, or an Eastern Counties man, may often be 
heard using words that are almost or entirely unknown to the 
Londoner, but which were the ordinary terms in use in the 
days of Chaucer or even of Shakespear. Even with a printed 
literature men of the same stock, if divided by place and cir- 
cumstance, will develope the same language in widely different 
ways. Take for example the many idioms used by Americans 
differing from our usage in England, yet of which we may 
often find the counterpart in our older writers. What was 
likely then to be the case between two and three thousand 
years ago, with means of intercourse infinitely less efficacious, 
and a literature often not written at all, and of course when 
written infinitely confined in circulation? They did what was 
natural: each community gradually adopted peculiar terms 
and idioms; sometimes one retained a more archaic form 
than another, sometimes the same community would diverge 
much more than the other from the primitive form. They 
did not always alter in the same way, and no one division of 
the Hellenic race could claim a monopoly of archaic forms 
or a distinct supremacy in primitive correctness. ‘The laws 
which such phonetic changes follow he!p us to track the 
original form through the maze of divergent modification, 
but they cannot always tell us why one set of people modified 
less or more than another, or in this way or that. The most 
marked features of the Ionic as compared with the Attic 
dialect are (1) that the contraction of two vowels is generally 
resolved into its component vowels, (2) that the 7 sound 
(Etacism) is generally preferred to the a, though the reverse 
change is not infrequent. 


The following is a conspectus of the variations of the 
Ionic dialect of Herodotos from that of the Attic! 


1 Taken with modifications and additions from that of Dr K. 
_Abicht, Uebersicht tiber den Herodotischen Dialect. Leipzig, 1869. 
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A. LETTERS. 
I. CONSONANTS. 


‘(1) In three words the tenuis takes the place of the 
aspirated consonant, déxopat, avris, ovxi (Att. 8éyoua, avdrs, 
uxt). 

(2) In three words the positions of the aspirate and 
tenuis are reversed, évGaira, évOeirev, xiOay (Att. évraida, év- 
revderv, xiTav). 

(3) x« is found in the place of w in the interrogative 
pronouns and adverbs, xotos, Kigos, KuTEpos, Kj} KOL, KOU, KS, 
xcOev, xore [Att. motos, mécos etc.]; in the relatives, dxoios, 
oxdaos, oxorepos [Att. omoius etc.]; and in the adverbs ovxore, 
ovdéxore, ovxw [Att. ovore etc. ]. 

(4) The prepositions dri, did, emi, rard, perd, dd, neither 
in elision nor composition, take the aspirated consonant before 
an aspirate, e.g. dn’ ov, per’ d, xara[=xal’ a], kar €va, vmioravar, 
Gmikveopat, vrinut, perévres. In the same way ov« does not 
become ovy before an aspirate. 

(5) oo is not changed into 71, eg. 6aAacoa, yAocca, 
Trdoow, €\acowy, are the invariable forms in Ionic. 


(6) oo becomes &, e.g. difds, rprécs. 


II, VOWELS. 
(1) a (Attic) into e, as épanv ‘male’, réocepes, cnéwy (rawr). 
(2) 4& (Attic) into 7, as derAnows, woAAaTANowWs. 
(3) 4 (Attic) into 7, 
(z) In root syllables, as pat WNP, KPNTNP, VnLs, TpPLy- 
Kovta, mpiyypa, mémpyypat. 
(6) In derivatives, as 0é-nrpov, ve-nvins, tp-né, Alyw- 
Tat, i-ntpos, avt-npus. 
(c) In compounds, as yeven-Aoyéw, duy-Kovcs. 
(7) In the adverbs Ac6pn, Ainv, réayv. 
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(4) 4 (Attic) into , as mawwvifw, Baxos. 

(5) e (Attic) into a, as rduve, rparw [but we find rpepa, 
érpeWal, péyabos. 

(6) e (Attic) into ¢, as iorin (€oria), éwiortos=epéortos. 

(7) (Attic) into d, as pecapSpin, auqgroBarcw, mevraxdcros. 

(8) 7 (Attic) into , as rraace. 


(9) w (Attic) into 7, as SOtfris, OecaaXuTIts, Ioreatires, and 
the derivatives S@cynrns, "Apmpaxinrns etc. 


(10) o into a as dppwiew [Att. cppwdéa]. 


III. DIPHTHONGS. 

(1) ainto at, as aierds, aiei. 

(2) ad into a, as dopa [but Govpa, Owvpatw, also see 1. 11}, 
Tpopa. 

(3) € into et, as etpopat, eipwréw, eipvw, cikicow, etvaros, 
elvaxcotol, elvexer, Kewwos, E€ivos, OTELVOs. 

(4) e into ¢, as és, frm, pélwv, kpecowv, mrewv, fem. of 
adj. in -vs as Badéa, oééa, and in the tenses of deixvugs, as 
d€Ew, Cea, SéEat, 5x6, €d€3exro, also ~pyw, €wOa, and in all 
proparoxytons in -etos, -e1a, -erov, aS émerndeos?*, éréreos. 

(5) ec into e, AS tkeAos, mpoaikedos, An. 

(6) eu into ce, as (Aus, (ga, iv, uve [Att. eves]. 

(7) © into ov, as povvos, vovoos, vovséw, OUAUpTOS, ovvo;La, 
ovvopatw, 6 ovpos (dpos a boundary), ro ovpos (ro dpos), 6 ovdds 
(threshold), but 4 é8cs (way): in trisyllable forms yovvara, 


sovpara, from yoru, ddpv. 


(8) ov into @, as dy (oty), rovryapay, ovKwv, yar (your). 


2 Still the comp. and superl. of éxerjdeos seem to be in -drepos, 
-¢raros as though the word were émxirjdetos. 
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(1) Solution and Contraction. 
(a) ov into o€, as dyaboépyos, dnpuo€pyos. 
(4) on into w, as dy8edxovra, and in the following forms 
of Boay and voeiy,—Bacat, Baocacba, éBwoe, _BdcOnv, evvdcas, 
évvevaxact, evvévavro, vevopévos, érevaOn, also Bwhéw (Bonbéw). 


(2) Diaeresis. 


(a2) « into ni, (1) in substantives in -ea@ as Baosdnin 
=regnum [but BaciAcca=regina], émorparnin; (2) in subst. 
in -e.oy, AS yaAxkniov, dpioryiov [the forms mpodoretov and mpo- 
aoryiov are both found, see 1, 78; 3, 142]; (3) adject. in -eios, 
as olkyiov, BaotAnios®, 


(6) pinto ni, as dniow, KAnis, xpni¢a, Opnixin. 


(c¢) @ into wi, as marpwios, mpwi [except (gov, gor, 
Tp@ds, Kgos, AyeAgos 


(3) Elision. 


(a) » épeArvorixay is not used in the Ionic of He- 
rodotos*, ovrw does not become ovras before a vowel (9, 82). 


(6) Elision (comparatively rare) takes place in (1) the 
prepositions dui, dva, avri, dio, did, xard, peta, mapa, v7r0; (2) in 
most cases where dua stands before a vowel; (3) most fre- 
quently in adda, d€; (4) often in pndd, ovdé, re, ye. 


(4) Crasis. 
(a) Like Attic, raAAa, ravrd, rdyd\pata, tavOperov, 
raArnbeos. 


3 Exceptions are the proper names Aapejos, ’Apyetos, ’Hyeios, 
Kadpeios. . 

4 In some MSS. however, the » é¢eAxvorixdy is used throughout. 
It appears also in the oldest MS. of the treatise written by Lucian in 
imitation of the dialect and style of Herodotos. tw the dade Loti 
we possess, that of the Iliad, it of course frequently occas. 


H. VIII. = 
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(6) 0, ot, and w with a, dp, dvOpwmos, dvOpwro, ov- 
TEpos, TOUTEpoy, TaTEpa, WAAL, T@pxaioy, TAANOEs, TaNd, ovOpwrre, 
ovat. 

(c) Inthe reflexive pronouns éavroi, ézavrov, ceavrov, 
which in Ionic would be é0 avrov, éudo avrov, céo avrov, we 
have éwurod, éuewuvrov, cewvtov. From 6 avrés, éurds, duro, 

ar 
TOUTO. 

(2) Four with xai, xados xdyaOds, xdxeiOe, xdxeivos, 

xapot (as in Attic). 


C. DECLENSION. 
[The dual forms are not used in Herodotos.] 


I. SUBSTANTIVES AND ADJECTIVES. 


First Declenston. 

(1) The gen. plur. ends in -ewy, as yropéwy, riyséwr, 
yevewy (yever), macéwy, pedavéwr, avréwy (f.) [but we must ex- 
cept from this rule adjectives, pronouns and participles in 
-os, -n, -ov which have their gen. plur. fem. paroxyton, as 
Drwy, hiroy, éxeivwv, Gocxopévor, rovrwr]. 

(2) Dat. pl, universally in -got or got, as yoounos, avrpos 

(3) d@ in all cases of the sing. becomes -y as xopn, 
-is, 7: loxvpy, -fjs, -7. The @ is retained in nom. and acc, 
but becomes y in gen. and dat. as 

dAjbew, -i, -ns, -7 
Hoipa, § -dy, -nS, - 
pla, “av, -1S, -I). 

(4) Words in -ys make the gen. sing, in -ew and are 

proparoxyton, as 


— ras 
— nréwvy plur. 


— T_T 
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Like this are declined proper names Midns, Aewvidns, 
Ilépons, Zépéns®: also Seomdrns, except that the acc. deoncrea 
occurs I, If; 9I. | | 


(5) Words that in Attic are contracted are written in 
the uncontracted form in Herodotos, as pra, ovxj, in 
Herodotos 


[uvéa] ouKén 
pvéat -éns 
pvéwy -ény 
pvéas ovuKéat 
OUKEwY 


xpuo€éos, -én, -€ov 
— -éov, -énv, -éov 
— -éov, -éns, -€ov 


—-éy, -&, -é 


Second Declension. 


(1) The only peculiarity in case-ending is the dat. plur., 
which always ends in -oust or -otot, aS Adyotot, Geoiot, Kadoior. 


(2) Words in -oos, -on, -oov or -eos, -en, -eov are not 
contracted, as rAdos, amAcos, -6n, -dov, ooréoy, xpvceos, -én, -€0r. 


- (3) The so-called ‘Attic Declension’ in -ws is confined 
to proper names in Herodotos, as ’Apxecitews, Mevedews 
(from Aeds), as also Mivws,"Adus, "Apqgiapews. Instead of Aews, 
veds, KaXws, Aayws Herod. uses ‘Ands, vyos, xados, Aayds. So 
also instead of rdéus, tAews, détdxpews Herod. uses sdéos, -n, 
-ov, tAeos, -ov, a£tdxpeos, -ov. Thus too the words compounded of 
yn, as Babuyews, peXdyyews, peadyews, UTOyews, are represented 
in Herod. by Ba@vyatos, peAdyyatos, peadyatos, vroyasos. 

(4) Herod. generally uses zoAAds, -7, -dy, though he also 
uses the commoner rrodus, moAAq, odd. 


5 But the accusative Képtea in 8, 69; 9, 1 is supported by sows 
good MSS., as also Auxidea in 9, §. 
si—2 
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Third Declension. 


(1) In the uncontracted and imparisyllabic words the 
forms used by Herod. are the same as those used by Attic 
writers, 


(2) The contracted declensions are declined as follows: 


Bacircvs wonts ynus 
-déos woAtos yeos 
Adi wot yi 
-réa qwoNup véa 
-dev 
-hees arOALes vées 
-Aéwy ToNiwy véwy 
~Aevor TOALCe ynvoi 
-Aéas qoAts yéas 


Like més are declined dBpis, dys, vars, xpiots, iors, 
maidevois, katdoracts, yjTts, etc., and the proper names Tépupts, 
Moipts, Spepdis, Sais, "Amis, "Apacs, Aarts, Méuqus, Oéris, Laps, 
“Iots and the plural Sdpdies, -tev, -tot, -cas. 


But “Apres, -tOos, -ia 
€pts, -idos, -uv 
xapis, -tros, ww 


(3) Neuters in -os, substantives and adjectives in ns, 
substs. in -vs and -v, and adjects. in -vs resolve all con- 
tractions ; 


yévos *Aoruayns ddan bys -és 
yéveos ~yeos adnbéos 
yévei ~yet dAnba 
yévea ~yea adnbéa -és 
yevéoy adnbées -€a 
yévect adn bewy 
aAdnbece 


dAnbéas -éa 
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‘Proper names contracted to -xAjs are thus declined : 
Oeptoroxdéns VOC, -x\es 
-KX€os 
-KXEt 
-KAéa 

Thus [epexdéns and ‘Hpardéns. 

(4) Substantives in -ws and -w, such as aldws, fos, 
eveoto, mecOcd, are declined as in Attic, except that some 
proper names as “Iw, Anro make the accus, sing. in -ovy. 

(5) Neuters in -as, aS yépas, xépas, répas, have their 
genitives and datives sing. and plur., and acc. plur., in -eos, 
-€l, -Ewy, -ECt, -ea [not -aos, etc.] with the single exception of 
yijpas, -aos, -ai, 


II. PRONOUNS. 


(1) Personal Pronouns [éyo, ov, é]. 
(a) Herod. uses the uncontracted forms of the gen. 
sing. éuéo, o€o, €o, and rarely éepevd, ved, ed. 
(4) Dat. coi, but in enclisis rou. 
(c) For the dat. m. and f. a’rg Herod. uses of Acc. 
pw =avroy -7y and éavroy -nv, and also for avro. 
(@). .The nom. and dat. plur. of the three personal 
pronouns are the same asin Attic. The third person plural is 
N. odeis, 
_ A. ohéas, 
G. oféovy, 
D. odio, ode 
but odio and og: differ in usage; ods (enclitic)=avrcis or 
avurais, oéas = avrtovs, -ds, but odio =avrois or éavrais. 
The gen. and acc. plur. are not contracted 
nuéwv Upewy ohéewy (oper) 
peas - Upéas  odéas (oeas) 
Herodotos also uses ode as acc. ard per. af Al genie 
and numbers, and opéa=atra (n. pl). 
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(2) Relative Pronouns. 


(a) 8s, dowep, in nom. sing. and plur. 
@ a é 
Os, 1) TO 


4 e 
ol, al, ra 


but in oblique cases the consonantal form is used, as 


G. rov, ths, Tov 
TOY, TOV, TOY, etC. 


Note 1. Of the prepositions not admitting of elision év, éx, és, 
wepl, rpd, mpos, ov, vmrép, 


aps and umép seldom occur with simple relative. 
mepl usually follows its case, as Tis wépe. 


év, éx, és, mpbs, atv, take the consonantal form, as év 7@, ovp 
totoe etc. Except where éy, é§, és form with the relative an expres- 
sion of time, as 
év @=guo tempore 
és d=usque ad id tempus 
€& ob =ex quo tempore. 


So also dxpe 08, péxpe od. 


Note 2. On the other hand the prepositions which admit of 
elision—dyrl, dwé, did, éwl, xard, werd, wapd, trb—take only the 
aspirated form of the relative, 5’ 7s, éx’ @ etc., except when they 
follow their case, as, rm rdpa [but wap’ g]. 


(4) dors, 6 re do not take the consonantal form. In 
place of the Attic Grov, ér@, drowrs Herod. uses Grev, créq, 
oréotot, and for driva he has dgea (not arra). 


(c) Interrogative and indefinite Pronoun ts 


rs rives 
réo (rev) Téwv 
Téw TEOLTL 


Tiva Tivas 
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D. CONJUGATION. 

I. The Augment. 

The usage of Herodotos with regard to the temporal and 
syllabic augments is the same as in Attic® with the follow- 
ing exceptions: ) 

(2) The temporal augment is omitted in purely Ionic 
forms, such as, dywéw (ayo), auelBopat, dyaoipow, dppwdew, 
dpréouat (dprdw), €saow (noodw), opratw (dopra{w), ovpifw [but 
@yopacrat 9, 32, though the Ionic form ovvopaftw is given in 
some MSS.; in 9, 44 however they all have dvopa{a], épyw 
(ipye)?. : 

(4) Also in the poetical verbs, deOAéw, dduxrata, eAuwia. 

(c) Also in all verbs beginning with the diphthongs 
Gl, av, Et, Ev, Ol, AS, al€opat, aivéw, aipéw, airéw, avéa, eipwréw, 
evda, evruxéa, evpioxa, oikéw, dvoiya, otxopat. 

(7) Also in the verbs éaw, épyafopat, €oOa [pluperf. 
éi6ea], while on the other hand the augmented forms joa», 
eiyov, 7AOov, #Aaoa are always found. 

(e) In cases of double augment the syllabic is 
omitted as w@peoy (Att. édpor]. 

(7) Neither temporal nor syllabic augment occurs in 
verbs with frequentative termination, as dyecxov, motéecroy, 
Badeoxopny. 


II. Change of » into a, when -ras or -ro comes imme- 
diately after the stem. 


(2) In the 3rd pers. plur. of perf. and pluperf. pass.: 
FIRST in impure forms, as dzixaro, érerayaro, rervparat, dywvri- 
Sarat, éoxevadara, Sedéyarat, dmixaraty d:ePOdparo; in these 


6 The augment, as in Attic, is often omitted in the pluperf., as 
reredurixee, Sédoxro, évdedvxee, etc. And when apd is compounded 
with an augmented word there is no contraction, as mpo¢Bawe, 
apoéBaXe (not rpotBaive etc.). : 

7 Under this head may come the fact that The MOSS, seem NS 
favour apuyras (see 4, 16), but dppéaro (1, 1985 Qs &v\. 
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forms the Root consonant is aspirated except when it is 6, 

_ and in the word dmixara: -o; SECOND in pure Roots, the pre- 
ceding vowel being shortened, as nmoréaro, yéarat, npréarat, 
olxéarat, xéaTat, wppéarat, BeBréarat, dvarerréarat, droxexAéaro, 
everrtOetkvuaTo, exeKooLéaTO. 

(6) Inthe 3rd pers. plur. pres. a impetf. - pass. of verbs 
in -pt, as riOéarat, ériOéaro, ioréarat, Svvearat, €arat, Karéaro, 
éxd:dcarau 

(c) in optative endings pres. or aor., aS ayoiaro, Bov- 
Aolaro, yevoaiaro, tiwaiaro, avedoiaro. 


III. Resolution of Contractions : 
(a) pluperf. -ea, -eas, -ee, -ecav, as éwOea, éwbeas, éwbee, 
édbecay, éAndubec, eopyec. 
(6) 2nd pers. indic. midd. and pass. 
primary tenses -eat, as olyeat, reat. 
historic ,,  -€o, aS éyéveo, ézixeo. 


So also the present imperat. midd., as émeo, meibeo, dmaAXao- 
ceo. But the 2nd pers. sing. of the subj. midd. is always con- 
tracted, as ofyn, yévn, 5€£, vroOnxy. Also 2nd aor. infin. act., 
as pabeiv, éXOeciv, cxeiv. 

(c) o resolved into -é# in the Aorist subj. pass. of all 
verbs, in the 2 aor. subj. of verbs in -ys or verbs formed on the 
analogy of verbs in -pt, as aipebéw, evawbéwper, éEavartéwper, 
mpoabew, Oéwor (€Onv), Béw (EBnv), but the 2nd and 3rd Berson 
are contracted, as »xnOjs, avy, éxB7, Ofras. 


(Z) In Verbs in -eo, -aw, -ow, the uncontracted forms 


are used: 
(1) -ew, as 
pr. cadéw -éopar subj. cadéw -ewuat opt. cadéoupe ~eoluny 
Kad€ets -€y kaXéns -€n Kadéots -€0t0 
kadéer -€erat Kaden -éntat kadéot -€o1To 
imperat. xaAee 
imperf, éxdXeov -edpny infin, nanéeuy 


exddees -€0 part. kaéwv 
. éxadee -€€70 part. mid. BRS wohedpevos 
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Note tr. The only exception is de?, defy, the imperfect of which 
however is @dee. In five verbs dyvoéw, diavodopat, Onéouat, vodw, 
wotéw, in which the termination -ew or -eowar is preceded by a vowel, 
€0 or eov becomes ev, as dyvoeivres, GOneivro (€Onéovro), Onevpevor. 

The imperfect of @néouas has the, Attic contraction, as é@nefro 
(1, 10). 

wow has ev throughout, roefor, rocefvres, éxolevy®, rroretuat, 
Twovevmevos, éroveduny, €rotelvro. 

ew remains uncontracted, as voéwy, but o7 becomes w, as verw- 
pévor. 

Note 2. This rule of resolving contractions applies also to 
liquid futures, as épéw, xep8avées, Uromevéovot, KaraxoyTiée, Koptéet, 
arpeuéew, xouséas (mid.), xapiéecPat, arodéovres, but when a vowel 
precedes eo or eov they become ev, as avraywnedpmevos, Komedueda, 
érwpredvrat, émvorcevuevor®. 


(2) verbs in -aw 

(a) With exception of the disyllable verbs Ada, Waa, 
opaw [also €6, Bidpat, idpac] all contractions are resolved not 
into -aw -ao -aov, but into -ew -eo -eov, aS opéw, dpéovat, opewr, 
opéopat, opeopevos. On the other hand -ae, -ae become -¢ and 
“gas opéw, opas, opg 

@peov, dpas, Opa 

[though in 8, 36 the best MSS. have drdpay). 

(6) And as in verbs in -ew, when a vowel precedes -eo 
or -eov they become ev, as dmedyrat, Boedyres. 


(c) The future of dAaiva is éAéw, édA€éwv. 


(2) xpd, ypdopat, contract in a [Attic 7], as ypéouat, 
xparat, xpacbat, xpeadpevos?, 


8 éroleuy 8,643 9, 25 etc., but also éroleor 9, Sand 11; wotéeo 8, 68. 

® In 9, 6 we have duurefor for auvvéovor although -eou is not 

preceded by a vowel; cp. BdAev for Bddov [eo] 8, 68; Soxeivra 9, 77. 

10 In 9, 24 as in 4, 1513 7, 343 9, 41, etc. one MS. (P) gives 

Xped wevor, but the greater authority in all cases seems to be for 

xpewnevos, while the best MSS. give xpeor (not xpewy) as the neut. 
part.; see 9, 46 etc. 


mite. 
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{e) But in tenses of verbs in -aw where the Attic has 
a, the Ionic has n, as BinOjva, Bijycacbat, wetpnOqvas, meipy- 
cacba. 

(3) Verbs in -do. 

The verbs in -cw are contracted as in Attic, except that 
when -oo or -oov are preceded by a vowel they become ev, as 
avrsevpevos, SixarevoOat, oiknevyrat, agvevpeba, eLopoevytes, dt- 
kaevot. Thus afcow is conjugated in Herodotos 


Pres. Imperf. 
dia agcevpey néievy nécevpev 
d&wots akcovre néious néwvre 
afwi afevor néiov nélevy 

Mid. Inf. a€:ota ae Part. Mid. d&tevpevos 

Imperf. M. 

ncveupyy 

7, Ecev 

7 &ovro 

névevpeba 

nfwiabe 

nétevyro 


Thus also, avreebyrat, Ereporetyro, édixasedvro. 
IV. Verbs in -p:. 


(a) riOnus, tibets ribet...riBetoe 
inut, leis ici... fetoe 
like a verb in -ew. 
torn, iotas iora...iordoe 
like a verb in -aa. 
Sidept, 8cBois 8:80t...dc8ov0e 
like a verb in -oa., 


Note 1. Perf. pass. part. of perinus, meperisevos (Attic pueee- 
pévos). 
Note 2. Imperf. ind. act. of ri@nus, 


éridea, éridees, éridee 
érlOnpev, éridere, érlOecay. 


(4) tornpe 
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The 2nd and 3rd pers. plur. perf. are €orare and éoraar. 
Partic. perf. éoreas. 
(c) Setxvupe. 
The 3rd pers. plur. pres. indic. is decxvios (Attic Secevvacr). 
Pres. partic. Secxyvov. Imperf. indic. édeixyuoy -es -e. 
(2) eipl sum. 
and pers. sing. efs [Attic eZ]. 1st pers. plur. eluéy [Attic 
€opev]. 3rd p. plur. efoi [but gage in an oracle 1, 66). 
Subjunct. gé». 3rd p. plur. gwar. 
Opt. ety. 3rd p. plur. eiyaay (elev) ™, 
Part. éoy dovoa ov. - 
Imperf. 7», fara, 4 [€axe 1, 196: 6, 133, and qe 1, 181, and 
€nv 7, 143]. yoayv [€rxov 4, 129; 1, 196]. 
Another form less frequent is 
€a (2, 19), éas (1, 187),...€are (5, 92). 
(ce) elus cdo. 
Imperf. indic. iia, je, Heavy (Att. fa, He, peoar]. 
(J) oi8a, oi8as, oide, 18 per, tore, of8ace. 
For Zev is found ofdapev [2, 17; 4, 46; 7, 214], cuvoidapev 
[9, 60}. ox” 
Subj. ei3éo. Opt. eideiny. 
- Pluperf. (=imperf.) 7dea, 7See, 78éare, 78ecav. 


E. 


(1) os is often used for ovra. 
(2) The following Ionic Verb forms also are to be noted: 
(a) Ist aor. for edroy 
elnas, 95 45 
eivray, 9, II, 
arrecmapeba, 9, 7, 
eirat, 8, 68. 
(4) From AapBave 
Adurpouat, 9, 31, 


1 In 7, 6 we have évéo. as though from evéoups. 
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xarakapberres, 9, 58, 

xaradeAGdBnke, 9, 60, 

GrroAeAappévot, 9, 51. 
(c) From dépo 


ecemnvety Oat (evnvetypat), 9, 41, 
eLevnverypévos, 9, 72, 
éreveixas, 8, 10, 
aynveixayro, 8, 32. 
(2) alpew (deipey) 
depberres, 9, 52. 
(ce) Seixvupe 
fut. 8é£, 
Ist aor. edefa, défat, 
edeEduny, é8éy4ny, 
perf. pass. dé8eypar, 
‘plup. pass. €dé8exro, 
imper. pass. dedéx Ga, 8, 8. 
(f) cixo 
perf. ofxa, 4, 82; part. oixds, -ds, 8, 9. 
(gz) mA\dew=mdreiv, and so throughout, see p. 3, 1. 12. 
(2) dgapnvy, dfavro [cya], 8, 20, 


(4) dvayvéou, 8, 57—8. 
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